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FOREWORD 


Kina Epwarp’s Horss are fortunate in having as their 
historian one whose experience and knowledge of war 
are probably unique. For 25 years Colonel James has 
been present officially or unofficially at nearly every war, 
wherever fought, in every part of the world. 

The result is apparent in the graphic story of the regi- 
ment. 

This history records the birth, the growth, and the 
achievements in war of a great Colonial Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 

As far as the first pages are concerned, the interest is 
purely domestic, and will be mostly appreciated by those 
who knew the regiment in its infancy. The latter half is 
of wider interest to the student of war, and is a stirring 
account of the episodes in the Great War in which the 
regiment was engaged. 

To those, and they are happily many, who believe in 
the utility of cavalry in modern war, the story is of the 
greatest interest. While to all their countrymen, and 
especially their immediate kith and kin in the great 
dependencies of the Empire, this record must particularly 
appeal. 

It was the splendid quality and the fighting spirit of 
the whole unit, a spirit typical of our cousins from 
beyond the seas, which, under leaders like Colonel 
Sandeman and Colonel James, achieved undying fame. 


v1 FOREWORD 


It is not too much to say that the conception 
twenty years ago of a regiment composed of men from 
all parts of the Empire, but serving in England, had its 
direct influence on the action of the Colonies in the hour 
of the Empire’s peril. 

H. A. LAWRENCE, 
7:6: 21. General. 


“REGI ADSOUMUS COLONI.” 


The timber-wolves have bayed our fires 
Among the dark Alaskan pine. 

Our mule-bells rang in jangling choirs 
Along the Andes’ naked spine. 

Our rifles mowed Bambarta’s spears 
And rolled the waves of impis back. 

Alberta saw us roping steers, 
And Queensland heard our stock-whips crack. 

Oh! sturdily we used to plough 
Where Aorangi’s cloud-packs cling. 

Levuka knew our keels—but now 
The Colonies stand to the King. 


Our dog-teams breast the Dawson trail, 

But other voices whoop them on. 
By lotus isles our schooners sail, 

With stranger hands their helms upon. 
Our fields are waste, our fences rot, 

The wild pig tramples through our cane, 
The Southern Cross shall find us not, 

The North Lights look for us in vain. 
For we, we saw the Flag unfurled 

And heard immortal trumpets ring, 
Like God’s own summons, round the world, 

And we obeyed them, glorying. 


And now the trapper rides beside 
The palm-oil trader. Knee to knee 
The stockman and the planter ride 
The crimson road to Victory. 
* * * * x * 


Oh little land of heart’s desire ! 
The earth is broad and fair to roam, 
What offer you but blood and fire ? 
Yet love has led our footsteps home. 
Ave !—High-held our sabres flame— 
Write this above us where we lie 
‘* Back from the wide world’s ends they came, 
And died and were content to die.”’ 


CROSBIE GARSTIN. 
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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


It has been a natural failing amongst those officers who 
have been privileged to command regiments or bat- 
talions during the war, to believe that they have com- 
manded the best unit in the British Army. 

In my case, therefore, it were merely banal to repeat 
this conventional phrase. It is, however, true that I had 
the wonderful good fortune and infinite privilege to 
command in France during the most critical periods of 
the war, a regiment, the like of which had never before 
mustered to vindicate the honour of King and Country. 
There was no Dominion, Dependency, Colony nor portion 
of the Globe where the British tongue is spoken that had 
not a representative in the uniform of King Edward’s 
Horse (The King’s Oversea Dominions Regiment). East, 
west, south and north had sent their representatives. To 
name the countries of their origin, would be to transcribe 
a page of the Gazetteer. The theme has been eloquently 
exploited by Lieutenant Crosbie Garstin, of the Regiment, 
in the introductory verses which he has written for this 
volume. 

Focussed in one unit, and under one command, was 
found the whole gamut of the British race. The thing 
seems incredible; nevertheless it is true. Nor, can I, 
as the commanding officer, say that any one British 
national, whether he came from Australasia, Africa, 
Canada or the Falkland Islands was better than his fellow. 
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But I can say, and I say it with pride, that, no matter 
the stress of war, or training for war, the regiment never 
failed me, either in giving effect to my commands, or in 
giving effect to my interpretation of the higher commands 
that reached me. Whether it was regiment, squadron, 
troop or patrol, there is no solitary instance of a failure. 
I would even like to pursue this statement further. My 
regiment was such that I never asked of officer or man a 
duty but that I was confident that it would be carried 
out to the best of the collective or individual ability even 
when such a duty embodied those seeming impossibili- 
ties, for the accomplishment of which the soldier’s only 
resource was death. It were impossible, and altogether 
futile to say more. 

It is my honest hope that my labours as their historian 
will have done justice to the memory of those who have 
remained in France, as well as to the fifteen hundred that 
we repatriated to their far off homes after the Armistice. 
It must always be remembered that between mobiliza- 
tion and the dispersal of the Armies, the regiment sent 
no less than 550 young fellows to the commissioned ranks 
of the British Army. Even if the regiment had made no 
record as a fighting unit, this, in itself, would have been 
no mean achievement for a unit with an establishment 
of 450. 

I am well aware of the shortcomings of the present 
work. They were inevitable, as the records have been 
very incomplete, and the majority of witnesses have been 
swallowed up in the far marches of this vast Empire 
of ours. I have, however, had, in spite of this truly 
remarkable disintegration, many willing and valuable 
coadjutors. 
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In the first place my dutiful and respectful thanks are 
due to His Majesty the King, our Colonel-in-Chief, in 
that he has been graciously: pleased to honour us, and 
my work, by permitting me to use his portrait as the 
frontispiece. My thanks are due likewise, to our greatest 
commanding officer, General the Honble. Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, K.C.B., who has not only written the stirring 
** Foreword,” but has ever been ready with his mature 
counsel. To Lord Stamfordham, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Administration of the Regiment and to his 
associate members my very best thanks are due, since 
without their aid my task would have been impossible. 
With them must be associated Mr. Arthur Morrish, the 
Secretary to the Committee, whose lively interest, not 
only in this history, but in everything appertaining to 
the regiment since he has been connected with it, has 
been one of the chief supports of myself and other com- 
manding officers. 

Of my immediate collaborators, I owe an immense 
debt to Lieutenant-Colonel George Hamilton, who, with 
infinite pains, had collected and tabulated the ground 
work for all the earlier chapters. To Major M. F. Dick 
I am indebted for the material of the “‘B’”’ Squadron 
when it was in his independent command in France. 
Major G. G. Russell, D.S.O., has contributed the work of 
the “A ”’ Squadron as a divisional unit, and the lucid and 
graphic description of the battle of Cambrai. Major 
R. D. Furse, D.S.O., has given me the truly wonderful 
chapter descriptive of the fight at Les Huits Maisons and 
other valuable material. Major H. Swann furnished the 
material for the fighting on the Steenbeek. To Captain 
Stevenson, I am indebted for the work of the ‘‘C”’ 
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Squadron when employed as Divisional Cavalry and 
other valuable assistance. Lieutenants V. Rathbone, 
M.C., and W. E. Gilbert, M.C., have given me material 
for the closing chapters. To Lieutenant Crosbie Garstin’s 
moving verses I have already made reference. The 
chapter of my thanks, however, would be incomplete if 
I did not place on record, how much, I am personally, 
and the Regiment is generally, indebted to Mr. Bernard 
Charles, for the untiring “‘ spade work ”’ he has done, in 
the compilation of these records. Without the aid of his 
orderly and truly remarkable talents it would have been 
difficult to have approached the subject at all, and im- 
possible to have made it accurate. 

It has given me infinite pleasure to go over the ground 
that has witnessed the happiest and proudest moments 
of my life. I only hope that the work may bring as much 
pleasure to my comrades, in the years to come, as I 
know it will to myself. I lay down my pen happy in the 
conceit that it will. 


LIONEL JAMES. 
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KING EDWARD'S HORSE 


CHAPTER I. 


THE K1i1naqa’s COLONIALS. 


THe honour of having initiated King Edward’s Horse The original 


(The King’s. Oversea Dominions Regiment) must be 
attributed to Lieutenant-Colonel George Hamilton, who, 
as Mr. Hamilton, during the Boer War first suggested 
that there was room in the scheme of Home Defence 
Forces, for a unit raised from a purely overseas element 
resident in the British Isles. In 1900 Mr. Hamilton, who 
subsequently served for many years in the Regiment, 
was a member of the Committee of the Colonial Club in 
London. Basing his inception upon the success of this 
purely colonial institution, he had the imagination to 
foresee a future for a military unit developed on a basis 
somewhat similar to the Club. The period was ripe for 


the suggestion. The varying fortunes of the War, then — 


in progress in South Africa, had stimulated military 
feeling in the Empire at large, and the great services of 
the Australian, New Zealand and Canadian contingents 
with Lord Roberts’ Army, to say nothing of the devotion 
of the Africander local forces, had attracted public 
attention to the military resources of the Empire. 

Lord Midleton,’ the then Secretary of State for War, 
was engaged in his scheme of Army Reform which en- 
visaged the enlargement and re-organization of the 
Yeomanry. Incidentally this scheme of re-organization 
furnished the niche in which the germ of Mr. Hamilton’s 
visionary project was to develope. 


Mr. Hamilton, who was a solicitor, had then but a 


1. Then the Hon. St. John Brodrick. 
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scant knowledge of the military machine, but from the 
correspondence which he initiated it is evident that his 
canny legal mind anticipated many difficulties with the 
established authorities. He sought at once the aid of a 
fellow member of the committee of the Colonial Club, 
who had been a Regular soldier. This was Lieut.-Colonel 
N. Willoughby-Wallace, who entered into his fellow com- 
mittee man’s suggestions with such zest that he shortly 
became the first commanding officer of the unit that 
grew out of the proposals. 

Sanction to At first the idea developed slowly. It was in February, 

eines 1900, that Mr. Hamilton first broached the subject to 

Colonials.” Colonel Willoughby-Wallace. During the same month, 
in response to a question by this officer, the War Office 
pointed out the course to be adopted in offering the 
service of a new Volunteer unit. It was not, however, 
until November, 1901, that official sanction was given 
to raise the Regiment to be called *‘ The King’s Colonials.” 
Much spade work had been done during the above period. 
Mr. Hamilton, to whose admirable energy and driving 
power a high tribute must be paid, interviewed all the 
Colonial official representatives in London.’ 

All these gentlemen with the single exception of Mr. 
Reeves, Agent General for New Zealand, expressed their 
warm approval of the project, but were doubtful if there 
were sufficient colonials resident in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis of suitable age to fill the ranks of the proposed 
regiment. In spite of these forebodings, Mr. Hamilton 
and Colonel Wallace were able to keep colonial interest 
in the scheme alive, and amongst many future friends 
of the Regiment Lord Strathcona, Sir John Cockburn, 


1. These included the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona, G.C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada; Sir Andrew Clarke, 
K.C.M.G., Agent General for Victoria; Sir Philip Fysh, K.C.M.G., 
Agent General for Tasmania; Sir Walter Pease, K.C.M.G., Agent 
General for Natal; Sir David Tennant, K.C.M.G., Agent General for 
Cape Colony ; Sir Horace Tozer, K.C.M.G., Agent General for Queens- 
land; Sir John Cockburn, M.D., K.C.M.G., Agent General for South 
Australia; the Hon. E. H. Wittennoom, C.M.G., Agent General for 
Western Australia ; the Hon. Henry Copland; the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
C.M.G., Agent General for New Zealand; Mr. C. A. Duff-Miller, C.M.G., 
Agent General for New Brunswick and Mr. John Howard, Agent. 
General for Novia Scotia. 
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Mr. Duff-Miller, and Mr. John Howard were unswerving 
in their belief in the future of an Oversea Dominions’ 
unit. 

During the summer of 1900 an appeal was made in the 
London newspapers, to test the quality of the response 
that was likely to meet a call for recruits. The first reply 
came from a late resident in the East Indies, a Mr. T. A. 
Harvey, who afterwards enlisted in the regiment as 
Trooper No. 68. The immediate associates of Mr. Harvey 
in this reply numbered no less than seventy, and were 
representative of nearly every overseas territory which 
looks to the British Isles as the Mother Country. 

This satisfactory result enabled the members of the Deputation 
Colonial Club interested in the movement to constitute ei. of 
a deputation, which waited upon Lord Midleton at the ”” 
War Office. There were present to receive this deputa- 
tion, besides the Secretary of State for War, Lord Roberts, 
Commander-in-Chief ; Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, 
Director General of Auxiliary Forces; and Colonel Sir 
Edward Ward, Permanent Under Secretary. The depu- 
tation consisted of Sir John Cockburn, Colonel Wallace 
and Mr. Hamilton. As a result of this meeting with the 
authorities the scheme was accepted and the following 
announcement was made to those interested in the 
movement :— 

‘On the recommendation of the Secretary of State 
for War and of the Commander-in-Chief, His Majesty 
the King has graciously consented to and approved of 
the formation of a mounted corps with machine gun 
battery, ambulance and signallers attached, to be com- 
posed of Colonials resident in and near London. His 
Majesty has also greatly honoured the Corps by con- 
ferring on it the title of ‘The King’s Colonials.’”’ 

The Duke of Fife as Lord Lieutenant of the County of she peapeiaiel of 
London was wholeheartedly interested in the proposed Colonel-in- 
overseas’ unit to be raised in his county, and approached “”“ 
the King and the Prince of Wales with a view to the 
latter graciously associating himself with the new unit 
by consenting to be its Colonel-in-Chief. This suggestion 
met with the Royal approval and the Gazette of December 


Early 
appotniments 


. to the 


Regiment. 
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6th, 1901, contained the appointment of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall and York, K.G. 
to the Honorary Colonelcy of the Regiment. King 
George was the first officer gazetted to the Regiment and 
from the day of this first appointment his Majesty has 
shown a sustained interest in the one Colonial unit ad- 
ministered from Whitehall. In fact, it may be stated 
without fear of contradiction, that if it had not been for 
this sustained Royal patronage, the Regiment would 
never have survived the stormy passage of its first few 
years. | 

The original interest in things Colonial that had held 
the military authorities of 1901 died down as the part the 
Colonies had played in South Africa became a memory. 
The Regiment presented itself to the new generation 
of Staff Officers at the War Office, as a unit with 
pretentions beyond the even working of their system. 
This is a thing abhorrent to the philosophy of the 
bureaucratic mind. The Regiment, therefore, presented 
something of an irritant. Bureaucracy is always at war 
with irritants. It will attack them with the emery-paper 
of official pressure in the first instance: and if that 
treatment fails, will strive to eradicate them with the 
cold chisel of direct opposition. But for the stern belief 
of his Majesty that his Colonial Regiment served a 
purpose in the scheme of Empire solidity the chisel 
would have had its way. But this is anticipating. 

Late in 1901 Lieutenant-Colonel Nesbit Willoughby 
Wallace, late of the King’s Royal Rifles, was appointed 
to command, and early in 1902 Captain and Adjutant 
R. R. Thompson, late of the Australian Horse, Sir Robert 
Baillie, Bart. (Australia), and Mr. John Howard (Canada) 
were gazetted Captains, while Mr. George Hamilton 
(South Africa and Chili) and Mr. A. G. Berry (Australia), 
were posted as Lieutenants. 

The first recruit sworn in was Henry 8S. Cubitt who 
was enrolled on January 4th, 1902, but, by some over- 
sight he was given regimental number 32. 

During February and March the following gentlemen 
received commissions. Captain J. M. Vereker (late 4th 


Colonel N. WILLOUGHBY WALLACE, C.M.G. 


Commanded the Regiment from its formation in 
November, 1901 until April, 1904. 
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Dragoon Guards), Mr. R. 8S. Vaile (New Zealand), Mr. 
P. R. Hare (South Africa), Mr. Lionel James (British 
Asia), Mr. Hamar Greenwood’ (Canada), Mr. H. C. 
Corlette (Australia) and Mr. W. T. Radcliffe (Australia). 
Dr. L. J. H. Oldmeadow was appointed Medical Officer. 
The Rev. C. H. Wallace, brother of the commanding 
officer, was attached to the Regiment as Chaplain. Mr. 
E. C. Hides was gazetted as Quarter-Master. Later in 
the year Mr. G. Seymour Fort (South Africa), Dr. Charters 
Symonds (Canada) and the Rev. A. Hunns (Canada) also 
joined the Regiment. It is of interest to remark that of 
this original list of officers none served with the Regiment 
in France during the Great War except Lieutenant James. 
The majority of other officers served in the Great War in 
other capacities and in other units. 

The first Headquarters of the Regiment were at 30, 
Charing Cross, and a Drill Hall and Recreation Rooms 
were secured at 304, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

The uniform selected was distinctive. It consisted of 
a karki serge tunic with double collar, two narrow scarlet 
stripes round the collar, and four vertical scarlet stripes 
with gilt button on the cuffs, karki cord breeches with 
double scarlet stripes down the seam, brown boots and 
leather equipment to match. The colour of the karki 
serge selected was not the dust-coloured brown used by 
British troops in the Indian Frontier and South African 
wars, but the greenish brown mixture subsequently 
adopted as the general Army Field Service dress and 
which has been universally worn by British troops 
during the Great War. 

The original intention was to recruit the Squadrons arise 
as units each representing overseas’ Dominions. To this of the 
end each Squadron was provided with a squadron badge, °°”"””°"* 
that differed from the Regimental badge, and was in- 
dicative of the squadron’s nomenclature. The proposed 
division to suit the needs of a British Yeomanry Regi- 
ment was as follows :—lIst, or British Asian Squadron ; 
2nd, or Canadian Squadron; 3rd, or Australian Squad- 


1. Now Lieut.-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Bart., M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland (1920). 
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ron; and 4th, or South African Squadron. The dis- 
tinctive badges were an elephant; a beaver and maple 
leaf; a kangaroo and tree-fern ;} and an ostrich before 
arising sun. As this grouping of the Dominions did not 
include New Zealand, a special badge, a tree-fern leaf, 
was introduced for the nationals of this southern 
Dominion. The Regimental badge showed the title 
letters “K.C.’? entwined under the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers with the Regimental motto “ Regi adsumus 
coloni’’ underneath. The squadron badges were highly 
prized by the men as emblematic of their particular 
origin and these special distinctions were uniform until 
1911 when they were generally replaced by a new universal 
Regimental badge which was introduced when the title 
of the Regiment was changed from “The King’s 
Colonials ’’ to “‘ King Edward’s Horse.”’ 

The first recruit to appear on the regimental list was 
F. G. Viner, a South African national, whose date of 
enlistment is 6th January, 1902. He had, however, as 
was pointed out above, been forestalled in the honour 
of first attestation by Trooper Cubitt. __ 

It is interesting to note that Viner after many years 
in the Regiment, re-enlisted in November, 1914, for the 
Great War and was commissioned in the Infantry in 
February, 1915. 

At the outset the Regiment recruited briskly and the 
first fifty names include J. Armstrong of New Zealand, 
who was commissioned in the Regiment in 1903; the 
brothers Bynoe, the junior of whom had a son with the 
Regiment in France, 1915-19; Ely, who served long in 
the Regiment, and died during the war as Assistant Pay- 
master to the New Zealand Forces ; Dunckley, who in 
1914 brought back a very serviceable contingent to 
King Edward’s Horse from the East, and himself was 
commissioned first in the Sherwood Foresters, and then 
in the Indian Cavalry; Lavers, who carried with dis- 
tinction as an Infantry officer in France the Coronation 
Medal he earned in the Regiment ; and more interesting 


1. In 1903 the Australian Squadron badge was changed to a plain 
stamped-out kangaroo. 
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than all Martin F. Dick with the regimental number 46. 
Martin Dick fresh from Strathcona’s Horse and South 
Africa, served in the ranks until 1906. He then was 
commissioned in the Regiment. In 1914 he mobilised 
‘*B’”’ Squadron and commanded it in France from 1915 
to 1916 as the divisional squadron of the 48th Division. 
In 1917 he went home to England to command, as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the newly formed Reserve Regiment 
of King Edward’s Horse, and in 1918 returned to France 
to command the Regiment in the field for the last three 
months of the war. 

The first muster of the Regiment at its then recruited 
strength was held at the Drill Hall on 11th February, 
1902. Of the officers and other ranks on parade that 
day, Lieutenant James and Private Dick were the only 
two who remained to serve with the Regiment in France 
during the Great War. 


First 
appearances 
tn public. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE First Two YEARS, 


As was said in the preceding chapter, at the outset the 
Regiment recruited briskly. This briskness, however, 
was not sufficiently maintained to bring the strength 
within reach of the official establishment. With a new 
unit, and especially with one somewhat out of touch with 
the existing military machine, it was necessary to keep 
the public interest alive. The year being King Edward’s 
coronation year, was propitious for the particular form 
of advertisement that this novel institution required. 
Everything, therefore, seemed to be in the Regiment’s 
favour. Royal interest had been established and King 
Edward had graciously intimated, that when the Regi- 
ment was sufficiently recruited he would himself summon 
it for inspection. The first regimental dismounted drill 
was held on March 18th. A month later the regiment 
was clothed up to its strength and paraded on April 19th 
at King’s Road Headquarters, with its newly formed 
band for a recruiting route march. It was inspected on 
the parade ground by Colonel Sir Edward Ward, Per- 
manent Under Secretary of State for War. The stalwart 
young colonials in their striking uniform of grey-drab 
and scarlet made a good impression and the notice which 
the public took of their initial appearance acted as a 
stimulus to recruiting. Three days later the newly 
gazetted officers attended a levee at St. James’s Palace. 
The King sent a message to the Commanding Officer 
expressing his satisfaction that the Regiment had made 
such progress in so short a time. 

The Regiment if small in numbers was not backward 
in work. All ranks felt that they were representative of 
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that indescribable something that underlies the whole 
structure of the English speaking portion of the British 
Kmpire. They buckled to in order that they themselves 
and their unit might be as efficient as their opportunities 
would allow. 

These pioneers established a wonderful esprit de corps. 
It was even stronger in the other ranks than amongst the 
officers. It carried the Regiment in its infancy through 
very troublesome times, and later on it was this ideal 
spirit of representative responsibility that produced in 
the Great War that spontaneous discipline which enabled 
it to achieve the seemingly impossible. 

An inspection by General Sir H. Wilkinson, on April 
26th, was followed on the following day by a Church 
Parade at St. George’s, Hanover Square. Before the 
service the Regiment was inspected by General Trotter, 
Commanding the Home District, and received a satis- 
factory report. What at the moment was more important 
the Regiment received that publicity which in a young 
volunteer unit means recruits. The sturdy colonial 
youths in their quaint but arresting head-dress and their 
bold uniform attracted attention and complimentary 
comment. 

On May 6th the Drill Hall and Recreation Rooms in Inspection 
which the Regiment was to do its indoor training were rt aaa 
ready for use. King George, then Prince of Wales, as 
Colonel-in-Chief had graciously consented to open the 
premises. The Regiment by this could show a muster 
of 190. The King, wearing the new uniform, inspected 
the Regiment and declared the establishment open in the 
following encouraging speech :— 

“ Tam very glad to have been able to come here to-day, 
as your Honorary Colonel, which position I am very 
proud to hold, in order to open your new Drill Hall, and 
to see you on parade. I am very much pleased to notice 
your very soldierly and smart appearance, which shows 
that both officers and men have worked well together to 
have attained this creditable result in so short a time. 
I am sure I can fully endorse the very complimentary 
report which the General Officer Commanding the Home 
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District issued after he had inspected you the other day. 
I am glad to see present so many of the Agents-General 
and others who have assisted in the formation and equip- 
ment of the Regiment. We must remember that we are 
a young, newly formed Regiment ; we have to make our 
own name, our own prestige, and our own esprit de corps, 
and as we are fortunate enough to have the sympathy 
and support of the mother country and our colonies, we 
must not forget that their eyes are also upon us. Our 
career will, no doubt, be followed with critical interest 
both here and in the great dominions beyond the seas, 
all of which, I hope, will be represented in the Regiment, 
and I am sure that every man in the King’s Colonials will 
do his utmost, and strain every nerve to make us worthy 
of the unique position, which, by its constitution, it occu- 
pies. I have now very much pleasure in declaring our 
Drill Hall open.”’ 

After this very inspiriting address all the officers and 
many friends of the Regiment were presented to the 
Colonel-in-Chief. 

The Regiment was now fairly launched. If the con- 
ditions prevailing in the metropolis were not ideal for the 
peace training of a mounted unit, they were, with a 
little trouble, at least adequate. Captain and Adjutant 
Thompson, aided by the Permanent Staff,’ took this 

The trouble. It was speedily discovered that horsemanship 

onenaiicn is not the birthright of every colonial born. Means and 

Aldershot. measures were found to initiate the untutored into the 
mysteries of horsemanship and also horse mastership. 
Such progress was made that squadron drill was possible 
during the summer on trained horses put at the Adjutant’s 
disposal by the Ist Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot, and 
the Commanding Officer was able to comply with the 
wish expressed by the King that a mounted detachment 
should be on parade at the Coronation Review he pro- 
posed to hold at Aldershot. 

The date for this Review synchronised with the ar- 


1. Regimental Sergt.-Major J. T. McGowan, 4th Dragoon Guards ; 
Squadron Sergt.-Major J. H. Palmer, 10th Hussars ; Squadron Sergt.- 
Major F. Thompson, 13th Hussars. 
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rangements made for the first Annual training of the 
Regiment. 

As the unit was, as yet, too far below the numbers of 
its establishment it was impossible for it to take part in 
the Coronation Review as a regiment. It was able, 
however, to furnish a strong squadron. Owing to a lack 
of experienced Squadron Commanders, the leading of this 
squadron was entrusted to the Adjutant. This special 
squadron entrained for Aldershot on June 12th, while 
on the following day the rest of the Regiment was 
embodied for training at Sidcup, Kent. The Review 
squadron had rather an unhappy experience. They went 
under canvas in Scrogg’s Bottom, amid sheets of rain. 
In fact it barely ceased to rain during the three days that 
were allowed for the assembly of the troops taking part in 
the Review. Two days before the ceremony the squadron 
was issued with Mounted Infantry cobs, totally un- 
trained and almost unbroken, and brand new saddlery. 
The lines were immediately hock deep in mud and the 
fitting of new saddlery and the prevention of stampedes 
would have tried an experienced unit. Nevertheless in 
spite of these adverse conditions the squadron marched 
past the saluting base in a quite creditable manner, 
though unfortunately it was not King Edward who took 
the salute. It will be remembered that the Coronation 
celebrations for King Edward were postponed owing to 
the Royal indisposition. 

The Review squadron rejoined the Regiment at Sidcup 
on June 17th. The unit was horsed with the same type 
of Mounted Infantry cobs from Aldershot as had been 
issued at Scrogg’s Bottom. The camp at Sidcup 1s re- 
markable in the regimental annals for numerous reasons. 
As a military undertaking it was not a success. The 
reason for this is excusable. The Commanding Officer 
was, what in modern parlance is termed “a dug out,”’ 
very far removed from his army career, and totally 
ignorant of the customs of the mounted branches. 

The Adjutant was both knowledgable and capable, but Sidcup Camp, 
on the second day of the camp he was spirited away in” 
arrest by orders of the War Office. His office, therefore, 
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devolved upon Lieutenant James who was the only Junior 
officer with previous military experience, but who was 
totally mexperienced in orderly room routine. Added 
to this, the hospitality of Sidcup undermined all disci- 
pline, and, mainly through the inexperience of the 
officers, all sense of proportion was lost and the regiment, 
figuratively speaking, ran wild. There is much to be 
said in mitigation of the misdemeanours. The organi- 
zation for the men’s messing was almost non-existent. 
Section cooking was adopted, without cooks to dress the 
food and without butchers to distribute the rations. It 
is small wonder that the men threw their dinners on the 
dust heap, and accepted the delectable hospitality of the 
willing inhabitants. 

After three days the War Office discovered that a 
mistake had been made and that there was no charge 
against the Adjutant. He was, therefore, returned but 
he was unable altogether to mend matters, and his in- 
ability may be judged by the fact that although an 
inspecting General arrived to inspect the Regiment, and 
was met in the morning at Sidcup station by an orderly 
with a horse, yet the said Inspecting Officer was unable 
to find the Regiment to inspect it until it had returned to 
camp in the evening. A copy of his report is not pre- 
served in the Regimental records as far as the writer has 
been able to discover. The Commanding Officer, in- 
nocently enough, also caused a sensation. He invited 
the Katikairo of Uganda, who was one of the King’s 
coronation guests, to visit the Camp. Unfortunately 
the visit was made the occasion of a ceremonial parade. 
It is not easy to induce any sort of colonial to be sub- 
servient to a man of colour and resentment against the 
Katikairo rose to fever pitch. 

It must not be gathered from these reminiscences of 
these early days that there was anything wrong with the 
military spirit of the embryo Regiment. There was not, 
and the military part of the training was carried out 
with fervour. Inexperience in the officer ranks; an 
ignorance of both their duties and their powers, was 
traded upon by the high-spirited element in the ranks, 
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who took a special boyish delight in seeing how far they 
could stretch the cord of decorum before their timid 
superiors would take action. It is only fair to state that 
this was the only occasion upon which such haphazard 
discipline was maintained. By the next annual training 
the newly commissioned officers had felt their feet, and 
were able to judge between decorum and indecorum. 
There were present at this initial annual muster of the 
Regiment fourteen officers and 201 other ranks, a not 
inconsiderable total when the tender age of the unit is 
remembered. 

Asvery large party of junior officers and N.C.O.’s 
attended the extended musketry course at Hythe during 
this year. A number that was unprecedented in any one 
unit. 

The postponed Coronation of King Edward took place The Coron 
on August 9th. The Regiment was represented by a award vir 
mounted party of one N.C.O. and eight men under the 
command of Lieutenant George Hamilton and was 
brigaded with other detachments from the Yeomanry. 
It was posted on the route in the vicinity of Marlborough 
House. The silver Coronation Medal was given to Mr. 
Hamilton, while Sergeant H. P. Stessiger received the 
bronze medal. 

It was quite obvious that a Regiment with the pre- 
tension that heralded the first year of the King’s Colonials 
could not be financed on the modest allowances that were 
forthcoming from official sources. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wallace estimated that a capital expenditure of £2,200 
was necessary and that the annual requirements would 
be about £1,500. It was proposed to see if an amount 
could be raised that would give this figure for capital 
expenditure as well as such a sum as might defray a 
portion at least of the estimated annual expenditure. 

The promoters of the Regiment had always been 
sanguine that wealthy Colonials resident in the British 
Isles would actively support a unit intimately associated 
with the Colonies of their own origin. Early in the first 
year of the Regiment’s existence a meeting was held at 
the office of the High Commissioner of the Dominion of 
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Canada. There were present the High Commissioner 
himself, the Right Honorable Lord Strathcona, most of 
the Agents General for the Colonies, a representative 
from the India Office, and the senior officers of the Regi- 
ment. As an outcome of this meeting annual subscrip- 
tions and donations were received for several hundred 
pounds. ‘These included a liberal donation from Lord 
Strathcona of £500. Wealthy Colonials, however, did 
not justify Colonel Wallace’s optimism, and as he had 
entered into the initial engagements on a lavish scale 
commensurate with his expectations, the regimental 
finances were for many months in a critical state. - Ul- 
timately the Regiment was saved from bankruptcy by 
Mr. James Horlick’ of Cowley Manor, Cheltenham, who 
generously provided the not inconsiderable sum of 
£5000. 

Although the Regiment had recruited well during the 
first few months of its existence, the supply of eligible 
youths was not sustained. As a matter of history it may 
be stated that until the Great War the Regiment, either 
as the original King’s Colonials or subsequent King 
Edward’s Horse, never reached its actual establishment. 
In 1902 and 1903 the Orderly Room, however, was much 
importuned by native East Indian students fired with 
martial aspiration. In those days auxiliary military 
service in India was closed against the pure blooded 
native, and these youths doubtless thirsted to obtain in 
the mother country that warlike training which, in their 
own land, was debarred to them. So persistent were 
their offers that it would have been possible, if the scope 
of the regiment had permitted it, to have raised an entire 
squadron from pure Asiatic students. 

Early stativ:  Dvuting 1903 the new Regiment ran the even tenour of its 
ministrative : ; . ° 

Dificuities. way. Few outside the immediate staff realized how near 

this ‘‘even tenour’’ was to bankruptcy. Certain changes 

had taken place in the Regiment. Captains Thompson, 

Howard and Sir Robert Baillie had been promoted to 

majorities to command squadrons, while Lieutenants 


1. Now Sir James Horlick. 
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Hamilton, Berry and James were made Captains. The 
following gentlemen were commissioned :—C. F. Stock- 
well, L. W. Just, R. G. Finlay, J. Armstrong, C. H. Hill 
- and W. C. Robison. These officers were all promoted 
from the ranks except the last named. The Rev. A. 
Hunns, D.C.L., who had made the acquaintance of the 
Regiment at Sidcup, was appointed an additional Hon. 
Chaplain on the understanding that he was a Canadian. 

The precarious condition of the regimental exchequer 
suggested a special effort to raise private funds. It was 
proposed to hold a grand afternoon concert in the Albert 
Hall. <A really wonderful concert was arranged on June 
6th under the immediate patronage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. In the interest of an overseas unit 
Mesdames Albani and Clara Butt, Miss Ada Crossley, 
- Messrs. John Coates, Plunkett Green and Kennerly 
Rumford, freely volunteered their wonderful talents. The 
hall was filled to overflowing so that the surprising 
balance of £600, there having been no expenses beyond 
printing, was available for the Regimental Funds. 

One of the firmest friends that the Regiment possessed 
was found in Major-General Lord Chesham, Inspector- 
General of Yeomanry. Lord Chesham realized from the 
first the infinite possibilities in a unit that focussed in the 
one combined duty a representative manhood of the 
great British Empire. A representative manhood, be it 
said, at its most malleable age. None but a bigot could 
gainsay the advantages of such a unit if its military en- 
thusiasm were properly directed. Lord Chesham was no 
bigot. He was a big hearted English gentleman with a 
horizon as big as his heart. 

He forgave and forgot the irregularities of the Sidcup Latimer Park 
camp. He took the view that no child could learn to ae 
walk until it had learned to balance. He saw what was 
wrong with the King’s Colonials, just as clearly as he 
envisaged their fighting future when the day of trial 
should come, a day he was, unfortunately, not destined 
to live to witness. He made it his own business to give 
the regiment every chance to acquire its military equili- 
brium. To this end he placed Latimer Park his own 
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home domain at the regiment’s disposal for its training 
in 1903. 

The camp was pitched about half-a-mile east from 
Latimer House on the sloping ground between the river 
Chess and the splendid woods of the home coverts. Owing 
to the cordiality of the welcome by Lord and Lady 
Chesham and the neighbouring inhabitants, the beauty 
of the surroundings, the freedom with which the Regi- 
ment was allowed and encouraged by the landlord to 
manceuvre over his magnificent estate, coupled with 
glorious summer weather, and a strict and workmanlike 
discipline, this training remained for many years in the 
memory of the older soldiers as one of the brightest rifts 
in the heavy clouds that overhung the earlier days of the 
regiment. 

During the training the Regiment was examined daily 
by Lord Chesham, and Major-General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, as Inspector of Cavalry, made his official in- 
spection. The strength during the training was practi- 
cally the same as on the previous year, viz. 18 officers 
and 202 other ranks. The Regiment was at this period 
organized on a four squadron basis as follows :— 


The “A ”’ (British Asian) enon Captain L. James. 


Ist Troop (Asian) . ; 2nd Lieut. Stockwell. 
2nd Troop (Asian) . . ‘ 2nd Lieut. Radcliffe. 
3rd Troop (Australian) : : Lieut. Corlette. 

The “ B”’ (Canadian) Squadron ae J. Howard. 
Ist Troop (Canadian) . Lieut. H. Greenwood. 


2nd Troop (Canadian) . ; Captain G. Hamilton. 
3rd Troop (Australian) : 


The “‘C”’ (Australasian) Squadron Major Sir Robert Baillie, Bart. 


Ist Troop (N.S. Wales) . : 2nd Lieut. J. Armstrong. 
2nd Troop (N.S. Wales) . : Lieut. G. 8S. Fort. 
3rd Troop (Victoria) ; : Captain A. G. Berry. 


The * D”’ (South African) sees Major J. M. Vereker. 
ist Troop (African) ; 
2nd Troop (African) , ‘ Lieut. P. R. Hare. 
3rd Troop (New Zealand) ‘ Captain R. S. Vaile. 


It will be seen that at this period the Australian 
element predominated. It was thought, however, by 
New Zealand members of the Regiment that it would be 
possible to recruit a squadron entirely from amongst New 
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Zealanders resident in the mother country. To this end 
a 5th New Zealand Squadron was formed, and the 
command was given to Captain R. 8. Vaile. But the 
requisite numbers were not forthcoming and the original 
formation grouping was re-established before the next 
annual training. 

During the autumn it became apparent to all the 
senior officers that something was wrong with the finances 
of the Regiment. In the enthusiasm for a new idea the 
expenses of formation had ‘“‘ outrun the constable.” Sal- 
vation, however, came from another and unexpected 
source. An audit of the regimental accounts during the 
autumn and winter by the Government auditors, assisted 
with information by the Finance Committee, coupled 
with the generous donation already referred to, by Mr. 
James Horlick, led to a very unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs being cleared up and the regimental finances being 
established upon a sound and economical basis for the 
future. 

On February 27th, 1904, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
H. A. Lawrence,’ (retired pay), late 17th Lancers, was 
gazetted to the Regiment as senior Major. On March 
9th the Prince of Wales, as Colonel-in-Chief, dined with 
the officers at the Hotel Cecil. Amongst the guests were 
the Duke of Fife, General Lord Grenfell, Major-General 
Lord Chesham and Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge.’ 
The Prince sent a message to the Commanding Officer 
through Sir Arthur Bigge stating “The Prince of Wales 
desires me to tell you that he much enjoyed his evening 
with the King’s Colonials.”’ 

On April 19th Colonel Willoughby Wallace issued a 
farewell order to the Regiment on retiring from the 
command. His services were requited with a C.M.G. 
On April 20th Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. H. A. Lawrence 
assumed the command. 


1. Now General Hon: Sir Herbert Lawrence, K.C.B. 
2. Now Colonel the Right Henourable Lord Stamfordham. 


Sty Herbert 
Lawrence 
appointed to 
command, 
1904. 


The new 
influence in 
the Regiment. 


CHAPTER III. 
A New REGIME. 


WITH such a distinguished cavalry officer as Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Honourable Herbert A. Lawrence, late of the 
17th Lancers, as its commanding officer there could be 
no question of the future of the King’s Colonials if there 
were any good at all in the unit. It was not, however, 
a question of a minimum quality, but of understanding, 
disciplining and administering a maximum. Colonel 
Lawrence’s career in the army had placed him in the 
forefront of the younger school of British military thought, 
of the same military enclave which was destined to conduct 
the Empire’s fighting forces through the paroxysms of 
the greatest war of all time. At the Staff College he had 
been the contemporary of Lord Haig of Bemersyde and 
the friendship and esteem formed in this close association 
had continued in later years, so that when, in 1917, Lord 
Haig’s difficulties in France became almost insuperable, 
it was to Herbert Lawrence he turned, and he summoned 
him from the command of an Infantry Division to be 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Armies in France. 
What Sir Herbert Lawrence was able to effect as Chief 
of Lord Haig’s Staff during 1918 is a matter of history, 
but it can be well imagined what it has meant to a Regi- 
ment like the King’s Colonials to have had such a great 
soldier as its commanding officer. 

Colonel Lawrence came with his experiences in South 
Africa fresh upon him. He also brought that under- 
standing of men and matters, that broadness of vision, 
which enabled him to win without effort the respect 
and loyalty of the peculiarly constituted corporation it 
was now his duty to educate. A weaker man might 


General Hon. Sir HERBERT A. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


Late Chief of the General Staff of the British Armies in France, 
Commanded the Regiment from April, 1904 to April, 1909. 
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have spoiled them and led all their military aspirations 
astray; a less human and stereotyped imperial officer. 
might have ruined the organism from another standpoint. 
As it was, neither weak, nor unsympathetic, Colonel 
Lawrence inculcated a standard in all ranks of the King’s 
Colonials, which if it did not bear as complete and im- 
mediate fruit as its commander might have desired, yet 
was so ingrained and lasting that its effects were largely 
responsible for the good services which the Regiment 
was able to render in the Great War. It is not straining 
the point to say, that these effects went far beyond this 
single unit. King Edward’s Horse put out from its ranks 
during the five years of war no less than five hundred 
and fifty young men to the commissioned ranks of the 
British Army. These carried with them into the many 
branches of the British Army the soldierly prestige and 
sense of discipline which they had absorbed in their 
parent unit. So much was this the case, that apprentice- 
ship in the ranks of King Edward’s Horse, was accepted 
as a sufficient diploma by even the most exacting com- 
manding officers. All of which can be traced to the five 
years of Colonel Lawrence’s command, when his attractive 
personality and sound military precept moulded the 
vigorous, if untrained, material that was bequeathed to 
him by Colonel Willoughby Wallace. 

The chief difficulty in the organization of a Yeomanry 
Cavalry Regiment in the metropolis is the difficulty of 
providing mounted training. Until the Duke of York’s 
Headquarters were in 1911 allotted to the Regiment, the 
regimental staff was always in pursuit of some civilian 
jobmaster’s establishment in which “‘ to squat,” as there 
were no other means of providing the riding school 
accommodation that was an essential. Thus in 1904 the 
Regimental Headquarters were moved to Gloucester 
Terrace, W., a locality that was not favourable for the 
purpose. In order that obligatory mounted drills other 
than annual training might be systematically carried 
out, Colonel Lawrence arranged with the officers com- 
manding Cavalry Regiments at Colchester, that the 
Regiment should have the use of trained horses during 
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the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays. These inter- 
mediate trainings first instituted in 1904 became annual 
features at Colchester. The last intermediate training 
was held at Whitsuntide, 1914. 
silnatied The Regiment underwent its first training with its new 
commanding officer in Gorhambury Park, the seat of 
Lord Verulam, near St. Albans. The Regiment pro- 
ceeded from its Headquarters in Gloucester Terrace to 
Gorhambury by route march, a test that was almost too 
severe for an irregular regiment on the first day of its 
embodiment. The strength in camp was 21 officers and 
252 other ranks. The Regiment was well inspected, no 
less than three inspecting officers having appeared during 
the fourteen days. These were General Lord Methuen, 
Major-General Lord Chesham, and Colonel J. Fowle, 
21st Lancers. The Commanding Officer unfortunately 
had a riding accident during the training, and sustained 
a broken collar bone. During his enforced absence from 
mounted parades the Regiment was commanded by the 
new Second-in-Command. This was Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. Fortescue, also late of the 17th Lancers, who had 
joined shortly after Colonel Lawrence. 

During 1904 a Rifle Club was formed in connection 
with the Regiment. Captain G. Hamilton was the 
Honorary Secretary of the Club during the four years of 
its existence. It organized rifle meetings at Brighton in 
August, 1905, Stowe Park in 1906, and Bisley in 1907. 
The club died in 1908. 

On December 23rd, 1904, Captain George H. Earle, 
6th Inniskilling Dragoons, was gazetted Adjutant vice 
Major R. R. Thompson, who had been acting since the 
Regiment was raised. Major Thompson resigned and was 
shortly given a War Office appointment at Aldershot. 

Although the Regiment had been raised as the King’s 
Colonials, yet the authorities would not submit to this 
nomenclature except as a sub-title, and for official pur- 
poses the unit appeared on the official registers as the 
4th County of London (King’s Colonials) Imperial Yeo- 
manry. The objection to this title, especially on the part 
of those distinguished colonists who had supported the 
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Regiment upon its Oversea Dominions basis, can be well 
understood. That it should be classed as an English 
County unit seemed to brand it with those parochial 
limitations which are anathema to all colonials. It was 
wxhard to make the authorities follow this view. Ulti- 
mately, however, they relented and from April 7th, 1905, 
the style and title of the Regiment was altered officially 
to “ The King’s Colonials, Imperial Yeomanry.” 

In 1905 the Regiment was called upon to furnish Guards Modification 
of Honour for certain functions of Overseas significance. Viton: 
It thus was able to appear in public in the modified full 
dress uniform which had been adopted soon after the new 
commanding officer had assumed command. There was 
something too garish and bizarre about the uniform as 
- it had been originally designed. This was specially the 
case with the head-dress, which consisted of an abnor- 
mally high crowned felt hat weighted down with a scarlet 
plume and a superfluity of badges and cap-lines. The 
head-dress had now been modified all round. The crown 
of the felt hat was reduced to reasonable proportions ; 
a bunch of black cock feathers worn bersagliert fashion 
replaced the hideous scarlet lamp-brush plume, while the 
lines and all the badges except one were dispensed with. 
Thus toned down a very smart and distinctive uniform 
was arrived at, and one that immediately impressed itself 
upon the public mind in the best sense of the expression. 

The opening of the Colonial and Imperial Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace was one of the occasions at which 
a Guard of Honour was furnished. This was commanded 
by Captain G. Hamilton. A more important function 
which called for a strong Guard of Honour was when the 
present King as Prince of Wales unveiled in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral a memorial tablet to the memory of the Colonial 
Troops that had fallen during the South African War. 
The King himself wore the uniform of the Regiment, and 
the Guard of Honour which mounted actually in the 
Cathedral by the Memorial was under the command of 
Captain L. James. The service was most impressive and 
‘‘a Colonial’’ wrote a letter to The Times which appeared 
on the following day, in which the writer dwelt upon 


Brighton, 
1905. 
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the added dignity to the whole proceeding by the un- 
wonted addition to the Cathedral ritual of the cadence of 
military commands and movement. 

The soldierly smartness of the ‘‘ turnout’ was gener- 
ally remarked upon. 

During this year a Social Club was organized by a 
Sergeant Perry of the regiment. It was registered as a 
Company under the title “The King’s Colonials Club, 
Ltd.” It was supported by a few of the rank and file 
for a short period, but it never was a success and it 
speedily collapsed, and with it went a certain amount of 
furniture loaned to it by the Regiment. 

The annual camp, 1905, was held in August on the 
Downs near Brighton at Ovingdean. There were present 
in camp 19 officers and 331 other ranks. This camp will 
be memorable to many on account of the strenuous 
character of the soldier’s life it entailed. Colonel Law- 
rence was intent that as little time as possible should be 
wasted. The Regiment was worked full hours, that is 
to say as much as the horses could stand, while the social 
attractions of the fashionable watering place appro- 
priated more than the balance that was available for 
wakeful recreation. The Regiment was inspected by 
the G.O.C. the Home District, and it must be admitted 
that there were many weak patches disclosed. Where 
the Squadron leaders are not equal to their duties, the 
intentions of the commanding officer, however good and 
skilful, must fail. As a remedy for this handicap Colonel 
Lawrence decided to introduce a further instructional 
element by attracting to the Regiment one of the best 
instructor officers that the British Cavalry at that period 
had produced. But of this a little later. 

Lieutenant N. P. Adams, a New Zealander, joined the 
Regiment from the Cambridge University Mounted In- 
fantry, which he had commanded as an undergraduate. 
During the Great War this officer, as Colonel Adams, 
C.M.G., commanded the Base Training Camp at New 
Zealand. | 

During 1906 an important step was taken by which 
the recruiting area of the regiment was enlarged. Colonel 
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Lawrence had given the Regiment a fair trial and upon 
an ordinary peace basis it seemed that the original con- 
tention made by Mr. Reeves, Agent General for New 
Zealand, in 1901, was substantiated and that the me- 
tropolis did not provide sufficient qualified colonials to 
fill the establishment of the Regiment. It was thought 
that Liverpool, with its large colonial shipping con- 
nections might be a fruitful recruiting ground. In 1905 
Colonel Lawrence had authorized Captain James, the 
commander of the Asian Squadron of the Regiment, to 
make preliminary enquiries. The Squadron Sergeant- 
Major of the Asian Squadron at that time was A. K. 
Burn. This efficient N.C.O. had served in the London 
Scottish contingent to the C.I.V. Rifles in South Africa. 
Through his connection with the London Scottish he was 
able to put Captain James in touch with a London 
Scottish officer who had a close connection with Liver- 
pool. This officer brought Captain James and a Mr. 
Bancroft Pearch, a volunteer Garrison Gunner, together. 
Mr. Pearch as a Lieutenant in a regiment of Lancashire 
Imperial Yeomanry had commanded a troop of Liverpool 
men many of whom were colonials. Mr. Pearch was 
certain that his old troop would follow him into the 
colonial unit, he was also sanguine that with them as a 
nucleus he would soon be able to recruit up to the strength 
of two troops and, ultimately, if the commanding officer 
so wished, to the strength of a squadron. 

Captain James placed his scheme before the command- 7 Liverpool 
ing officer and volunteered to raise, with the help of Mr. 1906. 
Pearch, a troop to be attached to the Asian Squadron. 
Colonel Lawrence was at first sceptical, but intimated 
that he had sufficient confidence in Captain James to 
permit of the experiment. The necessary authority was 
given by the War Office and on March 16th, 1906, the 
following appeared in regimental orders :—* Liverpool 
Troop—It is notified for information that a troop of the 
regiment has been formed and is now in existence in 
Liverpool. Until further orders this troop will be at- 
tached to the ‘A’ (British Asian) Squadron for training 
and discipline.”’ 
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Mr. Pearch had resigned from the Aruillery. and joined 
the King’s Colonials upon his South African qualification. 
He brought his troop of ex-Imperial Yeomen with him. 
By the courtesy of Colonel, now Brigadier-General, 
Macfie, of the Liverpool Scottish, the Liverpool troop of 
King’s Colonials were housed in the spacious headquarters 
of the Liverpool Scottish. Mr. Pearch who had great 
organizing ability, soon made the Liverpool detachment 
an unqualified success, and in a few months he was able 
to secure a permanent headquarters for his command by 
enabling the Regiment to lease a portion of the old Blue 
Coat School buildings. 

The year 1906 was replete in regimental interests. 
Karly in the year Martin Foster Dick was promoted 
to a commission. The same gazette found A. F. 
Wilding, the great New Zealand tennis player, appointed 
a Second Lieutenant in the Regiment. In July 
W. H. Dillon Bell, W. P. C. Greene, and P. O. H. Jones 
were also given commissions. In June Major J. M. 
Vereker resigned and Captain James was promoted to 
the vacant majority, while in August Major Victor 
Sandeman, late 17th Lancers, retired pay, was appointed 
Major, supernumerary to the establishment. Most of these 
events were destined to have a subsequent important 
bearing upon the history of the Regiment. Martin Dick, 
as has already been shown, was to command the Reserve 
Regiment during the war, and finally the Regiment itself 
in France. Wilding who was never an active soldier with 
the Regiment, was destined to die a soldier’s death in 
another unit during the Great War. W. H. Dillon Bell, 
after a short career in the Regiment returned to New 
Zealand and became a much considered member of the 
Legislative Assembly. On the outbreak of war he went 
as Staff Officer with the New Zealand expedition to 
Samoa and then returned to his old regiment in time to 
go with it to France. After two years of splendid service 
in France, he was killed on July 31st, 1917, while tem- 
porarily commanding “ C ”’ Squadron in the great attack 
on the Passchendael Ridge. W. P. C. Greene, though he 
failed to come back to his old unit in 1914, yet joined the 
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British Cavalry and served throughout the war. Picton 
O. H. Jones, who was a nephew of Sir Alfred Jones, 
the shipping and West African magnate, had more im- 
portant duties than troop leading in the Great War, as 
he was head of one of the great shipping companies that 
kept the national machine in motion from that particular 
angle. 

The resignation of Major Vereker made the vacancy Major v. 
that enabled Lieutenant-Colonel James to command the eae 
Regiment in France, 1916-18. Major Vereker, who had 27 oy 
been Colonel Willoughby Wallace’s Second-in-Command, 
had never fitted in with the new order of things. An 
event of very considerable importance was the bringing 
in of Major Sandeman. Major Sandeman had been 
considered, when he was Adjutant of the 17th Lancers, 
as one of the smartest Cavalry officers in the British 
service. Not only was he a stern disciplinarian, but he 
had that heaven-sent gift, so rare in the British character, 
of being an arresting instructor. It was for this great 
quality that Colonel Lawrence had induced him to come 
into the Regiment, and from the day Major Sandeman 
joined the Regiment, his personal tuition and the en- 
gaging magnetism of his personality, took it forward on 
the high road to efficiency, as far as military efficiency 
can be found within the limits of a second line training 
scheme. It fell to Major Sandeman’s lot to mobilize the 
Regiment for war in 1914. How much the Regiment 
owes to his example and influence is perhaps little known. 
Good traditions, however, live long; have a longer life 
even than bad traditions. To its good traditions the 
King’s Colonials, and King Edward’s Horse can look, 
without gainsay, to the influence that the little knot of 
ex-17th Lancer officers, perhaps often unconsciously, 
had over all ranks in the early days of the regimental 
existence. 

In January of this year Captain Hamar Greenwood, 
the vigorous Canadian who was one of the original officers 
of the Regiment, was elected a Member of Parliament 
for York City. 

In June the Regiment was commanded to furnish a 
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Guard of Honour in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the occasion 
of the dedication by King Edward of the Chapel of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. The Guard which 
was under the command of Captain L. James was formed 
on both sides of the aisle from the main west door to the 
entrance of the new Chapel. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PERIOD oF PROGRESS. 


THE Regiment went to Stowe Park, the beautiful seat Stowe Park, 
of the Baroness Kinloss, to train in 1906. This training ©” 
showed a marked all round improvement and gave a real 
promise for the future. There were 22 officers and 353 
other ranks in camp. These numbers included two strong 
troops from Liverpool which were attached to the British 
Asian Squadron. Lieutenant Pearch, unfortunately, was 
unable to come to camp. He was operated upon for 
appendicitis a few days before his detachment entrained. 
The two London troops of the British Asian Squadron 
marched from London to Stowe Park. They drew their 
horses at Enfield and billetted for the first night of the 
march at Berkhampstead, and reached the camp at 
Stowe Park on the following afternoon. Here they were 
met by the Commanding Officer and Major Sandeman. 
Colonel Lawrence, thereupon, inspected the fifty horses 
that had made the march, and there was not a single 
sore back. Considering the distance, and the fact that 
all horses had been newly fitted with their saddlery at 
Enfield, this evidence of good horse mastership was sur- 
prising, especially to Major Sandeman, who on this 
occasion met the yeomanry cavalry for the first time. 
At this period a very considerable and healthy spirit 
of rivalry had arisen between squadrons. As long as 
class squadrons were maintained this rivalry ran very 
high ; often to fever pitch. The Commanding Officer 
attached Major Sandeman to the “B” (Canadian) 
Squadron as instructor for the training. The effect was 
instantaneous and what was more encouraging, Major 
Sandeman found the material in the ranks so receptive 
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and anxious to learn, that he himself became as ardent 
in his duties, as were those whom he instructed. 

The reality of the colonial connection was emphasised 
during this training by the attachment of an officer of 
the Canadian’ Dragoons to the Regiment. 

Senator Fraser, an Australian magnate, also visited the 
camp, and was so favourably impressed by all that he 
saw and the hospitality he received, that he cemented 
his friendship with an annual donation of £100, a donation 
which never failed to arrive annually until 1920, the year 
after his death. 

Colonel Lawrence, during his term of command, 
always aimed at making one field duty the feature of the 
annual training. At Stowe Park the training subject 
was ‘‘ Outposts.’ There was a general improvement all 
round and the Inspecting Officer’s report was most 
encouraging. The Liverpool experiment had succeeded, 
and it really seemed that the Regiment was upon the 
high road to a solid future. It was pointed out to the 
commanding officer that a very large number of young 
colonials attended the universities and that in all proba- 
bility they would be attracted by a unit composed of a 
mixed representation from the Overseas Dominions. The 
authority to raise detachments of the Regiment at 
Oxford and Cambridge was forthcoming. 

Meanwhile Capt. Fort had enlisted the sympathy of 
the Rhodes Trustees in the proposal, and especially that 
of Lord Milner? and Dr. George Parkin,* the organizing 
representative of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust. On 
November 5th of this year Colonel Fortescue and Capt. 
Fort visited Oxford, and were met by Mr. F. J. Wylie, 
who was responsible at Oxford for the Rhodes Scholars’ 
welfare out of doors. Mr. Wylie collected the colonial 
Rhodes Scholars together in Brazenose Hall, where 
Colonel Fortescue shortly addressed them on the merits 
of military training and constitution of the King’s 
Colonials. As a result of this meeting about twenty 


1. Lieut.-Col. W. Grant Morden, M.P. 
2. Vtde Appendices. Correspondence with Lord Milner. 
3. Now Sir George Parkin, K.C.M.G. 
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enrolled themselves. Of these A. G. Cameron’ and F. P. 
Day were the most energetic militarists. 

In December, 1906, the first undergraduate appeared 
in Regimental Orders. It was a small beginning, but the 
idea made a favourable impression. Cambridge followed 
suit and in May of the following year that University had 
its embryo troop of young overseas men for the King’s 
Colonials. The first officer of the Regiment to take the 
university detachments in hand was Captain Seymour 
Fort, who left the “C” (Australian Squadron) for that 
purpose. In a few years the university troops became 
sufficiently strong to be organized as a separate squadron 
under the command of their own squadron leader. 

Hitherto the motive force behind the Regiment had apa Othe 
been found in the desire of certain colonials resident in towards the 
the metropolis to exploit such colonial elements that were “8” 
distributed in and about London. There had been but 
little interest aroused in the great Overseas’ Dominions 
themselves. The general answer to all demands for 
recognition from abroad was found in the question “‘ What 
purpose do you serve ? ’’—‘‘ What niche do you fill?” 
It made but little impression to point out the subtle ad- 
vantages that were comprised in the common meeting 
ground of half-a-thousand young men focussing in one 
military unit the farflung perspectives of a dozen English- 
speaking scions of the motherland. To the practical 
minds of the elder colonists this was mere sentiment and 
consequently ephemeral. To convince them that it was 
not ephemeral it required a demonstration of concrete 
utility. This must be utility to themselves, of utility to 
the Imperial Home Forces they took no stock. It was 
not their concern. The year 1907, however, was a year 
destined to be important in London in colonial affairs. 
The Imperial Conference had been opened and was 
attended by the Premiers from the Dominions overseas. 


1. A. G. Cameron rejoined King Edward’s Horse at the outbreak 
of war and rose to be the commander of ‘“‘C”’ Squadron. In 1918 he 
transferred to the Berkshire Regiment, as promotion was blocked in 
his own unit. 

F. P. Day is now a professor at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
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It was hoped that when these distinguished visitors saw 
something of the Regiment as a going colonial concern, 
with the Prince of Wales as its Chief, they would do more 
than shrug their shoulders and look upon the venture 
as a “pretty idea.”” During that spring the Regiment 
turned out three Guards of Honour in connection with 
colonial ceremonies. 

The first was when King Edward opened the South 
African Exhibition at Vincent Square on the occasion 
when he so prettily knighted Sir Pieter Bam. This 
Guard was commanded by Major G. Hamilton. When 
the Colonial Premiers were entertained to an official 
luncheon by the Lord Mayor, Captain H. C. Corlette 
commanded a splendid Guard of Honour at the Guildhall, 
and three days later the Regiment turned out yet another 
Guard of Honour at the Albert Hall when the Colonial 
Premiers were the guests of the “1900” Club. This 
Guard of Honour was commanded by Major Sir Robert 
Baillie. These demonstrations were not without their 
effect, but they had not proved utility in the form that 
the oversea Dominions’ Governments understood it. 
The time was coming; the thin end of the wedge was. 
in, but full comprehension was not yet. 

This year the Regiment again changed its headquarters. 
Premises that comprised the largest sized riding-school 
in London were taken in Hollywood Road, Kensington. 
Having done its preliminary trainings at Colchester as 
usual, the Regiment entrained in the late summer to the 
Berkshire Downs for its annual training. The camp was 
actually at Churn. There were 21 officers and 375 other 
ranks in camp. The Oxford and Cambridge detachments 
were attached to the “D”’ (South African) Squadron. 
Still further progress was made in the Regiment during 
this training. Major Sandeman was attached as in- 
structor to the “C’’ Squadron, and immediately electri- 
fied the personnel to productive effort. General Sir N. G. 
Lyttleton, G.C.B., Chief of the Staff, was the Inspecting 
Officer, and he directed the commanding officer to inform 
all ranks that he was very pleased with the Regiment. 

In the autumn the Regiment sustained two severe 
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losses. In October Major Sir Robert Baillie, Bart, com- 
manding the “C” (Australian) Squadron died at Col- 
chester. Sir Robert was one of the little knot of over-seas 
men who were the original officers of the unit. His 
dignified prestige rather than pronounced military ability 
had been a great asset to all ranks in those early days. 
Long years in the Australian bush had made him both 
understanding and understandable. He was altogether 
a most loveable character. 

A few weeks after Sir Robert Baillie’s death, Major- 
General Lord Chesham was killed out hunting. From the 
first Lord Chesham had béen a true and stedfast friend to 
the King’s Colonials, and it was largely due to his guiding 
hand that the Regiment survived the incidence of its 
first two years existence. The Regiment did last honours 
to both these gallant gentlemen, and none who knew 
them well, but faced the future with the knowledge that 
they had made gaps it would take years to fill. 

The year 1908 was pregnant in changes in the British Changes in th 
Army as the outcome of the establishment of an Army tary System. 
Council and Imperial General Staff. The King’s Colonials 
could not fail to be influenced by the giant upheaval in 
the military hierarchy. In 1907 the details of Lord 
Haldane’s territorial scheme had been digested. Under 
the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act that arose there- 
from there appeared no means by which the Regiment 
could have differential treatment in accordance with its 
colonial pretentions. The War Office would devise no 
means to treat the Regiment otherwise than as a Terri- 
torial unit established in London. As such it must be 
placed under one or the other of the two Territorial 
Associations that were to administer the volunteers in 
the metropolitan area. Bureaucracy, which abhors all 
individualism, arose to crush the King’s Colonials and its 
aspirations back into line with their other paper organi- 
zations. There was, however, a chink in the official 
armour. The strategic imagination of the General Staff 
was circumscribed by the nation’s traditional objection 
to conscription, and the volunteer’s shibboleth, ‘‘ Home 
Defence.” It dare not envisage the national emergency 
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that would break down the unreasoning conservatism 
of the British mind. Here was a unit that claimed to be 
representative of the Colonies. If its pretensions were 
genuine, it should be untramelled by those memories of 
military excesses in the civil wars, which, handed down 
through many generations, were responsible for the 
Britisher’s sub-conscious abhorrence of, and mistrust in, 
military tutelage. 

Public opinion is of sheep-like resolution. If one unit 
could .be found to shake itself completely free from the 
‘‘ safeguards’ which the British system of voluntary 
service imposed upon the Army. Staff, then the precedent 
would be established. It was this precedent, and not a 
colonial unit that the new formed hierarchy desired. 
The War Office proposed that the Regiment should 
undertake special obligations of service, in which case, 
it would receive exceptional treatment. The War Office’s 
suggestion was, that in event of the Regiment being 
embodied under the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 
there should be no question of “‘ home defence,” but it 
would engage to serve as a unit anywhere that the 
exigencies of the emergency might require. - 

As this proposal, if carried into effect, would of course 
invalidate the existing engagements on which both 
officers and men were serving, and would necessitate a 
new declaration and form of attestation, it was impossi- 
ble for the commanding officer to make a firm reply 
without a regimental plebescite. This plebescite took 
place during the Colchester trainings. Squadron Com- 
manders were instructed to explain the situation to their 
men and to take a vote. The vote was almost unanimous. 
In fact 97 per cent. of the serving members undertook 
the new obligation with alacrity. 

The immediate result of this determination was a com- 
plete recognition by the War Office of the Regiment’s claim 
to have consideration as a colonial unit. It was divorced 
from the administration of the County of London Terri- 
torial Force Association, and placed under an Association 
of its own. This association, which had for its chairman, 
Lord Stamfordham, then Private Secretary to the Prince 
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of Wales, was composed of the following important 
colonial gentlemen :—The Right Honble. Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, High Commissioner for Canada; Sir 
Somerset French, Agent General for the Cape of Good 
Hope; Captain’ Muirhead Collins, R.N., Representative 
of the Commonwealth of Australia in London. Regi- 
mentally the Commanding Officer and the next two 
senior officers were represented upon the committee. 
The Adjutant for the time being acted as Secretary, 
until 1911, when Mr. Arthur G. Morrish, of the firm of 
Morrish, Grant and Co., Chartered Accountants, under- 
took these duties. This official recognition at home, and 
the reports by the Australian and New Zealand officers, 
attached to the General Staff at the War Office, induced 
the above named self-governing Dominions to see some 
advantage in the establishment of a unit representative 
of their young manhood in the mother country even it 
it were administered by the Imperial authorities. As 
the first fruits of this recognition several colonial mounted 
units applied, and received permission, to be allied with 
the King’s Colonials.’ 
As may be readily understood so great and far reaching OUR 2s. 
a change in the constitution of a unit did not just chance campaign. 
to be thrown up by the development of Lord Haldane’s 
scheme of reserve forces reform. It entailed a vast 
amount of work and voluminous correspondence. With 
the permission of Colonel Lawrence, the spade work of 
this development was undertaken by his second-in- 
command Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Fortescue. Early 
in his connection with the Regiment Colonel Fortescue 
had seen the possibilities of a colonial unit. Like so many 
prophets he had found scant honour in his own country. 
His enthusiasm for the cause had perhaps carried his 
imagination beyond the possibilities of the moment. He 
persevered against many difficulties and proved himself 
impervious to countless wait-a-bit thorns that would 
have restrained anvone less convinced of the national 
1. Now Sir R. Muirhead Collins, K.C.M.G. 
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importance of a cause. It was undoubtedly due to Colonel 
Fortescue that the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments ultimately accepted service in King Edward’s 
Horse as the equivalent of obligatory service in their own 
forces and thus made it easy for the youth of their 
Dominions to carry out their education and military 
service concurrently, though absent from their colony. 
The Annual Training in 1908 was also held on the 
Berkshire Downs in the same locality as on the previous 
year. This camp was not as well attended; the parade 
state being 19 officers and 294 other ranks. It was, also, 
the last embodiment during Colonel Lawrence’s period 
of command. From the point of view of training it was, 
probably, the most satisfactory camp that the Regiment. 
had yet accomplished. From the personal standpoint. 
there are several things that enforce themselves upon the 
regimental historian. This was the seventh training since 
the formation of the regiment, and consequently since the 
South African war. It was also just six years before the 
outbreak of the great Kuropean war. It was also the first 
camp at which the University detachments appeared in 
strength at the annual training. The Oxford detachment 
was thirty-five strong and included in its ranks Private 
R. D. Furse, who was destined to become a distinguished 
squadron commander in the Great War, and to earn a 
D.S.O. and bar; also contemporary with Private Furse 
was S. W. Cronje of South Africa, nephew of the dis- 
tinguished Boer General who beleagured Kimberley and 
finally surrendered to Lord Roberts. This Oxford detach- 
ment was attached to “*D’’ Squadron with its officer 2nd- 
Lieut. A. G. Cameron, Rhodes Scholar, who also served with 
distinction with the Regiment during the European war. 
The Cambridge Troop which was commanded by 2nd- 
Lieut. A. G. McKenzie, was thirty strong and was attached 
to “‘C’”’ Squadron. Lieutenant McKenzie was the son 
of Colonel McKenzie of the Natal Forces, who with Major 
Hubert Gough’ had ridden into Ladysmith in the front 
of the force that raised that famous siege in 1900. The 
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sergeant with the Cambridge troop was J. N. MacDonald 
who like Private Furse became a distinguished Squadron 
leader with the Regiment in France during the war. Of 
the thirteen subaltern officers on the strength of the 
Regiment in 1908, eleven served in the European war, 
1914-18. Two 2nd-Lieutenants, M. F. Dick and G. G. 
Russell, had acting command of the Regiment in France, 
while 2nd-Lieutenants W. H. D. Bell, H. F. Creswick, 
A. G. Cameron and J. N. MacDonald served with dis- 
tinction in the Regiment. 
The Regiment during the camp was inspected by Colonel 
IT. P. C. Calley, commanding the London Mounted Brigade. 
About this period a Masonic Lodge was established in 
the Regiment under the title of the King’s Colonials’ 
Lodge.’ The original promoters were Dr. A. Hunns, the 
Regimental Chaplain; Sergeant-Majors H. P, Stessiger, 
W.C. Kirby, T. H. Palmer, and Sergeant A. F. Wicksteed. 
Karly in 1909 King George, then Prince of Wales, as Colonel 
Honorary Colonel of the Regiment, honoured the officers recoihiaed 
by dining with them at the Ritz Hotel. The King was peering 
keenly appreciative of the great progress which the 
Regiment had made under Colonel Lawrence, and had 
a kindly word for every officer of the Regiment present. 
On April 20th, his term of command having expired, 
and the exigencies of his private affairs not allowing the 
extension in command that he was pressed to accept, 
Colonel Lawrence issued his farewell and strangely pro- 
phetic order,” and was succeeded by Colonel Henry 
Fortescue. Colonel Lawrence carried with him the 
goodwill of every officer and man that had served under 
him, and as has been already suggested, the good in- 
fluences which he established were destined to remain 
active for many years to come, and to bear rich fruit in 
the great occasions of 1914-18. 


1. See Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Tut REGIMENT BECOMES ‘“‘ King Epwarp’s Horsgz.” 


In the preceding chapters the narrative has been con- 
fined more or less to the executive history of the Regi- 
ment. There was, however, an administrative side to 
the shield and the commanding officers of the period 
knew that this presented the least bright picture of the 
two. It is a curious feature in the government of the 
British Islands that the authorities are able, in peace, 
to exploit almost gratuitously the vanity, or the military 
instinct—call it which you may—of a proportion of the 
civilian manhood. The incentive to conceit or to arms 
is so strong that these men are partially disciplined and 
trained at a very low cost to the State and at consider- 
able expense to themselves. With a regiment with the 
pretentions of the King’s Colonials the administrative 
costs, were far in excess of the niggardly grants with 
which the public exchequer rewarded the standard of 
efficiency it demanded. Without private funds the 
Regiment could neither be clothed nor horsed and trained 
efficiently. This meant that to avert a liability that few 
commanding officers could afford, the generosity of the 
wealthy, amongst gentlemen of overseas’ connection, had 
to be stimulated. | 

Broadly speaking, it was necessary to find between 
£1200 and £1500 per annum, in excess to the official 
grants, to enable the Regiment to keep within reach of 
any efficiency, that was worthy of consideration. This 
meant much importuning of capitalists. Many individu- 
als and corporations combined to furnish the several com- 
manding officers with the funds that enabled them to 
stave off disaster. The list of annual subscribers include 
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His Majesty the King, and the Rhodes Trustees. It was 
not until the late Lord Strathcona came forward with a 
splendid gift that the commanding officer was able to con- 
template the annual budget without apprehension. This 
gift, however, was not unconditional. But this will be 
explained in due course. 

The Administration had to arrange for the housing of m es 
the detachments now authorized in Liverpool, Oxford - 
and Cambridge. It has already been shown that the 
Liverpool detachment was able to secure good head- 
quarters in the Old Blue Coat School. The lease of these 
premises were secured by the good offices of the late Mr. 
G. H. Ball, the uncle of Lieutenant Pearch, who liberally 
supported his nephew’s command both with his local 
influence and where necessary with hard cash. 

The difficulty of finding horses both for the inter- 
mediate and the annual trainings was not the least of the 
administrative difficulties. In the long run it was neces- 
sary to depend upon the job-master. The job-master 
has never been slow in the up-take, and all that a 
niggardly government allowed and more found its way 
into his rapacious maws. In a few instances, certain 
detachments, such as the Liverpool troop, were able to 
have access to trained government horses. But these 
opportunities were rare, and for the most part the men 
were trained on such horses as, through age or other 
invalidity, found their forlorn way into the job-masters’ 
establishments. Oxford and Cambridge were a trifle 
better placed, as the demand for guinea mounts during 
the hunting season, with that insistence which is in- 
separable from the undergraduate, produced a _ better 
class of yeomanry cavalry mount, than was forthcoming 
at the government price from the horse-supplying fra- 
ternity in the vicinity of London. But it was of these 
ills that the troubles of the ambitious volunteer in the 
past were made, and contributed so much to the con- 
tempt in which the professional soldier in those days 
saw fit to hold his amateur imitator. 

The social side of the corporation, now very generally 
popular as the King’s Colonials, was not neglected. This 
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took the form of an annual ball in London, which was 
generally held in one of the best known public ball rooms. 
There was also an annual regimental concert to which 
some colonial or military dignitary would be invited to 
present the prizes which had been won at the annual 
sports and rifle meetings during training. These were 
the only means by which the commanding officers and 
officers could keep alive that esprit de corps which is the 
life-blood of every military unit, be it amateur or pro- 
fessional. The Liverpool detachment always provided 
their own annual banquet and ball, and the latter was 
considered one of the chief social events of the great 
seaport’s year. 

The Regiment after a year or two of miserable failure 
was able to provide itself with a really good band. There 
will be few amongst those who can remember the original 
efforts in this direction who will forget the mutiny of the 
first band. This mutiny took the form of massacring 
the music during the parade service at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and finally emitting discordant sounds 
instead of the National Anthem after the Chaplain 
General had delivered himself of his stock sermon for 
that year. But these were of the original wait-a-bit 
thorns. In the first Trumpet-Major, Mr. Peter Anderson, 
a quite efficient Bandmaster was found and for several ' 
years he provided a band that was a credit to the uniform 
it wore, and which was seen on most public platforms 
that could raise an excuse for a colonial intimacy. It 
was during Bandmaster Anderson’s directorate of the 
band that the present regimental march ‘“ The Land of 
Hope and Glory ”’ was adopted.’ 

The increase in the university detachments had been 
so satisfactory, that Colonel Fortescue’s first order as 
commanding officer provided for the amalgamation of 


1. In 1902 a very suitable regimental march had been composed 
by Mr. Archibald Evans, conductor of the orchestra at Frascatti’s 
Restaurant. Colonel Fortescue, however, when he came to command, 
preferred Sir Edward Elgar’s classic score, and with the composer’s 
consent and the publisher’s permission, ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory ”’ 
became the Regimental March. Bandmaster Anderson, King’s 
Colonials Yeomanry, arranged the hymn in band parts. 
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the four troops of undergraduates as one Squadron. The 
command was given to Captain N. P. Adams’ from the 
“* A” Squadron. 

This selection was made because Captain Adams, Changes under 
himself a New Zealander, had begun his military career ane 
in the Cambridge Volunteers, Mounted Infantry. In fact 
when his university career had ended he was in command 
of this unit and transferred direct to the King’s Colonials. 
In the opinion of the commanding officer, an officer 
recently connected with one of the universities was more 
likely to make a success of a squadron composed entirely 
of undergraduates than Captain Seymour Fort, who was 
much further removed from the modern graduates train 
of thought. This is not a critical treatise, but Captain 
Fort’s resignation which speedily followed the new or- 
ganization, was keenly felt by his brother officers. 

The new commanding officer also did away with the 
inter-squadron distinctions and the distinctive squadron 
badges. All class distinctions were abolished. That is 
to say as long as a recruit fulfilled the established colonial 
qualification, it did not matter from what Dominion he 
came, he was drafted into the squadron that gave the 
best training facilities for his individual case. The inter- 
colony rivalry was therefore broken down, and an inter- 
squadron antagonism instituted in its place. Although 
many regretted the passing of the original system of 
grouping, yet it was only justified on sentimental grounds. 
The new system made for equality in strength between 
squadrons, which of itself is a long step in the direction 
of efficiency. 

The new commanding officer was a man of eager tem- 
perament. During his four years’ service in the regiment 
he had taught himself to think imperially and there was 
a wide horizon to the future that his ambitious imagina- 
tion saw for the Regiment he was now called upon to 
command. His regiment presented to him a great and 
absorbing theme. Unlike his predecessor, he was not 
content to train and mould the material he had to hand. 


1. Now Colonel N. P. Adams, C.M.G., of New Zealand Military 
Forces. 
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He would expand it until it became a compelling power 
in the land. The hard practical soldier who was destined 
to become Chief of the General Staff of the greatest 
British Army that ever took the field had seen the limi- 
tations of the theme. 

The visionary saw only possibilities that took heed 
neither of bureaucratic antagonism nor overseas inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless it was a great theme, this vision 
of a brigade in the mother country, representative of 
every one of the King’s Dominions overseas. A brigade, 
which would focus in Imperial unity a wonderful leaven 
of young manhood; a society that would build up 
respect and reliance between each farflung Dominion 
and the Homeland ; an organization that would mould 
and cement the young idea in its impressionable age in 
the frank and free discipline of comradeship in arms. It 
was the germ of this theme that had appeared to George 
Hamilton during the Boer war and out of which the 
Regiment found its birth ; it was this theme that found 
expression in the great Cecil Rhodes’ will; it was this 
theme that compelled Colonel Henry Fortescue. But 
it was a theme that could be flogged to death. Henry 
Fortescue in his eager enthusiasm came close to de- 
stroying his own off-spring. He came very near to success 
and most of the spade work, that gave such big results 
in the war was his, and his good work remained after him. 
But for the period of his command he made the pace just 
a little too hot. The overseas’ representatives and the 
officials at the War Office alike wearied of his exuberance. 
The boredom of surfeit well nigh obliterated the material 
values that his schemes possessed. 

The training in 1909 took place in circumstances that 
were novel to the Regiment. A Brigade camp was ordered 
for the five mounted regiments administered by the 
London Command, and commanded by Colonel T. Calley, 
C.B.". The place of training was Pond Farm Camp, 


1. These regiments were :—Ist County of London (Middlesex) 
Yeomanry, City of London (Roughriders), 2nd County of London 
(Westminster Dragoons), 3rd County of London (Sharpshooters), and 
the King’s Colonials, 
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Salisbury Plain. ‘The strength attending was 24 officers 
and 415 other ranks. Lieutenant-Colonel Sandeman, 
instead of being an instructor officer attached to a back- 
ward squadron, was now Second-in-Command. 

During the period of regimental training, it was Colonel 
Sandeman, more than Colonel Fortescue, who hammered 
the Regiment into shape. Colonel Fortescue concerned 
himself rather with the advancement of his regiment and 
his schemes for its future with the Higher Estate. He 
arranged for several overseas dignitaries to visit the 
Regiment upon Salisbury Plain amongst whom were Sir 
Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand, and Sir 
George Reid, High Commissioner for Australia. At the 
time Sir Joseph Ward had a son in the ranks of the 
University Squadron, while later Sir George Reid also 
had a son a Private in King Edwaid’s Horse. Colonel 
Fortescue also invited Brigadier-General R. Haking’ of 
the General Staff of the Southern Command to give a 
lecture to the officers and N.C.O.’s of the Regiment. . 
General Haking chose as his subject the uses of mounted 
troops in modern warfare. This subject he dealt with 
in great vigour; but the incident is memorable, not only 
from the merit of the lecture, but in the fact that 1t was 
the first introduction of General Haking to a regiment, 
to which, as this history will presently disclose, he was, 
as a Corps Commander in the great war, to pay the 
highest tribute. 

Among the new officers who were commissioned in the 
Regiment this year was R. D. Furse. Captain George 
Karle, the Adjutant, having completed his term of duty 
with the Regiment, retired from the service and was 
succeeded by Captain R. A. Coote, 17th Lancers, late 
of the North-West Mounted Police. This change took 
place in November. 

The year 1910 furnished further landmarks in the 
history of the Regiment. The already long list of allied 
regiments was increased by the addition of the 7th and 


1. Now Lieut.-General Sir R. Haking, K.C.B. 
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8th (Victorian Mounted Rifles), the 9th, 10th, 17th and 
18th Australian Light Horse. 

On May 6th His Majesty King Edward VII died at 
Buckingham Palace. The State Funeral through London 
to Windsor took place on May 20th. The Regiment 
furnished a dismounted detachment for the line of route 
and also, by special command of His Majesty King George, 
a small party to march in the procession. This party in 
the procession, eight in number, including the com- 
manding officer, marched at the head of the Colonial 
Contingent. The detachment for the line of route num- 
bered three officers and sixty N.C.O.’s and men under 
the command of Major G. Hamilton. This detachment 
lined the route in the vicinity of the Marble Arch. Prior to 
the arrival of the procession it had to be employed with 
other troops from the London Mounted Brigade in 
holding back the dense crowds that were collected on the 
northern side of the Marble Arch. 

After the ceremony the commanding officer received 
the following letter from Sir Francis Hopwood, Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary for the Colonies :— 

“IT am directed by the Earl of Crewe to convey to 
you his acknowledgment of the readiness with which 
you made arrangements for adding to the Colonial 
Contingent, which marched in the procession at the 
Funeral of King Edward VII on 20th instant, a section 
of the King’s Colonials as representing a Military Force 
drawn from all the Colonies of the British Empire.”’ 
On June 9th the new Sovereign was graciously pleased 

to cause it to be intimated that he would retain the 
Honorary Colonelcy of the regiment, which intimation 
changed, in the Gazette of September 2nd, 1910, the title 
of the appointment to Colonel-in-Chief. 

It may almost be said that with the death of King 
Edward, the style and title of the Regiment died also, for 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, as one of the most 
distinguished. members of the Regiment’s Committee of 
Administration, informed those interested in the welfare 
of the Regiment, that many British subjects of the 
Oversea Dominions, himself amongst the number, ob- 
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jected to the terms “Colonies”? and ‘‘ Colonials,” as 
being unfitted to describe the dignity and status of the 
great self-governing Dominions, and that such objection 
naturally extended to the title of the Regiment. He 
further stated that if the title were changed to meet this 
sentiment and if, with His Majesty’s permission, the new 
name incorporated a memory of the late King Edward, 
he would be prepared to make a donation of £10,000 to 
the private funds of the Regiment. 

The proposal was put before the commanding officer, 
who, after due consideration and with the Colonel-in- 
Chief’s gracious permission, accepted the offer. Thus 
on July 12th, 1910, by authority of the Gazette the dis- 
tinctive and euphonious title of ‘‘ King’s Colonials,” 
which the Regiment had borne for eight years, was, like 
Esau’s birthright, sold for a “mess of pottage,” and a 
new name was substituted. The style and title selected 
was “ King Edward’s Horse ”’ (The King’s Oversea Do- 
minions Regiment). The opportunity was also taken at 
the time of the change to enforce with full stringency the 
qualifications for admission to the Regiment. 

It is as King Edward’s Horse that the Regiment has 
made its military traditions. 

It may be here emphasised that the ephemeral regi- 
ment known as the 2nd King Edward’s Horse, has neither 
official, nor unofficial connection with the subject of this 
history. 

The training in 1910 was again a Brigade training on 
Salisbury Plain. The numbers this year fell off and there 
were only 20 officers and 327 other ranks present, a drop 
of nearly 20 per cent. from the previous training. This 
training is chiefly memorable as far as the Regiment is 
concerned in that it led to the Duke of Connaught, who 
was inspecting upon the Plain, tendering an adverse 
report upon the Regiment to the Colonel-in-Chief. The 
character and text of the report is not available amongst 
the regimental records. It is probable that it never was 
a written report; but it is common knowledge that the 
Colonel-in-Chief was not pleased with whatever report 
his Royal Uncle gave him. So much so, that on the fol- 
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lowing year His Majesty ordered the Chief of the General 
Staff to visit the Regiment during its training and report 
to him upon its efficiency. This, however, is anticipating. 
The only occasion on which the Duke of Connaught saw 
the Regiment was in the course of field operations, which 
terminated with a march past by the London Mounted 
Brigade. During this ceremonial the alignment of the 
King Edward’s Horse was spoiled by a horse in the 
leading squadron falling dead in front of the saluting 
base, while during the operations a squadron of the 
Regiment caught and annihilated a London yeomanry 
regiment in column of route under the royal eye. It is 
not known which of the two was the more heinous 
offence. 

It is not, however, to be seriously suggested that the 
adverse report was based on these slight incidents. The 
circumstance would probably warrant a deeper probe. 
It may be that the eager enthusiasm of the new com- 
manding officer had upset the even tenour of those bu- 
reaucrats upon whose reports a senior Inspecting Officer 
must lean to some extent when appraising the working 
values of obscure units; it may be that other reasons 
led to this check in the march of the regimental 
progress. But the fact remained that for the time being 
the Colonel-in-Chief became anxious about the future 
of the unit whose pretentions he had believed in, and 
with whose aspirations he had so graciously identified 
the Royal Person. | 

Towards the close of this year the Regiment gave a 
complimentary dinner to Colonel Sir Henry Pellatt, 
K.C.V.O., the officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Canada, which unit was visiting the Mother 
Country. The dinner was given at the Holborn Res- 
taurant. Lord Strathcona and many other prominent 
Colonials were among the guests. 


Colonel H. FORTESCUE, C.B.E. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CoLONEL FORTESCUE’S COMMAND. 


His Masxrsty, the CoLONEL-IN-CHIEF of the Regiment, ee. 
was crowned on June 22nd, 1911. As may be well — 
understood this was a year replete in the annals of a 
regiment of colonial origin. The ceremonial life of the 
Regiment began early in January, when the Right 
Honble. Sir George Reid, High Commissioner for Aus- 
tralia, attended a regimental function at the Connaught 
Rooms and distributed the prizes for athletic and military 
competitions for the year. Sir George, apart from his 
personal interest in King Edward’s Horse, from his 
almost pontifical position as High Commissioner, appre- 
ciated the value of the Regiment to the Antipodes, and 
never failed to give happy expression to his views on the 
subject. His interest produced reflex action on the part of 
his military staff. Colonels Hoad and Legge’ in turn as the 
Commonwealth military representatives at the War Office 
both identified themselves with King Edward’s Horse, as 
did Colonel Robin of the New Zealand General Staff. 

In March the Regimental Headquarters were trans- 
ferred from Grove House, Hollywood Road, to the more 
dignified and appropriate quarters in the Duke of York’s 
Headquarters, Chelsea, which the Regiment still occupies. 
These premises consist of one half of a large block of 
buildings on the south side of the old Duke of York’s 
Royal Military School grounds, and contain a large 
Recreation Room, and Sergeants’ Mess on the ground 
floor; Headquarter Offices, Quartermaster’s Store and 
Officers’ Mess on the first floor, and a large Drill Hall 


1. Colonel Hoad had represented the Commonwealth during the 
Russo-Japanese War and died before the great European War. Lieut.- 
Colonel Legge commanded a Division under Sir Ian Hamilton at 


Gallipoli in 1915. 
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occupying the whole area of the second floor. In 1912 
a Riding School and Miniature Ranges were built in the 
adjoining grounds for the general use of the Territorial 
units which were established in the main buildings of the 
old school. 

In February Captain E. W. Hermon, late of the 7th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars, was gazetted to the Regiment 
as junior major. There was considerable heartburning 
over this appointment, as it was thought that the Regi- 
ment had been now long enough established not to 
require further infusion of strong blood in the senior 
ranks. In fact the new appointment resulted in further 
resignations ; or rather transfers to the Reserve, which 
was tantamount to the same thing. But, as events have 
proved, the admission of Major Hermon at this period 
was one of the better services which Colonel Fortescue 
rendered to the Regiment. 

Major Hermon, who was in the best sense the beau 
ideal of a Cavalry Officer, was given command of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Squadron, which command was 
now vacant as Captain Noel Adams had returned to 
New Zealand. The University Squadron was not the 
easiest unit to administer, train, and command. In the 
first place it was necessary to have an officer who could 
compel respect and. affection from amongst the inde- 
pendent element in its ranks. Moreover, it was essential 
that this officer should be in a position to give very con- 
siderable time to his duties, and, should be of the tem- 
perament that would infuse military energy into a rather 
diffident cohort. Major Hermon possessed these rather 
rare qualities, and it can be said without a suspicion of 
exaggeration, that he succeeded in raising his squadron 
to an extraordinary high state of efficiency, in spite of 
the ever changing nature of its personnel. 

The growing interest which Australia and New Zealand 
took in the Regiment was again emphasized by the 
application by ten more units to be allied with it.’ 

1. These were :—Il13th, 14th and 15th Light Horse (Queensland 
Mounted Infantry), 10th, 11th and 19th Light Horse (Victorian Mounted 


Rifles), and the Ist, 2nd, 5th and 8th Regiments, New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles. | 
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On May 16th the series of brilliant ceremonial parades 
which marked the Coronation of King George V, began 
with the unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial in front 
of Buckingham Palace. 

The Regiment on this occasion furnished eight officers 
and twenty-four other ranks. This detachment was 
split up into small groups which were posted at the foot 
of the six columns, emblematic of the Oversea Dominions, 
that flank the approaches to the Memorial, while the 
commanding officer and the remainder were stationed at 
the Memorial itself. It is interesting to call to mind that 
this latter party in their scarlet and drab uniform, waving 
cock feathers and colonial broad-brimmed headdress 
attracted a special attention from the ex-Kaiser who was 
present at the ceremony. Little was it then thought that 
several of those present on this parade would be engaged 
for four years in facing that self-same Kaiser’s troops on 
the Western Front in France. 

The Regiment played its part in the actual Coronation cestge Se ag 
ceremonies. On June 8th a special parade service was for Colontal 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral for the Colonial Contingents 77° 
assembled in London. King Edward’s Horse was the 
only Imperial unit permitted to join this parade. It was 
represented by a 100 men under the command of Captain 
H. C. Corlette. It was a splendid turn-out and as the 
men swung up Ludgate Hill, they attracted much at- 
tention and lost nothing by comparison with their 
brothers-in-arms from overseas. 

Coronation Day was June 22nd. A detachment of 
twenty-five N.C.O.’s and men under Major George 
Hamilton was posted on the line of route at Charing 
Cross, about 60 yards south of the statue of King 
Charles I. On the following day, when the Royal Progress 
was made through London the Regiment was represented 
by a mounted party of three sections under Captain M. F. 
Dick. This had the honour of leading the military pro- 
cession. A dismounted detachment eighty-five strong 
under Lieutenant-Colonel V. S. Sandeman, was posted 
in St. George’s Circus. The five Coronation Medals 
granted to the Regiment were awarded to the Com- 
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manding Officer, Colonel Henry Fortescue, Major George 
Hamilton, Major and Quartermaster W. Kennedy, 
Squadron Sergeant-Major J. E. K. Bynoe and Lance- 
Corporal H. H. Lavers. 

It must not be thought that 1911 was given up to 
ceremonial alone. Even between the obligatory training 
periods a very considerable amount of individual training 
was accomplished. Captain Coote, the new Adjutant, 
was painstaking, energetic and an enthusiast in mus- 
ketry. Colonel Fortescue sought to encourage efficiency 
by representing two very handsome silver cups for com- 
petition between squadrons. The one was for field 


reconnaissance ; the other for musketry. There was keen 


competition between the two London troops of the “‘A”’ 
Squadron and the “‘ B ’’ Squadron for the reconnaissance. 
A scheme was set by Colonel Fortescue’s brother, then 
commanding a battalion of the 60th Rifles. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sandeman was the adjudicating officer. The 
scheme entailed several days’ work in the country, and 
imagined a reconnoitring squadron working in front of 
a strategic advance-guard. The cup was awarded to the 
‘A ”’ Squadron, and the best individual report was that 
submitted by Lieutenant G. G. Russell of that squadron. 
The musketry cup, went to the “‘D’”’ Squadron, which 
was usually the best shooting unit in the Regiment, 
having as it had, Major Hamilton to command it, and 
Captain Corlette as second-in-command. Major Hamilton 
had been the organizing head of the regimental Rifle 
Club, and Captain Corlette was one of the best shots in 
the Regiment. 

Captain Coote had also effected changes in the Per- 
manent Staff. He believed in new blood and the Acting 
Regimental Sergeant-Major and two of the Staff Sergeant- 
Majors being due for pensions, these three were replaced. 
It was at this change that Sergeant-Major M. O’Donnell! | 
and Sergeant-Major W. Argent joined the staff of the | 
regiment, two non-commissioned officers to whom the 
Regiment owes a debt of gratitude. During the inter- 


1. Now Lieut. M. O'Donnell, M.C., 4th (R.1.) Dragoon Guards. 
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mediate trainings at Colchester, the Adjutant unfortu- 
nately had a severe fall while schooling a refractory troop 
horse. 

It had been the intention of the commanding officer 
to throw the annual training as far back in the season as 
possible to enable him to form from it a composite 
squadron, to take part in the Autumn Manceuvres of 
the Regular Army. Major Hermon was to have com- 
manded this squadron as it would for the most part have 
been drawn from his own command. But circumstances 
so fell out that the Cavalry Manceuvres were cancelled 
in 1911. 

The commanding officer broke new ground for this Aldershot 

a os ae ; raining, 
year’s training. After two trainings upon Salisbury :orr. 
Plain, he took his regiment into the very heart of things 
military and asked for a camping ground at Aldershot. 
There is some mystery attaching to the negotiations 
which led up to the appearance of the Regiment in the 
centre of the Ist Army Corps. It was felt that the com- 
manding officer’s perseverance had in some manner spread- 
eagled an official objection, because when the Regiment 
arrived in camp it found that its tents were pitched 
upon the worst site in the Command. The Second-in- 
Command was so disturbed, that he constructed a rough 
survey which showed this Regiment petted from Olympus, 
domiciled in a locality that was known locally as the 
‘* Dustheap,”’ that was bounded on one side by a Lock 
Hospital, on another by a sewage farm and on the third 
by a manure dump. This suggested that there was a 
ruffle somewhere. The actual training, in spite of the 
depressing locality, was a memorable one. It will be 
remembered that it was the year of the Agadir incident, 
and, on this account alone the atmosphere in Aldershot 
was highly charged. Something of the substance of 
soldiering, rather than the usual shadow that was the 
pre-war portion of the irregular, communicated itself to 
all ranks and placed them on their metal. Suddenly a 
stream of General Officers evinced interest in the 


1. Owing to the drought and railway strike. 
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Regiment. On one day no less than five Generals lunched 
with the officers. The rank and file attributed this pro- 
fessional earnestness to the Kaiser and Agadir. The 
commanding officer knew otherwise. He was aware that 
the Colonel-in-Chief had been disappointed at the report 
from Salisbury Plain last year, and still believing in his 
Colonial Regiment had instructed the Inspector-General 
of the Forces to report upon the efficiency of the unit. 

Sir John French,’ the then Inspector-General to the 
Forces; Major-General Allenby,’ Inspector of Cavalry ; 
Major-Generals Ivor Maxse* and Davies* were present 
during the inspection. 

Sir John French had intimated that he would inspect 
the Regiment in field operations. The scheme supposed 
the attack and defence of a convoy, the opposing forces 
being respectively commanded by Majors James and 
Hermon. The Inspecting Officer expressed himself as 
highly satisfied in the manner in which the scheme was 
carried out and by his report successfully cleared the 
small cloud that had arisen as a result of the comment 
on the previous year’s training. 

The annual Prize Giving and Concert was held this 
year in November when the prizes were distributed by 
Captain R. Muirhead Collins, C.M.G., late R.N., Official 
Secretary to the High Commissioner for Australia. 

In this year the following changes were made in the 
Permanent Staff :—Staff Sergeant-Major Palmer, 10th 
Hussars, was discharged to pension. Sergeant-Major 
Palmer had been with the Regiment since its formation. 
Squadron Sergeant-Major A. Cole, 4th (R.I) Dragoon 
Guards, was appointed to fill the vacancy. Staff Sergeant- 
Major F. W. Swarbrick, 21st Lancers, was appointed 
Acting Sergeant-Major. 

Early in 1912 Captain Coote resigned the Adjutancy 


1. Now Field Marshal Viscount French of Ypres. 
2. Now Lord Allenby. 


8. Now Lieut.-General Sir Ivor Maxse, late Commanding the 
AVIIIth Corps in France. 


4. The distinguished New Zealand Officer who took a Brigade 
from Aldershot to France in 1914. 
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and Captain A. G. Gwyer, 6th Dragoon Guards, was 
appointed in his place. Captain Coote retired into private 
life and he took with him Staff Sergeant-Major B. Charles, 
4th (R.1.) Dragoon Guards, who was time expired, and 
who had been the painstaking and popular Orderly Room 
Sergeant-Major since the first year of the Regiment’s 
organization. His place was taken by Sergeant-Major 
Swarbrick. It may be said here that Mr. Charles was not 
absent from the Regimental Orderly Room for long. 
The business in which he had joined the late Adjutant 
did not prove a success, and Mr. Charles returned to the 
Regimental Orderly Room under an arrangement with 
the Committee of Administration. 

During the entire period of the war he was in charge 
of the Regimental Orderly Room while the Regiment 
was at home, and in charge of that of the Reserve for- 
mation, when the Regiment was on active service abroad. 
Whatever may have been his rank and status in King 
Edward’s Horse, there will be no one who will not admit 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Charles for some or another 
kindly help or action. 

During 1911 the Commanding Officer had been at great Growing 
pains to secure from the War Office and the Dominions part of overseas 
Governments a concrete recognition of the peculiar status 77" 
of the Regiment. It has already been shown how the 
Home military authorities surrendered their objections. 
The Oversea Dominion Governments were more obdurate. 
They were hard bargainers and wanted concrete ad- 
vantages. Australia, New Zealand and South Africa were 
all attracted by the advantages that King Edward’s 
Horse could offer. Canada was frankly nonchalant about 
the whole subject. A new school of thought was arising 
there that was almost extremist in its individualism, and 
totally oblivious even of the arguments of such a great 
Canadian as Lord Strathcona. Australia and New 
Zealand were at this period somewhat critical of military 
service in the mother country, as they had just digested 
Lord Kitchener’s recommendation and were embarking 
upon obligatory military service. They raised the ob- 
jection that the standard of a Territorial unit in the 
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mother country was not the equivalent to the standard 
of training required by them in their Defence Forces. 

In order to meet this objection the status of the Regi- 
ment was changed by the military authorities and it was 
created a Special Reserve Cavalry Regiment on the same 
premises as the North and South Irish Horse Regiments. 
This super-imposed a higher standard of military pro- 
ficiency. The income which the Regimental Committee 
of Administration administered allowed of increased 
facilities, and the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments accepted training in King Edward’s Horse as the 
equivalent to their own standards of obligatory service. 
What is more they agreed to pay the capitation grant 
that their own registered nationals qualified for in King 
Edward’s Horse. The Cape Defence Force negotiations 
were not so successful. It will be remembered that their 
Defence Minister at this period was General Beyers, who 
found more satisfaction in visiting Potsdam than dis- 
cussing interchange of military training in England. 

Shortly before the annual training in 1912 the change 
of status of the Regiment was gazetted, and it was taken 
out of the London Mounted Brigade and attached for 
training and discipline to the 4th Regular Cavalry 
Brigade. 

On the Regiment’s first training as a Special Reserve 
Unit, Colonel Fortescue arranged for the annual training 
to take place at Shorncliffe. The Regiment went into 
camp on Dibgate Plateau on July 27th. It was an alto- 
gether boisterous fortnight. The south-westerly gales 
were so severe, and the camping area so exposed, that on 
two nights the tents and marquees were nearly all levelled. 
The work done, however, was of quite a high standard 
for an irregular unit. For one night the Regiment prac- 
tised billetting during field operations. The outpost 
scheme that necessitated the billetting was a foretaste 
of the actual service conditions which were soon to 
become the daily life of so many who were training that 
summer. There was not an officer or man out that night 
who was not drenched to the skin. 

The field firing, also, which was carried out at Hythe 
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was of a progressive order. The commanding officer had 
invited Colonels Robin and Legge, the New Zealand and 
Australian representative officers at the War Office, to 
witness this part of the training, and they both expressed 
themselves as satisfied that the standard required in 
King Edward’s Horse was more than the equivalent of 
that required in their own Dominions under the new 
defence schemes. Lieutenant-General Sir James Grierson, 
‘Commanding the Eastern Command, Major-General 
Allenby, the Inspector of Cavalry, and Brigadier-General 
C. Bingham all inspected the Regiment, and at the end 
of the training the commanding officer published the 
following order :— 

‘The Commanding Officer is pleased to be able to 
inform all ranks that he has received a notification from 
the Brigadier-General, commanding the Brigade, stating 
that he is pleased and impressed by the turn-out and the 
work done by the regiment under most trying conditions 
during the last few days, and that the Inspector of 
Cavalry has also signified similar approbation.”’ 

The autumn brought another change in Adyjutants. seein 
Captain Gwyer resigned and until a new Adjutant was 
appointed Major Hermon carried on the office. During this 
interregnum a further change was made in the organi- 
zation of the Squadrons. The “‘A’”’ Squadron was broken 
up, and the Liverpool detachment under Major Pearch 
became a squadron, and the “A” Squadron. The two 
troops of the original ‘A ’”’ in London were transferred 
to the “‘D”’ Squadron. Recruiting had become so brisk 
in Liverpool that the change was inevitable. Early in 
December Captain C. G. Wickham, the Norfolk Regiment, 
was appointed Adjutant. Captain Wickham came with — 
the reputation of being a smart Mounted Infantry officer. 
His appointment preceded several convulsive changes in 
the unit. Changes, though none could then perceive the 
fact, that were destined to have considerable effect: in 
the organization of the Regiment two years later as a 
service unit in the great war. 

Major Hamilton, to whose imagination, as this nar- 
rative has shown, the Regiment owed its origin, suddenly 
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sent in his papers. It was a great wrench to him to do 
this, but circumstances which were beyond his control, 
impelled him, and he passed to the General Reserve. 
Major Hamilton’s resignation had barely been sent 
forward when the Commanding Officer also resigned. It 
is understood that he had had differences with the Com- 
mittee of Administration over one or another of those 
regimental questions which possessed him to such a 
degree. Whatever may have been the cause, this an- 
nouncement came as a surprise to the officers of the 
regiment, as it was fully anticipated that an officer who 
had worked so hard and had accomplished so much for 
the development of the great underlying idea of King 
Edward’s Horse, would have been granted an extension 
to his period of command. 

Colonel Fortescue’s farewell order was as follows :— 

‘On relinquishing command of King Edward’s Horse 
after nearly eight years’ service in the regiment, Colonel 
Fortescue thanks all ranks, officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men alike, for the most unswerving and loyal 
support that they have always given him in his endeavours 
to render the corps one that shall truly and worthily serve 
and represent in Great Britain, the Oversea Dominions 
and Colonies from which its members come. He will 
always look back to the regiment, and the years spent in 
it, with pride, pleasure and affection, and forward, with 
all confidence to its continual striving to increase in 
efficiency and real value to the Empire ; and also to its 
obtaining and jealously preserving the good opinién of 
every portion of that British Empire.”’ 

The same order notified that Major L. James assumed 
command of the Regiment in the absence on leave of 
Colonel V. S. Sandeman. 

Colonel Sandeman was on his way to Australia via the 
Cape of Good Hope. He was reached by cable at Cape 
Town and, immediately abandoning his visit to the 
Antipodes, he returned by the next ship to England to 
take up his new command. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COLONEL SANDEMAN’S ENERGETIC REGIME. 


THE REGIMENT again reached a crisis in its career with Lt.-Col. 
its new Commanding Officer and Adjutant. Colonel acne to 
Sandeman returned from abroad to take up his command ©”"4"4- 
with a spirit and energy that was deserving of every 
success. The situation seemed to possess every element 

for efficiency and progress. Colonel Sandeman was faced 

with few of the problems of regimental infancy and 
military ignorance which Colonel Lawrence had to over- 
come. Colonel Fortescue in his turn, had accomplished 

all the spade-work which was necessary to bring the 
Regiment in favour with the self-governing Dominions. 

Into this, on the surface, well prepared arena stepped an 

ideal commanding officer, loved and respected by all 
ranks. Colonel Sandeman in his earlier career had been 
considered, when Adjutant of the 17th Lancers, the 
smartest Adjutant in the British Cavalry. In South 
Africa he had commanded a squadron with great dis- 
tinction until he was grievously wounded in the fighting 

in Cape Colony. The process of elimination in King 
Edward’s Horse found him with subordinate officers of 
more than average ability. The material in the ranks 

was equal to anything in the Empire. 

But Colonel Sandeman was to learn, as many en- 
thusiastic commanding officers of second line units in 
peace time have learned before him, that the British 
citizen army is a barren soil to the enthusiast ; a wil- 
derness to the ambitious. A bureaucratic system sets 
an anemic standard to efficiency. This standard is 
sufficient to satisfy the narrow vision of party legislation. 

Any effort, therefore, on the part of an enthusiastic or 
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honest individual to exceed this thin standard of paper 
efficiency is anathema to those who ride bureaucracy’s 
stool. The legitimate aspirations of an ambitious com- 
manding officer are considered troublesome evidences of 
individualism. Such evidences, if not discouraged, 
would disclose the empty rottenness of the system. 
They were, therefore, ruthlessly discouraged. It was 
under this insidious form of discouragement that King 
Edward’s Horse reached another crisis in its history. 

Nevertheless Colonel Sandeman’s personality and en- 
thusiasm meant much to his regiment. The actual status 
of the Regiment was regularized in an Army Order of 
March Ist, 1913. The preamble was as follows :—“ His 
Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to approve 
of the conversion of King Edward’s Horse (The King’s 
Oversea Dominions Regiment), now a unit of the Terri- 
torial Force, into a unit of the Special Reserve, under 
the title of ‘ King Edward’s Horse (The King’s Oversea 
Dominions Regiment).’ ”’ 

‘* The conversion, with His Majesty’s approval, of King 
Edward’s Horse (The King’s Oversea Dominions Regi- 
ment) into a unit of the Special Reserve, is intended to 
mark the connection of the regiment with the Oversea 
Dominions, and the fact that the regiment is solely re- - 
cruited from citizens of, or those intimately connected 
with, the King’s Oversea Dominions.”’ 

Colonel Sandeman accepted this charter literally and 
stepped boldly into the open to entice efficiency. All his 
available officers were marshalled before the Colonel-in- 
Chief at the first available Levee, and, through Lord 
Stamfordham, the King conveyed his pleasure at this 
parade. 

The Committee of Administration was strengthened 
by the co-option to its numbers of Lord Northcliffe, Sir 
Owen Philips, Colonel E. H. Dalgety (late Cape Mounted 
Rifles) and Sir Edward Wallington. 

The Colonel was not satisfied with the intermediate 
training that had passed muster with his predecessors. 
He arranged a series of lectures by distinguished soldiers, 
amongst whom were :—Sir Philip Chetwode, General 
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Briggs, Major F. H. Sykes and Colonel H. W. Robin.’ 
An Officers’ Mess was established at the Duke of York’s 
Headquarters so that officers attending parades and 
lectures could have meals. Periodical mess dinners were 
arranged at the Cavalry Club. The commanding officer 
himself constantly inspected the individual training at 
the several Headquarters. 

Under this press of work and efficiency the last of the 
old guard, Major J. Howard, sent in his papers. The only 
officers of the original formation of 1901 who now re- 
mained were Major L. James, the Second-in-Command, 
and Captain H. C. Corlette. 

The new status of the Regiment was extensively ad- Pnspersonecay 
vertised and every inducement offered to attract young de 
overseas’ men into its uniform. The squadrons in the 
provinces were well up to their establishments, in fact 
the King on the 11th and 13th of July while visiting the 
County Palatine was able to see the Liverpool Squadron, 
under Major Pearch, with every man on parade. His 
Majesty graciously intimated to the Commanding Officer 
that he was much struck by the smart appearance of this 
contingent of his Oversea Dominions Regiment. 

Under Major Hermon’s magnetic influence the Uni- 
versity Squadron maintained both its numbers and its 
efficiency. Nearly every member of this Squadron at this 
period was destined to be an officer in the great army 
which the Empire began to put into the field a few 
months later. 

During the summer the King laid the foundation stone 
of the Australia House which the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was erecting in the Strand. The Regiment fur- 
nished a magnificent Guard of Honour on this occasion. 
It was drawn up in the road facing the proposed building 
and was commanded by Major Hermon. The King in- 
spected the guard of honour and congratulated the 
commanding officer warmly. 

There was no stone left unturned in Colonel Sandeman’s 


1. Now Lieut.-General Sir Philip Chetwode, Deputy-Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff; Lieut.-General Sir C. J Briggs ; Major-General 
Sir Frederick Sykes. 
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endeavour to promote the efficiency of his unit. For 
some years past the Regiment had been without a band. 
An especial inducement was offered, and three band- 
masters competed for the opportunity that the Regiment 
offered. A sub-committee from the Committee of Ad- 
ministration adjudicated between the competitors, and 
unanimously selected that of Mr. F. W. Skepelhorn. 
Under Mr. Skepelhorn’s skilful guidance the King 
Edward’s Horse band was soon in great request. 

Never before, the King’s Coronation year included, had 
the Regiment been as much in evidence, or done as much 
trainng. The Easter and Whitsuntide interim trainings 
were serious affairs. Horses for troop training were 
arranged at several convenient centres. A gala dinner, 
which included all ranks, was held at one of the great 
London Restaurants. It was largely attended both by ‘ 
the members of the Committee of Administration and 
by all ranks. It was presided over by the Duke of 
Teck, as representing the Colonel-in-Chief, and Colonel 
Seely, then Minister of War, was the guest of the 
evening. 

eat But in spite of all this seeming success, there was a 
rift in the lute. It is not proposed to probe into the 
causes of this rift further than to say that the publi- 
cation of a biting speech on War Office methods that 
Colonel Robin, the bluff New Zealander, made at a 
regimental dinner, mortally offended the General Staff, 
and the friction between Colonel Sandeman and his 

Adjutant came to breaking point. 

The Colonel decided that he would take the Regiment 
back to Salisbury Plain for its annual training. The 
camp allotted was at Bulford. The day before the 
regimental headquarters left for Hampshire, Colonel 
Sandeman suspended Captain Wickham from his duties 
as Adjutant and on the arrival of the Regiment in camp, 
appointed Captain G. G. Russell to be Acting Adjutant. 
How this rift developed will be shown later. 

BulfordCamp, The training on Salisbury Plain in July-August, 1913, 
ai was undoubtedly the most instructive the Regiment had 
hitherto experienced. Yet the fiat had gone forth that 
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this troublesome bubble must be pricked at all costs. It 
had suspended its Regular Officer from his duties as 
Adjutant. A reactionary Colonel in Karensky’s time 
might just as hopefully have abolished a revolutionary 
commissary. 

The feature of the training was three days’ operations 
in an unknown area, during the two nights of which the 
Regiment bivouacked or billetted as the case might be. 
One wing was operating against the other, and there 
were stern and most realistic fights for the mastery 
between Majors Hermon and Pearch. The Inspector of 
Cavalry, and the G.O.C. the 4th Cavalry Brigade were 
present during these operations and both expressed 
themselves in high terms at the work they had witnessed. 
Not the least interesting and instructive was the field 
firing practice. This was organized as the culminating 
point of a field operation. The Regiment operating as 
a unit was brought up to various firing points, and 
faced with changing targets at unknown ranges. It 
was a complicated practice that in those days had prob- 
ably never before been attempted by second line troops. 
The Regiment acquitted itself splendidly in this am- 
bitious scheme. 

The official condemnation, therefore, did not come on 
account of inefficiency in the field. The long arm of 
outraged higher estate is more subtle, and there was a 
court of enquiry into the Adjutant’s affair. It was quite 
hopeless to expect that after so open a breach, a middle 
way could be found ; but it came as a shock to all ranks 
of the Regiment when it was realized that the sword of 
equity was two edged. 

In December, 1913, Colonel Sandeman went abroad 
on leave. 

In January, 1914, Captain Alan Reynolds, 12th Lancers, Resignation 
was appointed Adjutant vice Captain Wickham resigned. (one 
On June 2nd the same year Lieutenant-Colonel Sande- 
man’s resignation was gazetted. 

During 1913 Captain F. J. M. Wilkinson, late of the 
Australian Defence Forces, joined the Regiment and was 
posted to the “A” (Liverpool) Squadron. This officer 
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joined with considerable eclat on a reputation dating 
from the Australian Horse in South Africa. 

The regimental lists for 1913 furnish an interesting 
study in view of the subsequent career of many of the 
other ranks serving at this time.’ 


1. When it is realised that before the end of 1914 no less than 200 
of the rank and file had already been commissioned, and before the 
armistice these numbers had been augmented to the exceptional total 
of 550, it will be understood that it is practically impossible to give a 
full list of the subsequent achievements in this respect. This much is 
certain, the first officer of the Regiment to secure a personal distinction 
was the late Lieutenant G. H. Havelock-Sutton, who was serving in 1913 
in the ranks of ‘‘A’’ Squadron. From this list we may take the 
following names x;—G. H. Souchon, 17th Lancers; G. H Pilch, R.A.O.D. ; 
T. F. Northcote, K.E. Horse and Flying Corps; D. A. Syme, K.E. 
Horse and Capt. Tank Corps; R. E. N. Twopeny, M.C., K.E. Horse: 
W. A. Donald, Inniskilling Dragoons; C. F. Harrison, M.C., K.E. Horse 
and Dorsetshire Regt. ; H. M. Tulloch, K.E. Horse and Indian Cavalry ; 
L. 8S. Ward-Price, Royal Horse Guards and Flying Corps (killed) ; 
N. G. Addison, M.C., K.E. Horse (killed); H. D. Wise, M.C., 18th 
Hussars (Adjutant); C. J. Chisholm, 9th Lancers; D. N. Hossie, 
D.8.0., Major, Royal Artillery ; G. Lorimer, Captain R.F.A.; J. C. 
Tinkler, Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry ; T . M. Duncan, Temp. Major, 
R.F.A.; J. Stewart, K.E. Horse and Capt. Tank Corps; P. D. 
Stevenson, K.E. Horse (Adjutant); F. J. E. Brake, R.F.A.; H. L. B. 
Soden, R.N.V.R.; D. Mackinnon, K.E. Horse; B. Arthur, D.S.O., 
Motor Machine Gun Corps; I. B. MacBean, K.E. Horse; H.F. 
McArdle, K.E. Horse and Flying Corps (killed); H. L. Welch, 
R.A.O.D.; G. P. Stevens, R.F.A. (killed); H. C. Shaw, R.A.O.D. ; 
H. R. Bower, M.C., Temp. Major R.F.A.; J. C. N. Eastick, K.E. 
Horse; V. Rathbone, M.C., K.E. Horse. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 


As the year 1914 was the most momentous in the history The year 1914. 
of the British Empire, it is natural that it should take 
similar place in the story of one of the fighting units of 
the King’s Forces. Yet in the early months of the year, 
whatever may have been locked up in the minds of 
statesmen and those of the military higher estate, there 
was no thought of war and violence amongst the millions 
who were soon to be engaged in the terrible events of 
the five years’ war. The Headquarter Office of King 
Kdward’s Horse carried on the even tenour of its way. 
In the hght of subsequent events it was remembered that 
during the spring the administrative task-masters of the 
4th Cavalry Brigade were more insistent than usual about 
mobilization stores; otherwise there was not a cloud 
even as big as a man’s hand. 

Colonel Sandeman, to everyone’s regret, had gone on 
long leave abroad pending resignation of the command. 
Major James, the next senior officer, was also abroad, 
wintering in the Mediterranean. The command had 
therefore fallen temporarily upon Major E. W. Hermon. 
The two London Squadrons were now commanded by 
Major Dick and Captain Corlette respectively. The 
Regiment went to Colchester for its Easter squadron 
training under Major Hermon. In April Major: James 
returned from leave and assumed command. He in turn 
took the Regiment to Colchester for the Whitsuntide 
training and the officers were accommodated in the Cups 
Hotel, while the other ranks were attached to the Somer- 
setshire Light Infantry, the horses being drawn from the 
20th Hussars. Still there was no cloud in the sky though 
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the, for the time being, commanding officer a few weeks 
after recalled to mind the fact, that while the officers 
were at lunch one day, he recognized at a neighbouring 
table a Levantine gentleman, whom he had known in 
Constantinople and the Balkans, as an alleged German 
military agent. 

This second squadron training was attended by two 
Australian officers who were home on leave, Lieutenants 
Lewis and Cameron of the 26th Australian Horse, one 
of the King Edward’s Horse Allied Regiments. Lieu- 
tenant Creswick who had been seconded, was back from 
Australia and was re-absorbed in the regiment. 

Sed ad peace On June 2nd the retirement of Colonel Sandeman was 
gazetted. As Major James had not fulfilled some regu- 
lation with regard to qualifying for command, the sub- 
stantive appointment remained open. The date selected 
for the Annual Training was from Sunday, July 26th, to 
Sunday, August 9th. The place was Old Park Farm, 
Canterbury. Brigadier-General The Hon. C. Bingham, 
commanding the 4th Cavalry Brigade, to which formation 
the Regiment was attached, had selected Canterbury as it 
was his own headquarters. He had expressed the wish to 
have the unit under his constant supervision during the 
period of embodiment. Between the breaking up of the 
Colchester training and the annual camp, the Archduke 
Ferdinand was assasinated in Serajevo. It is safe to 
conjecture that not a single officer or man in King 
Edward’s Horse when the Regiment came together on 
Sunday, July 26th, even in the wildest moments, dreamed 
that a callous crime committed in far-off Bosnia, 
would protract that embodiment for five long years, and 
would plunge them all into the vortex of a great European 
War. It is true that contemporary diplomacy on the 
Continent was disturbed, but it was looked upon as the 
“hardy annual ”’ Balkan embroglio which, as heretofore, 
would find some sort of settlement. 

The training began in the same spirit as usual. Major 
James had arranged a full and progressive programme, 
that proposed in the second week three days’ field opera- 
tions with two nights’ bivouac in order that the Regiment 
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might carry out field firing at Hythe. The horses, which 
had been contracted for by the Committee of Adminis- 
tration, were of a better class than usual, and the weather 
was brilliant. 

Even when the Austrian ultimatum was delivered and 
the papers began to describe the various fighting forces 
in the immediate Balkan storm centre, there were none 
who thought that England would be drawn into the 
quarrel. All matters regimental went on as usual. 

On Friday, 3lst July, General Sir James Grierson, His Asc 

: : y General 
commanding the Eastern Command, inspected the Grierson. 
regiment. It was usual for the General of the Command 
to inspect the unit during its training, but this inspection 
generally happened during the second week of the training. 
Before leaving General Grierson took the commanding 
officer aside and asked him some pertinent questions 
about the unit. These were to the effect that it was 
probable that the British Expeditionary Force might be 
ordered to mobilize, and whether in this case Major 
James considered his unit fit to go overseas at once as 
Divisional Cavalry. Major James answered that the 
regiment would be prepared to go at once, but if the 
country wanted full value from King Edward’s Horse as 
a cavalry unit, it required several months of training. 
The General then asked what the present fighting value 
of the unit was, and to help the answers added, and here 
his words are quoted as nearly as the writer can remem- 
ber, ‘* You have had much experience of foreign armies, 
would you like to pit your regiment now against a German 
cavalry regiment ?’’ Major James answered, “I would 
be prepared to take on a German cavalry regiment,. but 
I should be certain of the result if we had six months’ 
training first.’”’ ‘Would you,” added the General, * take 
on a Turkish cavalry regiment at once?’’ Major James’s 
reply was, “‘ I would take on any Turkish cavalry regiment 
that I have seen at once, and with a single squadron ! ”’ 
The General laughed as he answered, “I know now what 
you really think. Iagree with you. You havea splendid 
lot of men, and, given time to train will have a fine 
regiment !’’ It is not known for certain, but it is believed, 
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that the original scheme for the mobilization of the Ex- 
peditionary Force (The Old Contemptibles) included the 
regiment as Divisional Cavalry, and that these opinions 
of the acting commanding officer helped to decide the 
Inspecting General against it. 

It had always been understood that this was origin- 
ally contemplated, but in view of the subsequent history 
of the unit there is no doubt that the eight months’ 
training that the unit underwent, before it sailed 
overseas, fashioned the Regiment which never once failed 
during its four years at the front. 

The same day that the General had inspected the regi- 
ment brought some intelligence of a sinister nature. There 
were some quarries or metal works in the vicinity of the 
Old Park Farm, and the workmen employed were nearly 
all Austrians. It was discovered that the Austrians had 
all decamped in the night and the forlorn British foreman 
said they had all received papers from the Austrian 
Embassy on the previous day. At last a sense of the 
reality of things began to make itself felt in the regiment. 
These were accentuated when on the following day orders 
were received from the Brigade to cancel all the proposed 
field operations for the ensuing week. Excitement, 
however, broke through the easy spirit of scepticism which 
had hitherto prevailed when it was known on Sunday 
that all Territorial trainings then in progress had been 
cancelled and the units ordered back to their own head- 
quarters. The first and practically only mention of the 
strained state of affairs in Regimental Orders of King 
Edward’s Horse, was a stray paragraph sandwiched in 
between two entries of ordinary routine, that appeared 
on Monday, August 3rd, stating, that in the event of the 
regiment being ordered to mobilize, it would proceed to 
its war station by rail dismounted. 

On the morning of that eventful 4th of August the 
Regiment paraded for squadron drill, and General — 
Bingham riding round the drill field told Major James, 
that war was practically certain, as the Germans had 
invaded Belgium. He also informed Major James that 
he would be confirmed in the command of his regiment 
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as there was no time now for routine technicalities about 
passing for promotion as long as General Officers were 
satisfied as to the fitness to command of individual 
officers. 

Although the details of mobilization were supposed to The order to 

: mobllize the 
be perfected, yet when the moment arrived to put them Regiment. 
into practice, it was found that there were many things 
that had yet to be adjusted. The situation with regard 
to King Edward’s Horse was particularly difficult, and 
confirmed the impression that there had been some 
change in the intention of the authorities. The place 
of concentration before proceeding to the War station 
was not yet furnished. It was not known whether the 
Regiment was to be mobilized under the Eastern Com- 
mand or under the 2nd London Territorial Division into 
whose area it was destined to move to its War station. 

The Eastern Command nominated the Alexandra Palace, 
Wood Green, as the place of concentration. But before 
the regiment could move it had to hand in its hired 
horses. This in itself caused a delay of two days as 
the contractors and sub-contractors were difficult to find. 

At 4.30 p.m. on August 4th the laconic order “‘ Mobilize ”’ 
reached the regimental office from the Brigade Staff. 
Lieut. Creswick was despatched immediately by motor 
car to the G.P.O., London, to post the mobilization 
notices to those absent from training. All officers on 
leave were recalled by telegram. Captain Russell was 
also sent to London by car to arrange for billetting at 
Alexandra Palace. 

It is difficult to describe the metamorphosis that that 
*“laconic ’’’ order brought into the unit. What had 
been really to the majority just a pastime, became the 
serious business of life. It was not now a question of 
submitting to a light military discipline for a few days. 

It was the stern reality of war. 

The moment the fact that the ultimatum had gone to “ Regt 
Germany was published, the Regimental Orderly Room ‘oioni” 
was flooded with telegrams from ex-members of the 
Regiment resident in the British Isles asking how and 
when they could rejoin. On the following day the flood 
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of telegrams was continued and was augmented by 
cables from all the Colonies. Ex-officers, seconded officers 
and former other ranks cabled to have their places kept 
for them. Lieutenant A. G. Cameron, the able Rhodes 
scholar who was the first local officer of the Oxtord 
Troop, cabled from the West of Canada offering, if the 
passage money were forthcoming, to bring an entire troop 
with him. It was very gratifying to those who had been 
associated with the Regiment from its formation to 
witness this spontaneous and frenzied desire of past 
members to re-enrol under the old motto: “ Regi 
adsumus coloni.” Little had the late Canon Wallace, 
when he suggested the title, realized the magnificent 
effect it was to be given during these first furious days 
of mobilization. 

At about two o’clock in the morning of August 5th 
the commanding officer was awakened by a Staff Captain 
from the Brigade. This officer brought telegrams with 
the information that King Edward’s Horse was to entrain 
for its concentration station with its horses at 2.15 a.m. 
that morning. As it was obviously a mistake and prefaced 
the impossible, the commanding officer just turned over 
and went to sleep again and later came orders that the 
Regiment was to stand fast at Canterbury. 

During the morning progress was made in re-organizing 
the unit on its war footing. The “ D’” Squadron was 
broken up and the personnel distributed between the 
three service squadrons. Major Corlette was appointed 
to command the Reserve Squadron which for the time 
being was only a cadre. Early in the afternoon a message 
was received that Lieutenant-Colonel V. 8. Sandeman had 
been re-appointed to command the Regiment. As it had 
only been the previous day that the Brigadier had in- 
formed Major James that he would be promoted to the 
command the order came as a great surprise. It was, 
however, generally welcome to the Regiment, as Colonel 
Sandeman held the affection and respect of all ranks. 
His qualities as a soldier did not admit of question. 
However galling it may have been to Major James, to 
be displaced at the eleventh hour, it must be said here, 
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that the re-appointment of Colonel Sandeman was in the 
very best interests of the Regiment. The mobilization of 
a regiment such as King Edward’s Horse required the 
experienced head and hand of a regular soldier to transfer 
it from the more or less tolerant discipline of peace to the 
stern necessities entailed in its organization for war. 

The manner in which this good chance to the Regiment 
came about is interesting. Colonel Sandeman, when 
matters in the European situation became desperate, was 
staying at Fontainbleau. It will be remembered that 
he had only relinquished his commission a few weeks. 
When he saw the military preparations in France, the 
soldier in him at once arose, and he hied back to England. 
Here, as a Reserve Officer, his orders were waiting for 
him to report to a Reserve Cavalry Regiment. As he 
looked into his club he met: Sir James Grierson, who was 
an old friend. Sir James said, ‘I was inspecting your 
late regiment on Friday. The command is still open, 
would you like it again ?’”’ Naturally, Colonel Sandeman 
replied in the affirmative, and Sir James Grierson there- 
upon communicated with the Military Secretary. In barely 
a fortnight Sir James Grierson was a dead man. It will 
be remembered that he died of heat apoplexy just after 
he landed in France to command the 2nd Corps of the 
British Expeditionary Force. 

Within two hours of the announcement of Colonel olomel 

: andeman 
Sandeman’s appointment to command, that officer re-appointed to 
arrived in camp. He had no uniform, and until a new lee 
outfit arrived from the tailors, he had to be fitted out in 
Major James’ and other officers’ kit. 

On the 6th the medical inspection was begun and the 
numbers in camp began rapidly to increase as officers 
and other ranks on leave rejoined. The last of the hired 
horses were handed in to the contractors and the Regi- 
ment was ordered to move, dismounted, to Alexandra 
Palace. On this date the Regiment reported to the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade for the last time. 

The press of mobilization was so great that the Army 
Service Corps could not cope with the supply services 
and orders were received that on arrival at the concen- 
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tration station all supplies for food for the men and 
forage for the horses would have to be arranged for 
regimentally. On the 7th, therefore, the camp in which 
twelve days previously the Regiment had so _ light- 
heartedly assembled under Major James was struck by 
a regiment on the third day of its mobilization for war, 
under another commanding officer. 

At the moment few realized what it all meant. How 
those dense columns in Prussian field grey now marching 
into Belgium were to affect the whole course of their lives. 
Colonel Sandeman, however, felt something of the future, 
for as his regiment was waiting to entrain at Canterbury 
station he turned upon some civilian youths. It was 
Canterbury Week and the old cathedral town was the 
Mecca of all cricketers. Two fine young fellows in blazers 
and flannels were watching the Regiment entrain.. The 
Colonel approached them. “Why are you not in 
khaki? Do you not realize that your country is at 
war ? Are you not ashamed to be seen in flannels ? ”’ 
The young men were speechless. Like so many hundred 
thousands of their countrymen they had not realized 
what it all meant; it had not yet occurred to them that 
this war of continental masses could personally affect 
them. One wonders what the future held for these young 
men. Perhaps they have risen to distinction in the 
military service of their land, or maybe they are laid 
away in some corner in France or Palestine in even 
greater distinction. Whatever it may have been, the 
writer will warrant that they carried in their minds the 
picture of that thin spare Colonel in khaki, with glistening 
wrathful eyes, impelling and scornful tongue, who up- 
braided them in no uncertain terms before they were 
conscious of their country’s claim upon thejr manhood. 

On the other hand there was a young red-headed 
artist, who saw the Regiment entraining at Canterbury, 
who would not be denied. He followed the unit to 
Alexandra Palace and would take no denial from the 
recruiting officer. Not being eligible as a Colonial, he 
enlisted as an officers’ batman. A few months later this 
high spirited youth was commissioned in the Infantry. 
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While the three Service Squadrons were en route for 
the concentration station, the cadre of the Reserve 
Squadron under Major Corlette went direct to the regi- 
mental peace headquarters, Duke of York’s Head- 
quarters, Chelsea. 

Few who were present when the Regiment marched eer 
into that glazed monstrosity known as the Alexandra ~ 
Palace, will forget the extraordinary scene the concen- 
tration presented. No measures had been taken to 
evacuate the public from this very mediocre pleasure 
resort. The grounds which are spacious, and the display 
rooms which are hideous, were crowded with the holiday 
flotsam of North London. Hundreds of factory-girls 
who had heard through the advance party that the 
Regiment was expected had flocked to the Palace. Their 
presence alone, to say nothing of their unbashful curiosity, 
caused infinite confusion and difficulty. Otherwise every- 
thing went like clockwork. Major Kennedy, the Quarter- 
master, and Captain Russell the billetting officer had 
made admirable arrangements for food and billets, but 
the sightseers, who augmented in their thousands as the 
evening lengthened, dissipated all discipline in the shame- 
less enthusiasm of the factory-girls for the strapping 
colonial troopers. 

The accommodation was so vast, that the great halls 
were easily turned into dormitories that would hold a 
squadron each. The resident caterers were able to cope 
with all the immediate demands for food. In spite of the 
locality and its drawbacks the phlegmatic Adjutant was 
able to carry on his mobilization routine. On this day 
ammunition was drawn according to standard and he 
was able to report mobilization progress up to schedule. 
Although horses were due to arrive on the following day 
yet no Veterinary Officer had been appointed. Lieutenant 
Wall, the Veterinary Officer who had been with the unit 
in camp, was suddenly spirited away to become a re- 
mount purchasing officer in the United States of America. 

The Commanding Officer realizing the impossibility 
of the existing situation was determined that there 
should be no repetition of the first night scenes. In 
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spite of protests from the Directorate of the Palace he 
issued orders that no civilians would be allowed inside 
the grounds without a permit and he placed a guard at 
both entrances. From that morning Alexandra Palace 
ceased to be a pleasure resort and it remained a military 
establishment until the end of the war. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WATFORD. 


AT Alexandra Palace Colonel Sandeman began to build The Regiment 
up the Regiment on its war footing. While the Squadron fates Nal 7 
Commanders, Major Hermon, Major Pearch and Major 
Dick were mobilizing their commands, Major James, the 
second-in-command, was appointed recruiting officer. 
In the first place the majority of would-be recruits applied 
to the peace headquarters in Chelsea. Here they were 
directed by the cadre of the Depot Squadron to Alexandra 
Palace.’ The first rush of recruits was almost over- 
whelming. Not only did old members of the Regiment 
show a frenzied desire to rejoin, but they brought their 
intimates with them, and until the war establishments 
of the service squadrons was reached Major James had 
two officers with him to help in the attestations. Major 
Corlette at the depot squadron was inundated with 
applicants and enquirers. Among those whom he did 
not send on to Regimental Headquarters, were a Brazilian 
General and a Japanese adventurer. It was at this 
period when overseas men temporarily resident in this 
country were flocking to the colours, that the inception 
of the 2nd Regiment King Edward’s Horse took place. 
What unhappy chance caused the promoters of this new 
regiment to hit upon this style and title will never be 
clearly explained. This much is certain that Lord 


1. Among the first recruits that were sworn in at the Alexandra 
Palace were P. D. Stevenson, late Sergeant in the regiment, and des- 
tined to be the Adjutant of the regiment in France, J. W. Pinckney, 
A. G. Ewing, E. W. Francis, H. Buxton, T. A. Izard and W. E. Watt. 
all destined to become officers in the regiment. The last named was 
actually in Germany when the war broke out and only got away by 
the narrowest margin. 


The 2nd 
Regiment 
K.E. H. 
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Kitchener, as Minister of War, was adverse to raising a 
quantity of irregular units. He had the memory of his 
bitter experience in South Africa. Political pressure, 
however, was brought to bear upon him in the par- 
ticular case of the regiment which became known as the 
2nd King Edward’s Horse. 

Colonel Sandeman was summoned to the War Office, 
and questioned on the subject of the proposed Regiment 
by Lord Kitchener himself. Colonel Sandeman pointed 
out that his endeavours had been to eliminate the 
irregular spirit from his unit and that unless the 
suggested unit were brought under his command, it 
would not be to the advantage of either regiment if 
the name were extended to the mushroom growth in the 
White City. Lord Kitchener agreed. In fact he said to 
Colonel Sandeman ‘I see they will be no use to you ; 
they had better find a name of their own.” 

It could not, however, be expected that the great War 
Lord could spare time over the idiosyncracies of single 
units. In spite of ‘“K’s”’ dictum, the new formation 
filched the name, and were officially baptised as the 
“second regiment,’ although there was not as much as 
a silken hair in the connection between the two regiments. 

On the 9th and 10th August the Regiment settled 
down to mobilization. Ammunition and equipment came 
through to scheduled time. On the fifth, sixth and 
seventh days of mobilization the horses came in 
from the various remount distributing centres. The class 
of animal was excellent. For the most part they were 
hunters brought up from grass. The question of horse 
lines within the Palace grounds was a trouble to the 
Commanding Officer. The race course was debarred by 
order of a higher authority. There remained the choice 
of the tennis courts and the open park. The former pre- 
sented the advantage of being enclosed, a very definite 
consideration, when nearly five hundred horses all strange 
to each other and the majority off grass, have to be 
picketted in the open. But grass tennis courts, so ex- 
pensive to perfect, disappear under horse lines, and the 
Colonel could not harden his heart. So the horses were 
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picketted in the Park. The nemesis came on the 13th 
August, the eighth day of mobilization, when the Regi- 
ment had been reported as ready to move to its war 
station. 

About ten o’clock at night the horses on the “C” histo 

Squadron lines stampeded. The stampede was communi- i a 
cated to the “‘ A’’ Squadron horses and they went too. 
It is impossible to diagnose the influence of fear that 
causes a stampede. Simultaneously some startling terror 
affects the entire strength. With one instinct all the 
heads go up together. Even the best of tackle usually 
gives under the strain. In this case the head and heel 
ropes were perished after long years in mobilization 
stores. Those who know the Alexandra Palace grounds 
can realize what this stampede of 300 horses meant. 
The frenzied animals tore up and down the steep 
roadways, the pace and fury of their pent up energy 
adding to the wild terror that possessed them. All 
through the night there were loose animals racing round 
the Park and in the morning when they had been finally 
caught and pacified it was found that six horses were 
destroyed or had to be destroyed and thirty were more 
or less seriously injured. To add to the seriousness of 
the dénotiment the unit was still unequipped with a 
veterinary officer. An immediate appointment was made. 
In this manner Professor Hobday, the celebrated oper- 
ating veterinary surgeon, became associated with the 
Regiment. He arrived straight from his practice to deal 
with the shambles that the stampede created. 

The transport—impressed civilian carts—had been The Regiment 
taken over with the necessary transport horses from Watford. 
the Remount Park now established in the Alexandra 
Palace grounds, and the Regiment being complete as 
far as its initial mobilization was concerned was ready 
to march to its war station. This war station was Wat- 
ford and vicinity in the area of the 2nd London Tertri- 
torial Division. The Squadron billetting officers had 
found the following accommodation for their units :— 
‘A’ Squadron (Major W. B. Pearch), Hunton Bridge ; 

**B” Squadron (Major M. F. Dick), Leavesden; “C” 
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Squadron (Major E. W. Hermon), Grove Park ; Machine 
Gun Section (Captain C. A. Shaw), Home Farm, Cassio- 
bury Park, and Regimental Headquarters at the Clarendon 
Hotel, Watford. 

The “C” Squadron marched away to its war station 
on August 16th. Major Hermon on arrival at Grove Park, 
Watford, the Earl of Clarendon’s seat, determined to 
camp for the first night in the Park. He selected a pleas- 
ant meadow by the Grand Junction Canal where there is 
an angle in that waterway. During the night the Squad- 
ron suffered another stampede. This was caused by the 
whistles of a barge making the bend in the canal. More 
horses were injured; several broke out of the park 
grounds and one had to be destroyed. 

With the exception of a rear party left behind to look 
after the injured horses the remainder of the Regiment 
left Alexandra Palace on the following day and concen- 
trated in the Watford training area. The next few days 
were passed in settling down in the area, arranging the 
horse billets, and training syllabus and in carrying 
through the inoculations prescribed against typhoid. In 
these beginnings the Regiment suffered from the size of 
the area in which it was billetted. Of necessity it had 
to be broken up into small detachments which were 
dotted about where horse accommodation was available. 

dhe hospuable ‘The good people of Watford town, and the gentry of 

urgesses of . : : i . 

Watford. the locality received the King’s Overseas Regiment with 
open arms. In the new enthusiasm for the life military 
that had suddenly come upon them, and the excitement 
of a situation that had not yet had time to spread its 
shadows, the inhabitants could not do enough for both 
officers and men. Charming as the attitude was, it was 
not good for either serious training or discipline, and 
Colonel Sandeman’s troubles were much increased by 
having his young regiment so dispersed and not com- 
pletely under his hand. It must always be difficult during 
the first weeks of a national mobilization to graft the 
rigidity of discipline upon the personnel of a regiment 
drawn from the class which furnished eight-tenths of 
King Edward’s Horse, and it was doubly so in these early 
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days at the regiment’s first war station. It may, how- 
ever, be said here, that wherever the Regiment, either 
in France, Italy or at Home, has been stationed, it has 
always established a pleasant memory in the locality of 
its sojourn. This, of course, was to a great extent due 
to the broader vision of men who had travelled to and 
fro from the far ends of the world, but much of this bon 
rapport can also be traced to a spirit of self respect which 
the Regiment developed under Colonel Sandeman early 
in its mobilized career, and which acted as an inspiration 
not only behind the lines, but in the sternest episodes of 
its active service. 

The interest which Australia took in the Regiment at 
this time was exemplified by the following cablegram 
which the commanding officer received from the Common- 
wealth Minister of External Affairs :— 

“In the event of King Edward’s Horse going abroad 

on service, give them God speed from Australia.”’ 

It was difficult to make the men realize how the ad- 
dition of the simple words “ on active service ’’ increased 
the responsibilities of the soldier. Colonel Sandeman was 
careful to have these responsibilities emphasized in his 
orders. Precept without example, however, is a poor 
master, and the first example came in the “‘C’’ Squadron, 
where a sentry was found asleep on his post. 

August went out without any important event in the ra of oe 
annals of King Edward’s Horse. Important events ¢o pall. 
enough were taking place in France; but the realisation 
of them showed but little reaction in Watford. The main 
fear of nine-tenths of the officers and men of King 
Edward’s Horse was that the war would be finished before 
they themselves were actively employed in it. The hope 
of an immediate move was strong in them, and was 
strengthened by the assiduity with which the Medical 
Officer inoculated them; first with a lymph against 
typhus and then with a vaccine against smallpox. In 
the meantime the British Army in France was fighting 
not only for its own life; but for the life of civilized 
Kurope and was in desperate straits. Mauberge, Le 
Cateau, Nery, the Marne, were just names to King 
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Edward’s Horse, and in the midst of an outbreak of 
strangles in the horse lines, and the slow development of 
troop cooking, meant little more than the flags upon 
the maps with which the squadron officers strove to keep 
their commands au fait with the events of the campaign. 

But the Regiment was to feel the strain of the war in 
another manner. It was not to be expected that material 
such as existed in the ranks of the Regiment could remain 
indefinitely in a subordinate metier without becoming 
restless. Applications began to arrive for such and such 
an N.C.O. or private to be discharged in order to take a 
commission. Sergeant-Major O’Donnell, the popular Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major, opened his paper one morning to 
find to his astonishment that he was gazetted an officer in 
the 4th Dragoon Guards. But while some passed away, 
others arrived at the Orderly Room in the Clarendon 
Hotel. Lieutenants F. J. Romanes, Gordon Finlay and 
P. D. Stevenson were gazetted to the regiment. In- 
specting officers also began to fall upon the unit, the 
first of these being Colonel Long, an Inspector of Re- 
mounts. 

The public were good to the Regiment. Lord Roberts’ 
Fund for collecting field glasses and telescopes sent a 
case of fifty excellent pairs of binoculars ; while in answer 
to Lord Kitchener’s appeal for blankets old ladies came 
staggering into the regimental office with blankets, grey, 
blue and scarlet, and having deposited them sailed 
smilingly away in the sunny self-satisfaction of their 
spontaneous patriotism. Nor were these alone. There 
were good souls in Watford town who threw their doors 
open to the manly overseasmen. Major Henderson, who 
was an imaginative medical officer, to whom red tape 
was irksome, developed this “‘ open door business,’’ until 
he had established a rest house for “tired ”’ troopers. 
One was so tired—he was a dentistry case—that he lived 
upon the charity of two Watford ladies for nine weeks, 
and would not then have been discovered, if he had not 
put in a claim for the allowance in lieu of rations un- 
consumed during this period! But it was a young 
regiment then. 
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Early in September, just about the time when the piesa 
British Army was detraining at Abbeville to regain the Roster 
left of the Allied line, Colonel Sandeman brought in a ‘044. 
stringent reform. On a peace basis it had been not only 
convenient, but necessary, to make promotions in the 
ranks a squadron expedient. It was impossible to con- 
tinue this system and all N.C.O.’s were brought upon a 
common regimental roster. The peace system had, not 
unnaturally, converted each squadron into a sort of 
water-tight compartment. The breaking down of this 
system caused some heart burning and also showed one 
or two of the squadron commanders the metal they 
could expect in their commanding officer. 

On Sept. 15th General Sir Ian Hamilton, commanding 
the Central Army, inspected the regiment. The com- 
manding officer seized this opportunity to regulate certain 
changes he wished made in the command of his squadrons. 
This inspection raised the drooping hopes of those who 
believed that they would be too late for the fair, es- 
peciatly as during the next few days the Regiment saw 
the Artists’ Rifles. and the London Scottish, from the 
same Division to which the Regiment was attached, 
marching off with enthusiasm and the valour of ignorance 
to join the “contemptible ” little British Army in France 
and Flanders. But the anticipated “call” failed to 
materialize, and the regimental ardour cooled under a 
digging campaign by the second-in-command. 

Amongst many of the junior officers the feeling of dis- 
appointment ran very high especially when it became 
known that Lieutenants R. G. Finlay and J. A. Mac- 
Donald, who had been placed some years before on the 
regimental reserve, had been sent as reinforcement officers 
to the British Cavalry in France. Captain Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, who also belonged to the regiment's reserve, 
visited Watford on a political errand. The Government 
having been duly terrified by the retreat of the Expedi- 
tionary Force from Mons was attempting to arouse the 
country to a proportional sense of the gravity of the 
situation, and it was as one of its emissaries that Sir 
Hamar was sent to address a public meeting at Watford. 


First blood. 
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What he was able to tell his public and what he told 
Colonel Sandeman and his brother officers in private 
were two very different stories, and it was evident that 
in early October the Government thought that we in 
England would very soon be fighting for our lives. This 
was before Sir Hamar accepted the command of a Welsh 
battalion and carried out his military career at the 
front. | 

The first officer from the Regiment actually to go on 
active service was 2nd Lieut. W. D. Holland, who trans- 
ferred to the Indian Cavalry, and was immediately 
spirited away as a reinforcement to the 9th Lancers. A 
bare week and he was a casualty to a gun-shot wound 
and was back again to visit his old regiment, still training 
in the place where he had left it. 

On the 18th September the 2nd London Division 
paraded in Gorhambury Park, St. Albans, to be inspected 
by the King. After the parade the entire unit marched 
past the King as it dispersed to billets. There was talking 
to His Majesty, as the regiment went past, an officer of 
the 11th Hussars. This was Lieutenant Brook, who had 
had an exciting experience with an officers’ patrol during 
the great retreat. As he was staying in the neighbourhood 
Colonel Sandeman induced him to give an account of his 
experiences at the front to the Regiment for the benefit 
of the inexperienced still training. Lieutenant Brook’s 
story was entrancingly interesting and lost nothing in the 
telling. It was something in those days to meet face to 
face a man who had actually come to grips with the 
enemy. 

Lord Stamfordham, the Chairman of the Committee 
of Administration to the Regiment, also came to Watford 


and spent a day with Colonel Sandeman in which he 


visited all the squadron headquarters, and promised to 
report to the Colonel-in-Chief the progress that had been 
made. Recruiting was still equal to the wastage, but 
was not sufficient to build up a reserve against the 
wastage of war. Up to the present the authorities 
had not permitted a Reserve. Recruits were of all 
classes of overseas men, from wealthy men who drove 
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up in their cars to horny-handed seamen, who preferred 
to fight on land to their own element. It was only when 
distinguished people came down to visit their relatives 
serving in the ranks that the officers realized what 
material, patriotism, and the good name of the regiment, 
had produced for them. The writer was regimental 
recruiting officer at the time, and the new entries all 
passed through his hands. He can testify to the manly 
spirit that possessed the recruits: a spirit that often 
would not be denied. A Turk presented himself for en- 
rolment. When the recruiting officer protested, this 
Levantine aspirant claimed that he was a British subject. 
He was a Cypriot, and Cyprus had been annexed by the 
British Government on the day previous to his appli- 
cation. 

Towards the end of September, when Lord French was Lord 

‘ ‘ ; : atchener’s 

praying for reinforcements to build up his shattered Inspection in 
formations in Flanders, Lord Kitchener inspected the $°742”ury 
2nd London Division in Gorhambury Park. It was felt 
that this at least presaged the order to proceed overseas. 
But time wore 6n, and the order was still unsent. During 
this month Lieutenants R. G. Waddy and A. G. Cameron 
who were abroad and seconded when war broke out, 
became re-absorbed into the establishment. Mr. H. F. 
Buxton,’ a nephew of Sir Herbert Lawrence, was appointed 
a 2nd Lieutenant and Lieutenant D. K. Cameron, of the 
Australian Light Horse, was gazetted to the regiment, 
while early in October Sergeant C. W. D. Bell of the 
“*C” Squadron was commissioned. 

The Regiment was now becoming very workmanlike 
and efficient. Major Pearch had been given a staff ap- 
pointment in the London District; the “‘ A ’’ Squadron 
was now commanded by Captain G. G. Russell. The 
billets had all been extended as the best accommodation 
available was discovered. The only difficulty was 
at Regimental Headquarters. The proprietor of the 
Clarendon Hotel found that the regimental office and 


1. Transferred to the Rifle Brigade in 1915, and was killed in 
Trance. 
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headquarter mess had a deterrent effect upon the takings 
in the public bar. The permanent guests as billetted 
were not the financial equivalent. The hostess took the 
extraordinary course of complaining to the General. 
This so incensed Colonel Sandeman that after a short 
interview with the good lady, he decided to vacate her 
inhospitable roof within twenty-four hours. 

A roomy house called ‘“ Blagdon ’’ was found to be 
empty. As it was the property and residence of a fugitive 
alien enemy, Headquarters moved into it, and continued 
to occupy it as long as the unit remained at Watford. 
The only other change was that of the machine-gun 
section which moved from the Home Farm, Cassiobury, 
into the outhouses of the Cassiobury Mansion. 

During the first part of October Colonel Sandeman was 
admitted to hospital where he underwent an operation. 
A few days later Captain Alan Reynolds, the hardworking 
Adjutant, also went sick. Major James, who was com- 
manding in Colonel Sandeman’s absence, appointed 
Captain J. N. MacDonald, of “C’’ Squadron, to be 
acting Adjutant. One of the many diffieulties resulting 
from the dispersal of the regiment in so extensive a 
billetting area had been the failure to find a ground 
suitable for regimental drill. Gorhambury Park was four- 
teen miles distant from regimental headquarters. It was 
now found that Rickmansworth Park was available. Mrs. 
Birch the kindly owner placed her beautiful park at the 
disposal of the regiment making but one proviso, which 
was that the regiment should be exercised so that she 
could see its manceuvres from her boudoir window. As 
the best expanse of her domain faced this window the 
commanding officer had no difficulty in acceding to this 
rather touching condition. 

On October 17th Sir George Reid, with Colonels Buckley 
and Chauval of the Commonwealth General Staff, made 
an official visit to the unit. The Regiment was drawn 
up in mass in Cassiobury Park. Although the space was 
limited the squadrons monceuvred to the surprise and 
satisfaction of their professional visitors. Sir George 
made a stirring speech to the Australians on the parade, 
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and Colonel Chauval’ remarked rather caustically, that 
there were too many on the parade who should be officers. 
Two days later the commanding officer ordered the 
Alarm to be sounded at 8.15 p.m. None of the squadrons: 
had the slightest inkling that this alarm was coming. 
The regimental alarm post was equidistant from each 
squadron about 14 miles. The “‘A’’ Squadron was at 
the rendezvous at 9.5 p.m.; Headquarters at 9.40 p.m. ; 
“B” and “C” Squadrons at 10.20 pm. The “A” 
Squadron, however, was not in full marching order. As 
the night was pitch dark this was a very creditable per- 
formance, especially when it is remembered that at least 
100 rank and file were in Watford town on evening leave. 
A few days later the Regiment engaged in some very 
realistic night operations, which are now chiefly remem- 
bered on account of the hospitality of Mrs. Birch of 
Rickmansworth. This generous lady supplied at her 
mansion a sumptuous late breakfast for 300 men and 
twenty officers on the termination of the operations. 


1. Colonel Chauval commanded the Anzac Cavalry Division in 
Palestine with great distinction later in the war. 


November 
I9I4. 
Reserve 
Squadron 
authorised. 


CHAPTER X. 
THe Last Lar or Home SERVICE. 


Ear.y in November a new set of establishments reached 
the regiment. This permitted of a Reserve Squadron, 
and also increased the numbers of the active regiment 
by the incorporation of a margin, as a first reinforce- 
ment. 

On mobilization of the unit the cadre of the Reserve 
Squadron, it will be remembered, had been sent to the 
regimental headquarters in London. The cadre was now 
brought to Watford, and installed under Major H. C. 
Corlette with its headquarters at Winton Garage. This 
permitted a further effort in recruiting, especially as 
numbers were falling through the constant drain for 
commissions in the New Armies. It was unfortunate 
that the authorities were so long in sanctioning this 
necessary reserve, as very many excellent men had been 
lost to the regiment, and had gone to the 2nd King 
Edward’s Horse when they found that the existing es- 
tablishments in the original unit had been filled. 

Towards the middle of the month the Regiment was 
called upon to furnish a squadron for the ceremonies 
connected with the opening of Parliament. Colonel 
Sandeman decided to send a composite squadron. Major 
EK. W. Hermon was given command of this squadron 
which marched to London and was absent from Watford 
for four days. 

At the end of November the War Office removed the 
restrictions which had been placed upon the regiment 
in the matter of permitting the personnel to apply 
for commissions in all branches of the Army. The 
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proportion of the probable wastage in officers in a con- 
tinental war was just beginning to be realized. The result 
of publication in regimental orders of the extract from 
the War Office instructions was immediate and over- 
whelming. Within twenty-four hours of publication of 
the order no less than 200 N.C.O.’s and men applied. 
Colonel Sandeman was far too public-spirited a soldier 
to allow selfish motives to interfere with what he con- 
sidered a public duty. It was his opinion that it was 
unpatriotic to retain in the ranks any man, however 
useful he might be to the unit, who was fit to be an officer 
elsewhere. His standard of “fit to be an officer’’ was 
high. It is a pitv that there were not at this period more 
commanding officers as unselfish of their units, and as 
discerning of the officer-quality. Of the 200 applicants, 
Colonel Sandeman passed sixty-five and gave encourage- 
ment for aggrandisement in the near future to another 
fifty applicants. 
The recruiting situation became acute, or rather Recrusting 

promised to become acute. The first enthusiasm had unre 
subsided, and now the New Army and duplication of 
existing units absorbed most volunteers. It came to the 
knowledge of the regimental recruiting officer that at 
the outbreak of war a large number of colonials had 
joined the Legion of Frontiersmen and were now 
employed as horsekeepers in the various remount centres. 
As many of these men were desirous of joining more 
active units the recruiting officer asked permission to be 
allowed to recruit them. Colonel Sandeman and Major 
James made a visit to the Headquarters of the Legion 
in the Strand. Here they called upon Colonel Driscoll, 
who ungrudgingly gave permission for his men to join 
King Edward’s Horse. Major James and Major Hen- 
derson, the Medical Officer, made visits to Swaythling 
and Manchester. These visits resulted in the enlistment 
of fifty men at the former and sixteen at the latter centre. 
This necessary reinforcement to the Regiment included 
several very “hard case’”’ overseas men, but it also 
included a number of stout men who gave yeoman service 
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to the regiment until they were killed or it was de- 
mobilized.’ 

The month of December brought little change to the 
dull monotony of continuous training. The reserve 
squadron was now a going concern, and many a self 
sufficient colonial who imagined he was a finished horse- 
man will carry bitter memories of the riding school in 
Cassiobury Park, where Lieutenant Buxton, the intrepid, 
taught recruits rough rudiments of balance over fences ; 
or later, when drafted to the “C’’ Squadron, they came 
under the influences of Major Hermon’s finishing school in 
equitation. However rough the paths to horsemanship, 
or miserable the musketry on the damp marshes of Hemel 
Hempstead and Gorhambury, Colonel Sandeman, had 
produced by the beginning of 1915 a very serviceable 
regiment. His officers were good. The subaltern ranks 
had heen reinforced by H. M. Tulloch, T. A. Izard and 
N. G. Addison, promoted from the ranks. 

Early in 1915 Colonel Sandeman paid a visit to the 
British front in France with a selected party of senior 
officers who were sent by the 2nd (London) Division. 
All this seemed to preface an early move of the Division 
to France. Inspections followed each other in rapid 
succession. The Division defiled past the G.O.C. the 
Central Army. Then, a few days later, it was inspected 
by Major-General Barter, commanding the 2nd (London) 
Division. This inspection took place in Cassiobury Park 
and the G.S.O.I. of the Division by way of mellowing 
a good report, noted that mess tins were not uniformly 
hung to the saddle-dees. 

On the heels of the Divisional General the Inspector 
of Cavalry came down and put the unit through its 
paces. His report was most complimentary to the com- 
manding officer. A few days later the blow fell. The 2nd 


1. These included Sergeant R. R. Ewbank, who was recommended 
by General Sir R. Haking for the V.C. ; B. C. Newbold, who became an 
efficient General Staff Officer later in the war; Sergeant A. Treadwell, 
who was killed on April 9th, 1918; R. A. Griffen, who became a tem- 
porary Captain, R.E.; Corporal Remmett, the unrivalled cook to 
“A? Squadron, and J. Wroe who served in a similar capacity to the 
Reserve Squadron and Reserve Regiment. 
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(London) Division was ordered to prepare to go overseas, 
but King Edward’s Horse was warned that it would not 
go with it. It was excessively trying to all ranks to see 
the infantry brigade of the 2nd (London) Division, 
billetted in Watford, drawing its final equipment before 
proceeding to the front, and to know that their own unit 
was to remain behind. It was so trying that it caused 
one or two desertions from the regiment. Two bold 
young spirits who deserted at this period were almost 
immediately commissioned in the Infantry, and one of 
them, at least, before the end of the war had earned a 
D.S.O. This is mentioned to give an example of the 
spirit that pervaded the unit. But in spite of this spirit 
no inkling of the future of the regiment reached the 
commanding officer. The 2nd (London) Division was 
spirited away to France, and another Divisional for- 
mation took its place. King Edward’s Horse still con- 
tinued training and pushing out from its ranks stray 
young officers for the mysterious New Armies. It was 
curious to see how these aspirants, also, were spirited 
away. The Headquarters’ cook suddenly handed in his 
tasting spoon and egg whisk; the Veterinary Officer’s 
batman; the Transport Sergeant; one after the other 
they dropped away to coquette, as officers, with fickle 
fortune at the cannon’s mouth. 

During the trying months that the Regiment remained 
at Watford Lieutenant W. H. D. Bell, M.L.A., New 
Zealand, rejoined after having accompanied the New 
‘Zealand Expedition to Samoa; 2nd Lieutenants D. A. 
Syme and E. G. Linton were promoted from the ranks, 
while 2nd Lieut. C. W. D. Bell was transferred from King 
Edward’s Horse to the 10th Hussars. 

The discipline and deportment of the Reserve Squadron 
gave the commanding officer considerable anxiety during 
the first month of 1915. It was impossible to find a 
billetting area for it outside the town. It, therefore, was 
cantoned in the heart of Watford, and with inexperienced 
officers, and a personnel that had made civilian fraterni- 
zation a lifelong study, the difficulties can well be 
imagined. Colonel Sandeman did his best to strengthen 
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the command of his reserve unit; but the forces with 
which he had to contend were not ordinary. It was the 
combined energy of middle-aged men, well steeped in 
strong waters, and seasoned in foreign climes, that set 
the standard of discipline in the Reserve, entrenched as 
it was in the intricacies of Watford town. 

Late in February Colonel Sandeman had the misfortune 
to have a severe riding accident. This accident kept him 
in hospital for several weeks. During his absence the 
Regiment was moved to Bishop’s Stortford. The unit 
moved by squadrons. Majors Hermon and Corlette 
marched their squadrons by night. The “A” and the 
‘“B” Squadrons marched by day and the Regiment 
concentrated at its new centre on March 3lst. The 
billetting arrangements for officers and men were good, 
and the horses were stabled in corrugated iron stables 
that had recently been erected for the purpose. The 
officers formed a central mess, first in the Chequers Hotel, 
and then in the Wharf House, where the regimental 
headquarters were established. 

On April 2nd at 4 p.m. in the afternoon orders arrived 
that two squadrons were to be mobilized at once to 
proceed overseas, as Divisional Cavalry with the 47th 
and 48th Divisions respectively. The acting commanding 
officer decided to detail the two senior squadron leaders. 
Thus the “C’’ Squadron (Major Hermon) was detailed 
to the 47th (London) Division and the “ B’”’ Squadron 
(Major Dick) to the 48th (South Midland) Division. As 
both these Divisions were in France it was evident that’ 
the delay would not be long. The news brought great 
heart to all ranks, though the more senior realized that 
the regimental lot had not been cast in the centre of the 
canvas. As Divisional Cavalry the unit was destined to 
begin the campaign as “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’ to the Infantry. The two squadron leaders 
concerned were delighted as it meant for them more or 
less independent commands. 

On Sunday, April 4th, Major James ordered a Church 
Parade on the Church Square of the entire regiment 
including the reserve. There were no less than 560 of 
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all ranks on the parade, which is the largest muster of 
King Edward’s Horse on one parade that has ever taken 
place or is likely to take place. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Hunns the regimental chaplain, who a few days 
later was to be transferred to a second line Divisional 
Staff. 

The final mobilization of the two squadrons was 
carried out with utmost dispatch, the equipment ser- 
vices working smoothly and to time. There were certain 
heart burnings amongst those who were to be left behind 
with the Headquarters’ Squadron. It was especially 
hard for the “‘A’’ Squadron and Major Russell, when 
their horses were paraded to fill the deficiencies in the two 
service squadrons. 

There had been a change in the command of the 
Reserve Squadron after the arrival of the Regiment at 
Bishop’s Stortford. Captain MacDonald had been trans- 
ferred from the “‘C’’ Squadron to command the Reserve 
Squadron as Major Corlette had been temporarily placed 
on half-pay. Amongst other officers of the regiment 
Captain Wilkinson transferred to the Royal Field Ar- 
tillery ; Lieutenant D. K. Cameron to the Machine Gun 
Corps and Lieutenant Bertram! to the Royal Flying Corps. 

Recruiting, during the final weeks of mobilization for 2/4 $voih 
France, was also very good. A number of young Aus- 4usiralia. 
tralians, who for reasons of their own, did not wish to 
compete in the political influences pervading their own 
contingents, had taken passage for the Mother Country, 
and on arrival came straight to King Edward’s Horse. 
Quite a number of these were subsequently commissioned 
in the regiment.” while most of the others after a few 
months in King Edward’s Horse took commissions in 
the overseas battalion of the Royal Fusiliers that was 
raised by Sir Pieter Bam.* Also about this time young 


1. Killed while with R.F.C. 


2. These included Lieutenants F. L. Ham, N. A. Thomson, W. B. 
McCulloch, M.C., L. P. Moffatt, M.C., A. J. McIntosh, E. M. Murray, 
R. W. Hope. 


3. With the exception of two, it is understood that all the King 
Edward’s Horse Troopers that took commissions in the Royal 
Fusiliers were killed in action with that regiment. 
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British settlers from the Latin States of America, drawn 
by their duty to the Mother Country, in what appeared 
to be her dire distress, were arriving in considerable 
numbers, and found their way to King Edward’s Horse. 

On April 14th the two service squadrons were reported 
to the Central Force as equipped and ready to proceed 
overseas. On the same day Colonel Sandeman rejoined 
from sick leave in time to make the final inspection of the 
two service squadrons. Just before the first echelon 
left the first death in the regiment occurred. This was 
Trooper D. E. Bridger who succumbed to cerebral 
meningitis. 

It was a particularly sad case as he was a strong, 
healthy young fellow, and it can only be surmised that 
this fatal disease was a legacy from the Division that 
had been billetted in Stortford immediately before the 
Regiment arrived, and which had not been over careful 
in preventing unsanitary overcrowding in the billets. 
Bridger was the first of the hundred odd young over- 
seasmen who selected the Regiment as the medium 
through which they were to give their lives to the Empire 
in its need. 

The Colonel at this period was still exercised with 
regard to the command of the Reserve Squadron. Al- 
though Captain MacDonald was excellent for the moment, 
yet the commanding officer foresaw that he would soon 
be wanted in France. What he required was an ex- 
perienced cavalry officer, who through age or disability 
would not be required for active service, who could care- 
fully discipline and train the unit that would have to feed 
the service units at the front. It was not too easy to 


find the right man. 


In the meantime orders arrived for Major Hermon’s 


rons leave for and Major Dick’s squadrons to proceed overseas. Just 


the Front. 


before the squadrons sailed the commanding officer 
received the following telegram from Lord Stamfordham, 
Private Secretary to His Majesty the King. ‘“‘ The King 
is delighted to hear that the ‘“B” and ‘“‘C’”’ Squadrons 
are leaving to join the Army at the front and that the 
next squadron will soon be ready to go. His Majesty is 
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certain that whenever the opportunity occurs the Regi- 
ment will distinguish itself, and maintain in war, the 
good name it has earned in peace time.’ Four trains 
were to carry the two service squadrons to Southampton 
on April 21st. The first train left Bishop’s Stortford at 
3.30 a.m. The other trains followed at about two hours’ 
interval. The “B’”’ Squadron went first. The com- 
manding officer and the headquarters officers were at the 
station to see each train depart. It was a thrilling moment 
when the first echelon steamed out of the station. It was 
a tribute to the popularity of the regiment in Bishop’s 
Stortford, that so many of the inhabitants were up 
betimes to see the troop trains away. The maidens 
with streaming eyes, spoke of a soldierly gallantry, that 
had asserted itself even in the few weeks that the regiment 
had been in the town it was leaving. Of the twelve 
officers who went out with the “ B ”’ and “‘ C”’ Squadrons, 
five were killed, or died as a result of active service, and 
three were wounded.’ A high percentage. 

The first member of the regiment actually on duty in H.0., a eri 
France was Sergeant H. C. Bottle from the Orderly Room yon ordered to 
Staff. He proceeded in advance to Rouen to join the ”/#*- 
Cavalry Section of the 3rd Echelon G. H. Q. He remained 
in charge of the regimental records there during the 
whole of the war, and rendered very signal service. 

Although the “B” and “‘C’’ Squadrons passed out 
of the regimental ken and became lost in the mystery 
of the Western Front on April 21st, the period of severance 
was not a long one. On April 23rd orders arrived at 
Wharf House that Regimental Headquarters and the 
‘A’ Squadron were to mobilize at once to form the 
Divisional Cavalry of the 12th Division, Kitchener’s 
Army, now concentrated at Aldershot preparatory to 


1. “‘B” Squadron: Major M. F. Dick, Captain R. D. Furse, 
Lieutenants H. Swann, F. G. Ling, H. M. H. Cooper, W. H. Dillon Bell. 

“*C”’ Squadron: Major E. W. Hermon, Lieutenants B. H. Barber, 
D. Mackinnon, 2nd Lieutenants, Hon. H. S. Feilding, P. D. Stevenson 
and T. A. Izard. 

Of these Major Hermon, Lieutenants Cooper, Dillon Bell and Hon. 
H. 8. Feilding were killed in action, Lieut. Ling died as the result of 
disease contracted on active service, while Captain Furse and Lieu- 
tenants Mackinnon and Swann were wounded. 
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proceeding overseas. Thus the official promise solemnly 
given to the regiment in 1908 when it accepted the lia- 
oility for overseas service, materialized. It was then 
guaranteed by the War Office, if as a unit it would accept 
this obligation, it should serve abroad in an emergency, 
as a unit, under its own officers. It will be observed that 
it did not go abroad as a unit, but as detachments with 
three different divisions. Two of these divisions be- 
longed to the Territorial Force and their Divisional 
Cavalry had a different establishment to that upon which 
the Headquarter Squadron mobilized for service with a 
Regular Division. Thus when ultimately the regiment 
came together, it was found to be working on different 
establishments. 

It had not been realized at Regimental Headquarters 
that when the two squadrons were ordered to mobilize 
it would only be a few days before the remainder were 
put in orders for France. The commanding officer had 
permitted the “A” Squadron to suffer some depletion 
in the matter of personnel as well as horses, in order that 
the two service squadrons should do justice to the regi- 
ment. Major Russell, therefore, when his call came so 
suddenly had an uphill task to render his squadron 
efficient. Luckily at this period, as has already been 
remarked, a verv good class of recruit was arriving from 
overseas, and if Major Russell’s material was raw, it was 
at least good. Major Russell himself being a first class 
instructor and disciplinarian, as well as a glutton for work 
brought his command along at high pressure. As the goal 
was France and fighting efficiency the men responded to 
this high pressure splendidly, and when a month later 
the unit arrived in France, it was little if anything behind 
the echelon of the regiment that had preceded it. 

During the first week in May horses to complete were 
drawn from the Norfolk and Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 
On May 11th, by way of helping the unit in its mobili- 
zation, orders were received for it to turn out of its billets 
in Bishop’s Stortford to make room for the units of an 
Infantry Brigade. No alternate billetting area was 
offered. In the army, however, the man who cannot 
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help himself is lost. The commanding officer instructed 
the Adjutant to put the men under canvas. Captain 
Reynolds, who was never at a loss, found a number of 
large marquees in the town that were used for Flower 
Shows and other alfresco entertainments. These he hired, 
and they were erected on Mr. Gilbey’s polo ground on 
the Hadham Road. Into this abri the “‘ A ’”’ and Reserve 
Squadrons moved. In fact the Reserve Squadron con- 
tinued to occupy these marquees until the month of 
August when it changed station to the Curragh Camp, 
Ireland. 

On May 16th the Headquarter Squadron was mobilized 
and ready to move and the 8rd Army Staff was informed 
accordingly. Orders arrived that it was to leave Bishop’s 
Stortford on the 23rd. On the 22nd Captain R. G. 
Ritson, 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, took over command 
of the Reserve Squadron. Captain Ritson had been 
invalided from France, and the commanding officer and 
regiment were more than fortunate to have his services 
with the Reserve. 

On Sunday, 23rd, at 6 a.m. and 7.30 a.m. respectively ap at 
the two trains conveyed the Headquarter Squadron away 10n inspected 
from Bishop’s Stortford. At mid-day they arrived at a 
Farnborough and marched to Twezledown where a camp 
was waiting for them. The unit had now joined the 12th 
Division, and Major-General Wing, commanding the 
Division, inspected it on the following day. After eight 
days at Twezledown the squadron was ordered to entrain 
on June Ist for Southampton. The Colonel-in-Chief was 
at that time in residence at the Royal Pavilion. He 
intimated that he would like to inspect the Headquarter 
detachment of his Overseas’ Regiment as it moved to 
the station. The squadron, minus the Machine Gun 
Section and the Transport, marched to the Royal Pa- 
vilion, and was drawn up in line on the drive. The King 
accompanied by the Queen, and with Lord Stamford- 
ham, Chairman of King Edward’s Horse Committee of 
Administration, in waiting, came down from the Pavilion 
and inspected the Regiment. His Majesty made a stirring 
little speech to officers and other yanks, and wished them 
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all ““God speed.” Trooper Loder who had managed one 
of the King’s shoots during the Royal visit to Australia, 
and who was in the ranks, was specially brought to His 
Majesty’s notice. The King seemed most gratified to find 
him serving in his regiment. Colonel Sandeman, Major 
James, Major Russell, Captain Creswick and Captain and 
Adjutant Reynolds were all presented to His Majesty who 
again wished the unit all good luck. The Headquarter 
Squadron then marched away, much encouraged by the 
Royal blessing, and entrained forthwith for Southampton. 
It crossed that night in three detachments in three 
different boats and disembarked on the following morn- 
ing without incident at Havre.! 

A few hours before this echelon left England it heard 
that Major W. Kennedy the late Quartermaster of the 
Regiment had died suddenly. Major Kennedy who had 
served with the 17th Lancers in the Zulu War had been 
Regimental Quartermaster of King Edward’s Horse for 
ten years. 


1. Headquarters: Lieut.-Colonel V. S. Sandeman, commanding ; 
Major L. James, second-in-command ; Captain and Adjutant Alan B. 
Reynolds, 12th Royal Lancers; Captain C. A. Shaw, Machine Gun 
Officer; Lieut. G. W. Baylis, Quartermaster. 

‘*A”? Squadron: Major G. G. Russell, Lieutenants H. F. Creswick, 
A. G. Cameron, 2nd-Lieutenants N. G. Addison, G. H. Havelock- 
Sutton and E. G. Linton. 


The late Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) E. W. HERMON, D.S.O. 


Commanded the Regiment in France June, 1916. 
Commanded a battalion of Northumberland Fusiliers from August, 1916, 
until killed in action April 9th, 1917. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DIvISIONAL CAVALRY IN FRANCE. 


THe ‘‘C”’ Squadron embarked at Southampton in the ee, 
Transport Palm Branch. It was joined on the same Squadron 
vessel by the “‘B” Squadron and a few details from #7 ™ 
other units. 

The sea passage was entirely uneventful—a night of 

brilliant moon and glassy calm—and the boat arrived 
at Le Havre at 2.30 a.m. on Apzil 2nd. Disembarkation 
was complete by 8.15 and after a considerable wait the 
Squadron toiled up the hill to No. 6 Rest Camp. Here 
for twenty-four hours it became the legitimate prey of 
a gentleman in search of something to inspect. The two 
squadrons separated at the Base. The “ B”’ Squadron 
left by train on April 23rd, some two hours before the 
‘“C” Squadron, to join its own Division. At 6.35 p.m. 
Major Hermon’s squadron entrained at the Gare des 
Marchandises and the long train was dragged out of the 
station about 10 p.m. at a snail’s pace. The journey, 
ea Abbeville, Boulogne, Calais and Hazebrouck to 
Lillers, occupied twenty-four hours and was not marked 
by any incident except the first sounds of gun-fire. This 
was the second battle of Ypres though none knew it at 
the time. 

On arrival at Lillers, in the dark and pouring rain, the 
squadron encountered an R.T.O. with a reputation for 
detraining. In order that this reputation should not be 
endangered he set his staff to work to fling the saddlery 
and harness out of the trucks on either side of the line, 
subsequently backing a new section of train between 
the piles and repeating the process. 

- Thus ably impeded the squadron eventually cleared 
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the station yard and marched to Ecquedecques, still in 
pouring rain; arrived at 3 a.m. and without attempting 
to billet at that hour all ranks got some rest in a straw 
barn till daylight. 

Two days were spent here and the squadron then 
marched up to Fontinelle Farm, near Bethune, where it 
remained until May 7th; the period being spent in 
training and field firing. 

It was at Fontinelle that the genuine French farmyard 
was first encountered and fired by a sanitary enthusiasm, 
as yet untempered by experience, the squadron set to 
work to clean it out and disinfect it. This was at length 
accomplished to the great pride of the O.C. and the 
intense amusement of the local inhabitants. 

On the 7th the O.C. with the 2nd and 3rd Troops were 
ordered to Beuvry into Divisional Reserve for the attack 
which was to take place on the line Rue du Bois— 
Festubert ; the Ist and 4th Troops under Lieutenant 
B. H. Barber being detailed as Corps troops and re- 
maining at Fontinelle. 

Karly on the morning of the 9th these two troops 
moved up to Le Touret and Locon to act as escort for 
prisoners taken in the attack which took place at dawn 
on that day. This attack was a complete failure and 
neither half-squadron was called upon for active work, but 
the squadron was for the first time under enemy shell fire. 

On the 14th the ist and 4th Troops rejoined at Le 
Quesnoy and the squadron remained there until the end 
of the month standing to in a state of readiness varying 
between half an hour and two hours and providing 
prisoners’ escorts and straggler patrols for the successful 
attack on the 24th. This attack was on the line Festubert- 
Givenchy and was made by the 1/2nd (London) Division, 
by now renumbered 47th. It was the first attack made 
by a Territorial Division. 

On the Ist June the squadron moved to Vaudricourt 
and on the 7th to Champ des Courses, Hesdigneul, the 
Division moving south to take over a new portion of 
line from the French. 

At Hesdigneul the squadron bivouacked in a copse in 
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ideal surroundings and continued training. The troops fie © 

é : : : Bo a quadron put 
in succession spent forty-eight hours in front line in front into the front 
of Maroc, the trenches from which the Loos attack was °”” 
afterwards launched; no casualties were sustained as 

the sector was then quiet, but all ranks gained experience 

in trench work and night patrolling. 

Major E. W. Hermon became Commandant of the first 
bombing school established by the Division and while 
assisting in this, 2nd Lieut. Feilding was accidentally 
_—" by a bomb explosion but rejoined after a few 

ays. N.C.O.’s from the squadron were trained and acted 
as instructors and it was fortunate there were no other 
casualties ; the bombs of June, 1915, were kittle cattle. 

During the latter part of July parties were detailed 
for traffic control at Marles les Mines. 

On the 2nd August the 47th Division was relieved in 
the line by the 15th (Scottish) Division and the squadron 
accordingly moved back to bivouac in the Bois des Dames. 
Several days’ fatigue work had been put in on the new 
site in the construction of watering dams, and when 
completed this camp, although no tents were issued, was 
exceedingly comfortable ; ample material was to hand 
and wonderful “‘ bivvys ”’ were erected by the men. 

Troop and Squadron training and musketry were con- 
tinued here as well as the detachment of numerous 
parties for traffic control duties and the preparation of 
communication plans. 

On August 25th the Divisional sports were held at 
Allouagne at which the squadron gained some distinc- 
tion ; the O.C. winning the officers’ jumping, the trans- 
port Ist and 2nd prizes, in the light draught horse show, 
and 2nd for turn out limbered waggon and pair of mules, 
while the squadron also gained 3rd in N.C.O.’s and men’s 
jumping, 2nd in tug of war, 3rd in high jump, and 3rd 
in quarter mile. 

At the end of the month 2nd Lieut. Honble. H. S. 
Feilding left the squadron to become A.D.C. to the G.O.C. 
of a Division.’ 


1. Transferred to Coldstream Guards in June, 1916. Was subse- 
quently killed in action. 
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On September 9th the squadron moved to billets at 
Haillicourt, this being the first time it had any other 
covering than its waterproof sheets since leaving Fon- 
tinelle in May. From September 10th to 18th the whole 
squadron was employed digging the “ London Road ”’ 
communication trench from Mazingarbe to the front line, 
preparatory to the Loos attack of which rumours were 
now rife. This work represented about 1000 yards of 
trench, 6ft. by 3ft., through solid chalk and was on one 
or two occasions hindered by enemy shell fire; on js 
completion the squadron received the congratulations 
and thanks of the G.O.C. and C.R.E. for the manner in 
which the work had been carried out. 

On the nights of the 18th and 19th September all 
officers and a number of N.C.O.’s and men were em- 
ployed in guiding the waggons of the D.A.C. from Verguin 
to Maroc with the cylinders of gas for the forthcoming 
attack. This was the first gas used by the British. 
Great care was exercised to prevent knowledge of this 
coming to the enemy. The boxes containing the cy- 
linders were marked “bacon,” and on the nights it 
was taken to the line the wheels of all the waggons were 
muffled with old: motor tyres and all chains, bits and 
metal work wrapped in rags. On the first night the 
horses were to be shod with leather boots for the last 
portion of the journey from Les Brebis to Maroc, but 
this had to be abandoned as the boots had been made 
for light draught horses and the waggons were all drawn 
by heavy draughts. 

Every cylinder reached its destination without mishap 
and apparently without attracting the attention of the 
enemy, although on both nights there were at times five 
or six waggon loads of gas and a whole battalion of 
infantry concentrated at Maroc church. 

On September 24th the squadron moved up to a bivouac 
on the plain between Noeux les Mines and Les Brebis at 
a place known to the men as “Smelly Farm” for a 
sufficient reason. One officer and eight men went on to 
Les Brebis to act as prisoners’ escort for the next day’s 
attack. 
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Second-Lieutenant H. M. Tulloch here joined the 
squadron from the Reserve, arriving on foot with his 
boots, his sole baggage, under his arm. 

The bombardment, which had been in progress for Die babetes Of 
nearly a week, reached its crescendo during the night, September, 
24th and 25th, and at dawn on the 25th the infantry 79” 
went forward with results that are a matter of history. 
It was intended that if the attack was successful, the 
squadron, in conjunction with two other divisional 
squadrons acting as a regiment under Major E. W. 
Hermon, the senior squadron leader, should follow the 
Cavalry Division through the gap and act as advanced 
guard mounted troops. At one period the orders for the 
cavalry advance were actually issued but were counter- 
manded. As a matter of fact no gap existed. Failing 
this the squadron was fully employed with the escorting 
of prisoners and on the 29th the O.C. with one officer and 
a small party went into Loos to assist in moving captured 
guns and material. | 

On the following night the whole squadron rode to 
Maroc and marched from there into Loos to continue this 
work, meeting on the way a melancholy little procession 
of civilians trying to salve their possessions over the shell- 
shattered road already blocked with troops and transport. 
‘The weather after a glorious summer broke on the morning 
of the attack and the whole of the foregoing work was 
carried out under a more or less continuous drizzle; the 
bivouac at “‘Smelly Farm” rapidly degenerating into 
& quagmire. 

The early days of October found the squadron back in 
its old quarters at Haillicourt, all ranks fighting against 
the depression engendered by moving back instead of 
forward after the promise of real cavalry work at last. 

On the llth of October the squadron moved up to 
billets in the town of Noeux les Mines with horse lines in 
the open. These were perhaps the worst billets the 
squadron ever occupied and in the continuous rain the 
lines soon became a sea of mud. So bad were the lines 
and the surroundings of the billets that when a party 
was called for on the 28th to police the route for His 


H 
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Majesty’s visit, the men selected were left in billets to 
clean themselves while their comrades cleaned their 
horses, and at the time of parade the party were carried 
out “ pick-a-back ’’ and placed in their saddles. The 
resulting “‘ turn out’’ was highly creditable to all con- 
cerned. 

From the 26th October to the 12th of November a 
party of one officer and thirty other ranks were employed 
each night from dark until about 2 a.m. in the construc- 
tion of a work known as the Lens Road Redoubt, in the 
old German second line in front of Quality Street. This 
redoubt was situated on the forward slope and in full 
view of the enemy, which would appear to have been a 
handicap to its possible utility. As soon as the-enemy 
became aware that work was being done at this point he 
began systematic shelling ; however, owing to his regular 
habits, it was easy for the party to avoid casualties, he 
sent over five rounds battery fire at fifteen minute in- 
tervals, so that the officer in charge of the digging party 
ordered his men under cover at the fourteenth minute, 
counted the bursts, and then carried on work for another 
fourteen minutes. The digging was not made any more 
pleasant by the fact that the spot was the burial ground 
of many Germans and some of the transport animals and 
drivers of the 21st Division. It was from here the 
squadron salved the water cart which the regiment re- 
tained surplus until the armistice. 

From Noeux 2nd Lieut. T. A. Izard was evacuated with 
rheumatic fever and proceeded to England. On the 14th 
November the squadron moved back to Hurionville, a 
clean little village near Lillers, where all ranks were very 
comfortable after the mud and filth of Noeux. Here 
brick standings were begun and work on them was con- 
tinued during the whole time the Division remained in rest. 

On the lst and 2nd December there was a Divisional 
route march; the Squadron, under Lieutenant B. H. 
Barber, the O.C. being on leave, acting as cavalry of the 
advanced guard. Relieved by the infantry at dusk it 
billetted for the night at Ligne and returned to Hurion- 
ville the following morning. 
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On the 15th December the Division again went 
forward and the Divisional Mounted Troops moved up 
to Drouvin and Vaudricourt, the squadron occupying 
Vaudricourt Chateau. This was a really splendid billet 
as it was entirely vacated by the owners and gave accom- 
modation for all ranks, officers’ and sergeants’ messes, 
lecture room and a glass-covered verandah for rifle and 
kit inspections. The arrival of the Headquarters of the 
16th Division from home dispossessed the squadron for 
a short time and it had to move into billets in Vaudricourt 
village, getting back to the chateau on the 5th of January. 

During the latter part of December all ranks were 
busily employed in the construction of stabling ; a large 
portion of the timber for this was bought standing and 
felled by the men, who numbered among them some 
really first class axemen. These stables were complete 
for all troops and transport by the beginning of the New 
Year and the horses, wonderfully fit in spite of prolonged 
exposure, immediately showed the benefit. These stables 
although constructed over ground already sodden, were 
never floored, notwithstanding this they dried out firm 
and hard and were excellent standing right up till the 
middle of February when the squadron left them. 

On Christmas Day the men were dismissed all duties iia 
from 11 a.m. to watch setting, the midday and evening i 
water and feed and all day guard duties being carried 
out by officers and sergeants. There being plenty of the 
two essentials, beer and turkeys, available, a —" 
enjoyable Christmas was spent. 

On the Ist of January one sergeant and eight men went 
into the line as Divisional snipers ; no special equipment 
was issued for this, telescopic sighted rifles were not then 
an issue; but the snipers met with a fair measure of | 
success, working mainly in the neighbourhood of the 
Double Crassier at Loos. Unfortunately Sergeant Mac- 
caulay and Private Murton were both killed while on 
this employment though neither of them were actually 
sniping at the time they were hit.’ 


1. It is interesting here to instance the remarkable adventure that 
came to Corporal Murray (later Lieut. E. M. Murray) during these 


March, 1916. 
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On the 15th of February the Division was again with- 
drawn from the line and the squadron returned to Hurion- 
ville where it continued training. Second Lieutenant 
R. E. N. Twopeny here joined the squadron to replace 
2nd-Lieut. T. A. Izard. 

Early in March the Divisional mounted troops pro- 
ceeded to Marthes for three days in the Ist Army training 
area only to encounter a heavy snowstorm which ren- 
dered outdoor work impossible. From Marthes the 
squadron proceeded to Bruay and from there to Magni- 
court, the Division taking on the Souchez sector from 
the French. At Magnicourt the machine gun section 
under 2nd Lieut. D. A. Syme which had been with the 
‘“A”’ Squadron joined “C” and remained with it until 
regimental machine gun sections were abolished. 

After a week’s stay at Magnicourt the Divisional 
mounted troops moved to Hermin on the 21st of March 
and here all horses were again under cover which had 
been impossible at Magnicourt. 

From Hermin a party of one officer and twenty men 
were detached and billetted in hutments in Bouvigny 
Wood and employed on trench construction and main- 
tenance ; this party was maintained during the squadron’s 
stay in the sector. It worked mostly by night on the 
forward end of Notre Dame de Lorette spur, where the 
ground was so pulverised by continuous shelling that it 
was only by the most careful revetting that trenches 
could be induced to stand up at all. 

On the 29th of March Lieutenant D. Mackinnon, who 
was attached to the 21st Battn. London Regiment for 
a course, was severely wounded by shrapnel and evacuated 
to England. 

The squadron snipers were again in the line in this 
sector and on the 8th April the machine gun section also 
went into the line with the 14lst Brigade machine gun 
company. 


sniping operations. Murray was ‘“‘ drawing a bead ”’ upon his boche, 
when suddenly his rifle kicked up in his hands. The boche had fired 
first and his bullet had accurately penetrated the bore of Murray’s 
piece, and was found inside six inches from the muzzle. 
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On the 6th April Major E. W. Hermon was detached 
for duty at Divisional Headquarters and remained there 
until 6th of May ; the command of the squadron falling 
to Lieutenant P. D. Stevenson until Captain B. H. 
Barber returned from detachment on 19th April. 

On 28th April 2nd Lieut. C. F. Harrison joined the 
squadron from England. 

Early in May orders were received that the squadron ei 
would shortly proceed to the coast for a period of training leaves the 47th 
with the Cavalry Divisions and it was also rumoured that 2°” 
the Regiment was about to be reunited. On 7th May 
Major E. W. Hermon rejoined and on the same day the 
machine gun section ceased to exist the guns and limbers 
being handed in to railhead. 

Just before leaving the squadron suffered two more 
casualties, Private Swanepool being killed sniping and 
S.Q.M.S. Alderton accidentally killed by a fall from his 
horse. 

On 10th May the squadron was inspected for the last 
time by Major-General Sir Charles Barter, commanding 
47th Division, who expressed his regret at the parting 
and his thanks for the services rendered to the Division 
during the past year. The squadron billetted that night 
at Vincly and marched the following day to Carly near 
Samer, meeting the “‘ A ”’ Squadron bound for the same 
neighbourhood at the midday halt at Bourthes. 

The next three weeks were spent in strenuous training 
with the Cavalry Divisions ; some of it highly instructive 
and some intensely comic. The weather was glorious 
and on off days the squadron was able to get down to the 
sea and bathe ; a rare delight for all. 

On 30th and 3lst May the squadron marched wa 
Reclinghem to Valhuon there to concentrate with the 
other two squadrons as the [Vth Corps Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 

The story of the “‘C’’ Squadron, as a detached unit, 
here comes to an end. It had been a period of thirteen 
months of varying employments. The only thing it 
never had a chance of doing was its own proper work as 
cavalry. In spite of this it is certain that all who served 
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in the squadron will look back to this period with pleasant 
memories. Memories largely centred upon the Squadron 
Commander, whose personality exercised a powerful 
attraction upon all who were associated with him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DIVISIONAL CAVALRY IN FRANCE. 


As was shown in the preceding chapter the “ B ’’ Squadron ces! Dick's 
left No. 6 Rest Camp, Le Havre, a few hours in front of desains a 
the “C’”’ Squadron and entrained for Steenwerck. It Ser 
reached this destination at 8 p.m.; detrained and 
marched to Nieppe which was then the Headquarters of 
its Division. The squadron picketted in a wet field. 
The rain was now general over northern France and 
Flanders. Neither officers nor men seemed to mind the 
discomforts. This was real soldiering at last. At night 
the booming of the guns and the rattle of small arms 
gave evidence that the life of adventure was now within 
striking distance, while by day precautions had to be 
taken against attack from the air. The celebrated Fokker 
was just coming into vogue. Major Dick settled his 
squadron in with expedition. He had a battery of native 
Indian Mountain Artillery beside him, and was packed 
in amongst the congestion of a new Division’s back area. 
Reckoning nothing of the disadvantages of his patch he 
set to work to fashion field ovens, incinerators and a 
running water bath. It is true that the latter, percu- 
lating from a ditch, partook of the nature of a mud bath, 
yet it stimulated that cleanliness that was always a 
feature in the regiment. 

The day after its arrival the squadron was inspected 
by Major-General H. F. C. Heath, who was then com- 
-manding the 48th Division, who expressed himself as 
well satisfied with the appearance of men and horses. 

On April 29th Major Dick was appointed O.C. Divi- 
sional Mounted Troops, which meant that the company 
of Divisional Cyclists came under his orders. The “ street 


Survey duttes. 
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of adventure ’’ had now been reached as, on the same 
evening, Major Dick was instructed to employ all avail- 
able men in the construction of a work—a strong point— 
close behind the front line at Wulverghem, about 200. 
yards N.W. of La Plus Douve Farm. This construction 
work employed the unit for a fortnight. The party 
paraded at 6.30 p.m. and marched to within half a mile 
of the position, where horses were picketted. As soon 
as it was sufficiently dark the men moved up and began 
work. During the completion of this fatigue the squadron 
suffered six casualties from enemy fire. This included 
Sergeant Bennett who was shot through the lungs, and 
Lieutenant Cooper who was mortally wounded on May 
2nd. 

The same day that the Regiment suffered its first 
officer casualty, the Bishop of Pretoria, who is the uncle 
of Major R. D. Furse of the regiment, held a stirring. 
church parade. 

Owing to the inaccuracy of the existing maps the 
Divisional Staff ordered the squadron to correct the road. 
charts. This correction was carried out by the subalterns. 
and senior N.C.O.’s who were highly complimented on 
their work. Fault, however, was found with them in 
the case of one road where the General’s car stuck in a. 
morass. His staff officer claimed that in the new survey 
this morass had been marked as a second-class road by 
the squadron reconnaissance. Closer scrutiny, however, 
disclosed the fact that the staff’s reading of the revised. 
map, and not the handiwork of the squadron’s carto- 
graphers was in fault. 

On June 7th the squadron was inspected by Major- 
General R. Fanshawe, who had taken over the command 
of the 48th Division, and who continued to command it 
as long as the squadron remained withit. On the previous 
day the regimental headquarters, and the ‘“‘ A ’’ Squadron 
had arrived at Steenwerck with the 12th Division, and 
had gone into billets in the vicinity. 

During June the active duties of the squadron were 
confined to the repair by night of trenches that had been 
damaged during the day, and the furnishing of a few 
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observation posts. It may not be amiss to say something - 
here on the subject of forward observation during trench 
wartare. The Regiment became very expert in this duty 
and may be said to have set the example from which the 
observation services of the Royal Engineers was largely 
taken—the field survey companies R.E. 

The duty of forward observation as the name implies Abela neem 
is the establishment of points of vantage, carefully con- Trench 
cealed, as near the enemy’s lines as possible. From here 7”“’* 
selected watchers observe the enemy area from day 
break to sunset. Officers and men who take to the work 
become so expert that they will instantly remark any 
change in the panorama before them, topographical or 
human. 

Artillery observation is of the same character, only 
the gunner observers confine themselves almost entirely 
to Artillery targets and counter battery work. The Staff 
forward observation has a broader scope, and gives 
opportunity for much deductive intelligence work. The 
Regiment became very expert, and both Majors Furse 
and Swann were first-class observation officers and 
between them trained half a hundred men who developed 
eyes like hawks, and all the instincts of the 19th century 
North American trapper. 

As part of the syllabus of training for cavalrymen 
this forward observation cannot be surpassed as it teaches 
a man to read a country and map synonymously. It 
also impresses upon the memory the features that the 
markings on the map pretend to convey. 

Towards the end of June the 12th Division relieved 
the 48th Division in the Ploegsteert section of the line 
and the “ B ”’ Squadron marched away with its Division, 
which was now joining the VIIth Corps in the Third Army 
and took over the Hebuterne sector from the French. 
At this period some advance was contemplated. It was 
the period of official optimism which followed upon the 
arrival of the first echelons of the New Armies on the 
battle front. The Squadron marched to Burbure and 
remained there in readiness until July 19th. As far as 
possible all forward routes were reconnoitred by day and 
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‘night, while advanced guard formations were practised 


under the personal supervision of the G.O.C. and his 
staff. 

On July 2nd General Sir Douglas Haig visited the camp. 
This was, as far as can be ascertained, the only time that 
Sir Douglas Haig actually inspected a detachment of the 
regiment, though on two subsequent occasions he sent 
very flattering messages to King Edward’s Horse. In 
1917 just before the Passchendaele offensive he rode 
through the Regiment’s billets just outside Watou. 

On July 18th the Squadron entrained at Berguette 
for Doullens and marched from there to Thievres. Thence 
to Authie where it had to supply observation posts im- 
mediately behind the front line trenches. At the end 
of the month the squadron again moved. This time it 
went into billets in Bus-les-Artois and remained here 
until the beginning of January. It was a hard locality 
for horses as the nearest water was three miles away. 
Anyway, the horses in this way did not lack for exercise. 
Neither did the men, as there were second line trenches 
to be repaired, stables to be built, R.E. stores and ammu- 
nition to be handled, in short all the countless fatigues 
that fell to the lot of divisional troops in war. In spite of 
all this the squadron was usually under orders to be ready 
to turn out in half an hour during the night. It constantly 
stood to owing to false alarms. On one memorable 
occasion a new disinfectant in the trenches sent the gas- 
gongs ringing. Those who know the restless character of 
General Fanshawe, will realize that there was no room for 
laziness in his Division. Yet none of the work was badly 
done. It was a tradition in King Edward’s Horse that 
they worked as well as they fought. Not having much 
fighting during the first eighteen months in France, the 
Regiment made up the balance in the really good work 
it put in. 

Major Dick, it will be seen, did not have too much time 
allotted to him for the training of his unit. Nevertheless 
he managed to get through a very fair amount. Mounted 
and dismounted work was practised on every possible 
occasion. The entire squadron was put through a 
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musketry course and a third of the personnel were manu- 
factured into expert bombers by Lieutenant Ling. This 
officer himself became a very fearless exponent of the 
art of bombing, and perfected a desperate system of 
“bombing from horse-back ”’ in the squadron.’ 

As the casualties were few there were not many changes 
in the squadron. Lieutenant Romanes had come out 
from the Reserve to replace Lieutenant Cooper. Lieu- 
tenant Swann was promoted Captain into the “A” 
Squadron, while Lieutenant Creswick, from “ A,” was 
ordered to report for duty with the ‘‘ B” Squadron. 


Karly in January the squadron moved to Couin, into T 


the line. It took over a sector of the front line trench 
immediately south of Fouquevillers. This trench was 
opposite the nearest point of Gommecourt Wood from 
which the enemy continually shelled the trenches with 
case shot, so that the parapets were badly broken up. 
The trenches themselves were all flooded. While the 
squadron was in the line it was heavily shelled as if 
preparatory to an enemy raid. The raid, however, never 
materialized on the ‘‘B’’ Squadron front. The adjoining 
sector, however, was attacked, and the battalion com- 
mander reported how well King Edward’s Horse had be- 
haved on his flank. The men stuck to their posts during 
the preparation, and he found every man out and manning 
their posts ready for the attack. After its “baptism ”’ in 


‘ 1. The mounted bombing was the outcome of the scheme laid down 
by the G.O.C. 48th Division, by which, in the event of a break through 
the enemy lines, the Divisional Cavalry were to be pushed through the 
first G in G.A.P., their role being to put as many of the Bosche guns out 
of action in the shortest possible time. 

As guns in shell-proof emplacements cannot be charged, and the 
taking of them by dismounted action would have been a matter of 
time, the mounted bombing scheme was evolved in the minds of the 
0.C. Squadron and his bombing officer. 

The particular role of the Squad, which consisted of 25 N.C.O.’s and 
men, was to gallop gun emplacements from the rear, in single file, at 
intervals of 100 yards, dropping a bomb among the gunners as they 
passed. The long interval was found to be necessary in order to give 
the bomb time to explode before the next file arrived. Each bomber 
carried his wallets full of Mills’ bombs, and had a nail driven in the 
pommel of his saddle on which the pin could be withdrawn. 

It may be mentioned that in practice with live bombs very accurate 
results as regards throwing were achieved, with no resultant casualties. 
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trench shelling the unit went back to billets until April 
when for fourteen days it was attached to a brigade of 
Indian Cavalry for field training. Simple troop and 
squadron movements were carried out under the super- 
vision of an instructor officer, and several field days in 
conjunction with the Indian Cavalry took place. Little 
was achieved, and the general impression was that the 
squadron that had trained as part of Colonel Sandeman’s 
regiment should have been instructing rather than learning. 
On completion of the training Major Dick and his squadron 
were reported on by the G. O. C. the Brigade, as a very 
efficient officer, and a highly trained unit. The squadron 
then marched back to Couin where further squadron 
training was carried out until the beginning of May. 
There had been strong rumours during the past few 
weeks that the regiment’s term of duty in squadron 
detachments was about to end and that the Regiment 
would shortly reassemble as a unit. This rumour took 
concrete form early in May and the squadron was ordered. 
to report to the Ist Corps, in whose area the unit was to 
reassemble. The squadron was inspected en route by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston who 
complimented it on its appearance and thanked Major 
Dick for the valuable services that his squadron had 
given while with the South Midland Division. It has 
often beer related to the writer that the march of “ B”’ 
Squadron up to Bruay wa St. Pol, was one of the 
pleasantest experiences of the war. The weather—late 
spring in France—was perfect. All ranks were over- 
joyed at the prospect ahead, namely the reassembly of 
the regiment. After the first feelings of satisfaction as 
a detachment, the officers and men had discovered that. 
as a squadron they were nobody’s child. The efface- 
ment of the regiment meant the dissipation of all but 
the most modest of their aspirations. As a squadron 
they had been but hewers-of-wood and drawers-of-water 
to the Infantry. Now they were going to rejoin their 
own unit. Unity is strength, and regimental strength 
in war means success and traditions. No wonder that. 
the men sat jauntily in their saddles, and cocked their 
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hats, as they rode through the French hamlets. Va t’en 
guerre was the spirit of their every thought and gesture. 
No more would men quote to these brawny overseas’ 
men with a spice of sarcasm in the inflexion ‘ What 
came ye out for to see ? ”’ 

When Major Dick and his smart squadron reached Imhospitality 
the Ist Corps area, he was met with scant courtesy by Cue 
the General Staff. The G.O.C. had applied for a Yeo- 
manry Regiment, and would not look at a Special Reserve 
Cavalry Regiment. The G.O.C. was a polo playing 
Corps commander. He had upon his staff a well-known 
player. When the divisional squadrons were done away 
with, and corps’ cavalry regiments substituted, the 
Ist Corps applied for a particular yeomanry unit, that 
seemed to fill the polo playing bill. It is not known, 
what regiment had the honour, but it was fortunate for 
the great cause that the Regiment did not fill the 
Ist Corps requirements. 

King Edward’s Horse was not wanted by the Ist Army 
Corps. Orders arrived the next day that the Regiment 
would reassemble in the [Vth Corps area. Major Dick 
was the first of the three squadron leaders to arrive at 
the regimental rallying ground. The [Vth Corps in- 
structed him to find a suitable place in their area in 
which to billet the regiment. He chose Valhuon and 
remained there while the “ A” and “ C’”’ Squadrons were 
still training with the British Cavalry by the sea. These 
two squadrons arrived at Valhuon on May 31st and 
Major E. W. Hermon, as senior squadron commander 
assumed temporary command of the regiment. We must 
now refer back to the H.Q. Squadron. 

On June Ist, 1915, at 4.30 p.m. “A” Squadron was 
embarked on the North West Miller, which sailed at dusk 
for Havre. 

The next day was a glorious summer’s day, and all eee 
ranks basked upon the decks from about 7.30 a.m., when arrtves in 
the ship hove to outside the port, until she drew up to Sime 
the quay about 11.30 a.m. to begin disembarkation. 

All the horses were quickly got off, with no casualties 
other than a few knocks and slight kicks, but much delay 
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was caused by the confused manner in which the ship’s 
officers had insisted upon stowing the equipment; and 
it was not until close upon 5 p.m. that it was possible to 
move off to No. 2 Rest Camp on the hills to the north 
of the town. The arrangements in this camp were quite 
good, both for men and horses; the latter were quickly 
watered and fed and picketted upon a dry sandy square ; 
the former were billetted in good huts. 

By 4.30 p.m. the next afternoon, despite all the re- 
tarding efforts of the R.T.O., the whole contingent was 
entrained at Havre, and two hours later moved out 
via Rouen and Abbeville to St. Omer. The arrangements 
for the care of the horses on the way looked very well 
upon paper. The negligence of the R.T.O.’s rendered 
them nugatory. At Monterolier there were few butts 
and no water ready in them, consequently the horses 
only had a partial watering before the train had to move 
on. At Abbeville the R.T.O. had allowed a preceding 
party of infantry to wash themselves in the water in- 
tended for the horses; all this had, therefore, to be run 
off and fresh water pumped in before the animals could be 
watered. The result was that the horses eventually got 
water but there was not time for all the men to get the 
tea that had been prepared. In short in nearly all the 
stations negligence was very apparent and all ranks 
began to realize that the enticing events set forth on the 
train schedule, as certain to happen at various stations, 
were mere eye-wash. 

hicgiei About 2 p.m. on the 4th the unit passed through St. 
quadron : : : 
detains at Omer and there received orders to detrain at Wizernes 
Wisernés. and move to billets at Esquerdes a little further to the 
west. Although many mounted units were daily being 
detrained here there were only two ramps available, so 
detraining was a long and tedious process. Immediately 
the train had reached Wizernes an officer had been sent. 
forward to inspect and allot the said billets at Esquerdes. 
He returned, just as the squadron was moving off from 
Wizernes, to report that the allotted billets were already 
occupied by artillery. As the Divisional Headquarters 
was some seven or eight miles away, and evening ap- 
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proaching, the squadron commander decided to trust the 
weather to remain fine and to bivouac in some fields near 
the river, just west of Esquerdes; and here a very 
pleasant night was spent. The horses had running water 
to drink, and were picketted in grass fetlock deep. The 
villagers, still in the first flush of their enthusiasm for 
Les Anglais, speedily cemented the entente with omelettes 
and other delicacies. 

The next day the march towards the line was to begin, 
but the squadron was not allowed to move off before 
9 a.m. As the weather was intensely hot the squadron 
leader determined to march at that precise hour so as to 
rest in the middle of the day. Unfortunately as the 
column reached the town of Arques it was held up for 
nearly an hour by a confused mass of vehicles and infantry 
blocking the road. A field ambulance had taken a wrong 
road and after moving some way along it had attempted 
to come back into the town. No staff officer being present 
to give directions, and confusion becoming worse con- 
founded, the transport was directed to follow on when 
possible and the rest of the command slipped through 
such gaps as could be found and pushed on to Fort Rouge, 
where water and good grass in some fields on the south 
side of the road provided a delightful position for a 
mid-day halt. Here the squadron rested in comfort for 
several hours during the heat of an intensely hot day, 
and, when the roads were more clear pushed on towards 
the next stopping place—the village of Pradelles. The 
maps marked much water in small streams about three 
miles north-west of the village, and here it was intended 
to water before reaching the bivotac area. This was the 
first experience of the deceptive character of the maps 
of the north-east of France in respect of water markings ; 
they show winter water courses, which in summer, even 
at their sources, are often dried up. So it proved here ; 
only two or three poor water holes were available. The 
rear troop was, therefore, left to water and the remainder 
pushed on to Pradelles, and found allotted to the squadron 
the small field behind the mairie. Space was cramped, 
the only water available for the horses was that of a 
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dirty moat, and practically no billets were available for 
the men; however, as the weather was still fine and all 
were tired after a long, hot trek, a very pleasant night 
was spent. 

Moving off at 10 a.m. next morning the squadron 
slipped past the infantry of the Division during one of 
its hourly halts, and went on to Steenwerck where further 
directions were to be given by a staff officer at the mairve. 

The squadron was ordered to camp at Ferme Devos, 
about a mile east of Steenwerck. Here a farm-house, 
two dirty sheds, and a small field were available. Round 
the farm-house, where the squadron headquarters were 
established, ran the customary moat of cow-urine ; this 
was the only large quantity of liquid available in the 
locality, so to water the horses the men had to use the 
ditches and holes alongside the road. By dint of careful 
scraping and cleaning this was made to suffice for the 
early morning watering, but for mid-day and evening 
the horses had to be taken to the Lys or the Steenwerck 
brook. 

As the two sheds of the farm were too dirty, or too 
lousy, for habitation the bulk of the N.C.O.’s and men 
lived in bivouacs and the officers were scattered about 
in cottages along the road. | 

Soon after the squadron arrived here the machine-gun 
section of the regiment was attached to it and remained 
part of the command until April, 1916. 

As Divisional Headquarters required an escort and a 
considerable number of orderlies, the whole of the 2nd 
Troop, under Lieutenant A. G. Cameron, was detailed 
to go to Nieppe for these duties. 

For over a week after its arrival at Steenwerck few 
duties were allotted to the squadron, so it was possible 
to carry out a good many drills combined with bathing 
along the Lys near Bac St. Maur. 

On the first occasion upon which it was possible to get 
a change of clothing, the squadron was taken to the 
divisional baths at Pont-de-Nieppe. <A process of dis- 
infection of tunics and breeches was in vogue here, but 
as it consisted of a kind of steaming, the squadron com- 
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mander was careful to enquire whether the leather strap- 
pings of the breeches would be affected by it. The 
R.A.M.C. sergeant in charge assured him it did not affect 
such strappings. The breeches were, therefore, put in 
and came out ruined. Net loss about £100 worth of 
clothing. 

On the 22nd June, half the squadron was detailed for edi 
duty in the trenches south of Messines in conjunction uous 
with two battalions of the Worcester Regiment (7th and """* 
8th) belonging to the 46th Division which was gradually 
being relieved by the 12th Division. The squadron 
commander detailed Lieutenant Creswick to go with the 
left wing and he himself accompanied the right. 

About 7.30 p.m. the enemy began a very heavy 
bombardment of the front trenches and a good many 
casualties occurred. Of the squadron one sergeant and 
three other ranks were wounded but only one (Private 
G. Filmer) at all seriously. 

The following night the remainder of the squadron, 
and the machine-gun section, came up into the same 
trenches, and relieved the other half-squadron. About 
11.30 p.m. the enemy began a heavy bombardment, and 
kept it up until early morning, when they launched an 
attack on the trenches. Only one German, an officer, 
got into the first trench where he was quickly bayoneted. 
*“A’”’ squadron had the following casualties :—Killed, 
Privates P. Wickenden and J. Heeley; wounded, 
Privates W. J. West and C. F. Burgess. The latter’s 
wounds proved very serious and he had to have his 
right arm amputated. | 

The events of these two days constituted the “ blood- 
ing ”’ of the squadron and the conduct of all ranks left 
nothing to be desired. For some time afterwards all the 
saddlery and equipment could be kept smart by a 
threat of preventing any defaulters from going to the’ 
trenches. 

At the end of June came a period of rest, which was 
employed in doing some more drill on the banks of the | 
Lys in the early mornings and in carrying out a me- 
thodical checking of maps, which were full of many 
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errors, particularly in the Belgian area. In addition, a 
thorough reconnaissance was made of all the roads 
leading to the various sectors of the Divisional front, and 
to the strong points that had recently been erected. 

On the 11th July the machine-gun section was sent to 
the 35th Brigade, at Ploegsteert, and except for periods 
of rest with the squadron, remained so attached until the 
close of September. 

On the 15th July orders came about 7.30 p.m. to move 
to a point near La Creche and await further orders. 
Within two hours the whole command concentrated at 
that point, save the baggage waggon, which could not 
be obtained from the Divisional Train until nearly 9 p.m. 
As this entailed the absence of many essential items of 
equipment from the unit, at the first opportunity the 
O.C. protested against the system of keeping this waggon 
with the train whereby any hurried move of the squadron 
into action might be seriously hampered. In consequence 
the G. O. C. directed that for the future it should always 
remain with the unit. 

As so often happened the billets near La Creche allotted 
to the squadron had also been allotted to another unit. 
As this was a Field Ambulance and already in possession 
the squadron bivouacked in some fields near by. These 
were bare of cover but the weather broke the same night 
and the wind and heavy rain that made the bivouac 
most unpleasant at least protected it from hostile aero- 
planes. 

Two days later a move was made to Rabot Farm, 
where there was some cover and good ground for horse 
lines, with the remnants of some old brick standings 
which were useful in wet weather. Water was scarce, 
and there was little billetting accommodation for the men. 
The first difficulty was met by receipt of authority to 
engage some Belgian contractors to make a well. The 
energy and speed with which they—a father, two sons 
and a hired hand—carried out the task remains for the 
squadron one of the memorable feats of the Belgians in 
the war! It was a triumph of piece work. 

To remedy the second defect the men cut the 
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beautiful saplings that grew in great quantities in the se poreviot 
Foret-de-Nieppe. If timber gathering was at that time s 
prohibited the unit was fortunate in forgetting the 

fact. The waggons were sent off whenever possible and 

brought back their loads the same day. A type of hut 

was evolved for which the roofing could be made out of 

the waterproof sheets of a section. Under the super- 

vision of Lieutenant Havelock-Sutton a small village 

came into being in which each man had a wire bed. 

At this time the work of the squadron was of great 
variety. Besides guards and orderlies for duty at 
Divisional Headquarters and men for police duties, a 
series of posts on the frontier between Belgium and 
France had to be maintained, to prevent the movement 
of the inhabitants and of suspected spies, who were 
supposed to carry information across to the enemy in 
that region. In addition there had to be provided various 
reconnaissance patrols, and some men for duties with 
the trench mortar batteries that were then being formed. 
By reason of all these tasks, very few men were available 
for duty with the horses, and it was with great difficulty 
that they were kept in proper condition. 

On the 2nd September the squadron was inspected in 
the grounds of the Chateau de Nieppe by Sir H. Plumer, 
commanding the First Army, who expressed himself well 
pleased with its appearance. 

On the 25th began the series of actions all along the 
line which were intended to pin down the enemy and 
prevent reinforcements being sent against our main attack 
at Loos. In the sector of the 12th Division no advance 
was made, but a general bombardment and threats of 
attack were maintained. It had been determined to take 
advantage of any opportunity to press home an attack 
and therefore the squadron was kept standing-by ready 
to exploit any success. The first position selected for 
standing-by was under cover of a wood just south of 
Romarin, but later the squadron camp was adopted as 
being more suitable, since it offered a greater choice of 
roads, and was only ten minutes further away if the 
contemplated opening towards Commines materialized. 
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On the 27th the Division was ordered south and the 
squadron marched at 8 a.m. on the 28th, and, after 
bivouacking that night at Busnes, at Fouquereuil, on 
the 29th, reached Noyelles-les-Vermelles on the 30th, and 
camped just behind the chateau. 

The 12th Division now relieved the 2nd Division 
between the Bethune-Lens road and the Quarries, and 
the work of the squadron for some days consisted of re- 
connaissance by the senior officers, police duties by small 
parties, and burial work at night—burying men and 
animals that lay along the line of advance used by the 
15th Division a few days earlier. 

Moving to Verquineul for two days, in order to make 
room for the deployment of more artillery, the squadron 
camp was eventually located at La Bourse. 

On the 13th October began the last phase of the battle 
of Loos, and to the 12th Division was assigned the attack 
on the Quarries and Gun Trench. As it was tolerably 
certain that there would be little if any scope for cavalry 
action, the squadron was broken up into many detach- 
ments, and allotted the following duties :—(1) Escort 
of prisoners; (2) Control of straggler posts; (3) Relay 
posts for the forwarding of information; (4) Observa- 
tion posts in the trenches and on points of vantage in 
and about Vermelles and Philosophe. Lieutenants 
Addison and Havelock-Sutton were in charge of a wireless 
station, erected beside a good observation post near the 
Bous Carree, and the squadron leader was employed with 
the staff of the Division, collecting intelligence and 
making various reconnaissances. At the end of the 
battle the command was again concentrated at La Bourse, 
and within two days moved with the Division into rest 
billets about Annezin. | 

The Division returned to the line about the Ist Nov- 
ember and the squadron was moved again to La Bourse, 
and was allotted the buildings and grounds of the Chateau 
Durasnel, at the south end of the village. This place was 
in a very bad state ; liquid mud in the yards was nearly 
hock deep, and in some places line guards were liable to 
sink to the waist ; loaded waggons could not be moved 
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inside the gates ; the men’s billets consisted of leaky and 
draughty lofts. However the latter were capable of 
repair and the yards had good high brick walls which 
provided welcome shelter from all winds. 

For a long period all the efforts of the squadron com- / pores 
mander to make the camp habitable for man and horse Divisional 
were thwarted by the attempts of the Divisional staff to ai 
make a squadron perform the work of a regiment. Officers’ 
patrols had to be found, observation posts and snipers 
for the front trenches, road control posts, parties for 
repairing the strong points and men for police duties. 
Repeated protests at last secured the return of a few men, 
and permission to cart slag from the mine heads to make 
roads and standings for the horses. Considering the little 
attention that could be given to them, it is remarkable 
that the horses developed so few casualties. 

It is interesting to record that at this time Divisional 
staffs were energetically circulating at least two pamph- 
lets per week pointing out to commanding officers the 
importance of cherishing their horses while they turned 
a deaf ear to all remonstrances against their own actions 
in depriving horses of attendants and equipment and in 
preventing the provision of proper standings and shelters. 

In addition to the difficulties created by the lack of 
men and good standings, there was at this time a great 
shortage of nosebags. Only a fraction of the indents 
could be supplied, and it was therefore necessary to feed 
the animals out of empty ammunition cases, a practice 
which of course entailed a wastage of the scanty ration 
of corn, although the boxes provided an extra meal for 
the mules. 

Fortunately when conditions were at their worst the 5% 17. Gough 
G. O. C. Ist Corps (Sir H. Gough) paid a visit to the unit 
and his orders produced a great change. Men were re- 
turned to duty, lorries were provided for slag, nosebags 
were better rationed, and some material for shelter and 
cover were furnished by the R.E.’s of the Division. 
Shortly afterwards some more variety of forage,—occa- 
sionally carrots for the horses and maize for the mules 
were issued. 
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Major Russell had nearly conquered his difficulties at 
La Bourse, when, on the 23rd November, accompanying 
the Division into rest, he was ordered to encamp in a 
morass at Ham-en-Artois. At a distance of time and 
place it is difficult to credit the persistent negligence of 
the “ Q ”’ Staff in selecting ground for the lines of mounted 
troops. Constantly good horse areas were allotted to 
dismounted units, while cavalry was relegated to the 
worst possible places. In this case the fields allotted to 
the squadron had water not more than 18 inches below 
the surface anywhere and at any time. Even constant 
changing of the lines could not provide a dry place for 
the animals, and to crown all, heavy rain now set in and 
lasted for some days. All efforts to secure a change 
having failed, the squadron leader had recourse to the 
lanes and, when hunted from them, to the approach to 
the station, which was a spacious well metalled square. 
Tf the unit had remained there long, casualties among the 
horses must have been numerous. Fortunately, early 
in December, the Division was sent into the Festubert- 
Givenchy sector, and on the 12th the squadron moved 
into the hamlet of Le Cauroy near Hinges. Here there 
was a slight slope which let the water run off, and there 
were a good many barns and sheds available as stables. 
It was a camp that with work could have been made 
speedily a good one. This, however, was rendered im- 
possible by the demands of the Division. Every officer 
and man, save only enough to feed, water and exercise 
the horses, were taken away for various duties. Again 
a visit from the G. O. C. Ist Corps saved a host of casual- 
ties among men as well as horses. He insisted upon a 
return of men until the squadron was provided with 
proper standings, shelters, and billets, and ordered lorries, 
bricks and timber to be furnished. These soon enabled 
the commanding officer to make a most comfortable 
camp—one of the best the squadron ever had. 

On the whole the time spent in this camp was, for the 
men, the most pleasant yet experienced. Parties were 
often in Bethune on duty and were able to get plenty of 
baths and constant change of clothing; a divisional 
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cinema, which could easily be reached in the G.S. waggons, 
provided amusement on two or three evenings a week, 
and the proximity of a supply dump meant an abundance 
of fuel, and a good many extra rations. 

Karly in January, a school of instruction for cavalry 
subalterns and N.C.O.’s was established at Busnes by 
the Ist Corps, and several officers and N.C.O.’s from 
the squadron were detailed to attend. It was a good 
course ; well devised and well managed, and proved very 
beneficial. 

About this time the squadron lost two valuable officers ; 
on the 8th Captain C. A. Shaw of the Machine-gun 
Section was badly wounded near Windy Corner and died 
the following morning; on the 14th Lieutenant G. H. 
Havelock-Sutton was severely wounded by a rifle grenade 
while making a reconnaissance in front of Festubert.! 

Towards the middle of the month, the 12th Division 
was relieved by the 2nd, and on the 19th the squadron was 
sent back to rest at Cantrainne. This was the best camp 
it had experienced. All the men found good billets, and 
the bulk of the horses were placed under cover. Even those 
horses that were outside had good standings. The chief 
drawback to the camp was, that to utilise all the good 
billets and standings, the unit had to be scattered over 
an area of about three miles and at this time the squadron 
had to do a good many “ stand to’s.”” The Division was 
in reserve to act against a threatened enemy attack and 
on several occasions was alarmed. This meant that 
little training could be done, and the animals had to be 
exercised by troops at a time. Towards the end of the 
month the state of readiness was relaxed, and a great 
deal of instruction of N.C.O.’s was carried out by means 
of small staff rides, and a certain amount of troop schemes 
were possible. 

On the 30th and 31st, there were some Divisional 
manceuvres, in which the Divisional Mounted Troops 
acted as advance guard. These manceuvres were useful 
in exhibiting and in securing a remedy for certain defects 
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in the arrangements of the signal service for keeping 
touch with the advance guards and for sending back 
information. 

For about a fortnight Major Russell now had a free 
hand to carry out training schemes, and much useful 
work was accomplished, culminating in field work mn 
conjunction with the cyclist company. 

About the middle of February the 12th Division re- 
turned to the line in front of Vermelles and the squadron 
was sent back to its old billets at La Bourse. These had 
been improved, and so, in spite of very bad weather, and 
excessive demands upon man power, the horses were kept 
very fit, and there was comparatively little serious sick- 
ness among the men. 

From the 15th February until it went out into rest 
near Hurionville, at the end of April, the work of the 
squadron was of the customary nature, officers’ patrols, 
control posts, observation posts, repair parties and police 
patrols. 

On the 26th April the squadron moved out to the rest 
area and was billetted at Hurionville near Burbure. This. 
move came at a fortunate moment, for scarcely was the 
squadron clear of its La Bourse billets, when the enemy 
shelled them heavily with gas shells. 

The weather which had been very wintry, now sud- 
denly became summer-like, and the horses rapidly picked 
up condition. For some days the Division was kept in 
a state of readiness prepared for a move by rail south- 
ward. Consequently little training of any kind could be 
undertaken. The time was therefore spent on a thorough 
overhaul of kits and equipment, and in grazing the horses 
upon the patches of good pasture that lie hidden in odd 
corners of this country. 

After the lapse of a week the state of readiness was 
dispensed with, and the unit began continuous training, 
starting with the section and working up to full squadron 
exercises. The same methods were carried out in the 
eyclist company, and in the motor machine-gun battery,, 
and eventually all three units were combined in field 
operations. This was the first opportunity since leaving 
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Aldershot that it had been possible to unite the whole 
of the units of the Divisional Mounted Troops in com- 
bined operations, and the work was of the greatest value 
in demonstrating the powers, and the limitations, of the 
respective arms, and in establishing proper methods of 
co-operation between them. 

Karly in May orders had been received that the Divi- 
sional Mounted Troops were to be broken up, that the 
squadron and the cyclist company were to join the Ist 
Cavalry Division for a period of training before a re- 
organization of the Mounted Troops as Corps Cavalry 
and Cyclist Battalions. 

On the 10th May the march to the coast began. An- oS ae 
ticipating two long treks to and from the coast, and ches | to the 
difficulties of supply, the squadron leader had arranged °** 797° 
with the O.C. 12th Divisional Train that he should leave 
his horse supply waggons with the train and take in lieu 
two motor lorries. This arrangement proved fortunate. 
During the march it enabled advance parties and supplies 
to be sent ahead to the various camps in time to have 
everything ready for feeding men and horses upon 
arrival. During the sojourn in the lst Cavalry Division 
area it enabled supplies to be brought in early each day 
and the men to be sent at every opportunity to the beach 
for bathing. 

The march stages had been badly arranged ; the first 
day was a very short march to Lilette and the second 
day an excessively long one to Condette. The Division 
denied responsibility for this arrangement, and dis- 
claimed power to alter it. A mistake by the “ Q’”’-de- 
partment of the Ist Cavalry Division led to the occupa- 
tion of Condette for two days and then a move to Isques. 
Eventually the squadron was billetted in and around 
Isques with the cyclist company at Hesdigneul. 

A mounted troops’ school had been arranged, and the 
“A” and “C” Squadrons (the latter had already 
arrived at Carly), and their respective cyclist companies 
were to be the subjects of the ensuing course.. 

A series of instructional courses for mounted troops 
which had been in the line a long time, might have been 
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Futility of the made of inestimable value. The senior officers would 

training with : ; ‘ 

the Regular have been glad of an opportunity of taking part in staff 

we rides, and in manceuvres involving the co-operation of 
all arms, and of studying all the most recent ideas evolved 
from such work as cavalry had then done in the war. 
Particularly would they have welcomed experiments in 
the best methods of utilising the hotchkiss gun, which 
was then in course of being issued to cavalry regiments, 
and of co-ordinating the work of advance guards of 
cavalry and aeroplanes. For the junior officers, and 
senior N.C.O.’s, simpler staff rides, and practice in troop 
schemes, such as were afterwards adopted in the schools 
of the 3rd and 6th Cavalry Divisions, would have been 
most valuable. The remainder of the N.C.O.’s and men 
in the intervals between days of field manceuvres might 
have been given suitable lectures by carefully selected 
officers from the Cavalry Division. 

But unfortunately none of these things were to be. 
No attempt was made to ascertain from the officers com- 
manding the respective units, either what kind of in- 
struction was most necessary, or what classification of 
their officers, N.C.O.’s and men, was desirable in order 
to derive the utmost value from lectures and discussions. 
The senior officers and the latest joined recruits were all 
judged to be perfectly incapable of telling a mule from 
a horse, or a machine gun from a motor car, to be com- 
pletely ignorant of what food or forage was required for 
man or horse, to be perfectly innocent of having ever had 
any intrigue with a map. They were then herded to- 
gether into one gigantic class upon which was inflicted 
a series of lectures which as a whole compared unfavour- 
ably with those which the average corporal of the regi- 
ment had been accustomed during the preceding year to 
give to his section. Perhaps the climax of absurdity was 
reached when, on its way to a rendezvous for manceuvres, 
the whole command of mounted troops led by its in- 
structors was “lost!” Certainly it impressed upon the 
stupidest recruit the necessity of a slight knowledge of 
map reading. It can only be said that from the point of 
view of instruction the period with the Ist Cavalry 
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Division was a waste of time; as a holiday it was a 
pleasant break from line warfare. 

On the Ist June after a two days’ trek the squadron 
arrived at Valhuon where the whole regiment was now 
reassembled. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TuHr RESERVE SQUADRON. 


WHEN the Regimental Headquarters and the Head- 
quarter Squadron went overseas, the Reserve Squadron 
was abandoned in Bishop’s Stortford and for the time 
being became nobody’s child. It was fortunate, indeed, 
that Captain R. G. Ritson had been found to take over — 
and establish the reserve formation of the regiment as 
a separate unit. It was not properly understood at this 
period of the war, that the reserve units were the very 
life’s blood of the formations in the field. It was only 
in the second year of the war that we began to build up 
these reserves in men, without which the wastage of war 
would defeat any army in the field. Captain Ritson made 
an ideal commanding officer for a unit such as the Reserve 
Squadron of the King’s Oversea Dominions Regiment. 
He had already been in France with the original Expe- 
ditionary Force ; his military knowledge, therefore, was 
up to date. He was a young man, though his health had 
been impaired by his recent active service, and he had 
the “ flair ’’ of a leader of men, as he had captained the 
British Polo Team in the International matches in 
America in 1913. This latter distinction at once im- 
pressed itself both upon the young officers and the other 
ranks. In fact among the former the imitations of certain 
of Captain Ritson’s mannerisms became a cult. 

Captain Ritson at once put his finger upon the weak 
points in the Reserve Squadron. Isolated in the marquees 
upon the Bishep’s Stortford polo ground, he was his own 
master, and he settled down to teach the bold colonial 
to ride, and to discipline him betimes. And there was 
need for this discipline. As has already been pointed out, 
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this squadron from the first day of its organization suffered 
from the force of those circumstances that hid it away 
in the heart of Watford Town, and masked it from the 
close surveillance of the commanding officer. 

With the exception of Major MacDonald, its- officers 
were young men just freed from the view-point of the 
ranks. Also there had been at this period a very difficult 
infusion of new blood. These events came in cycles ; or 
rather were influenced by the arrival of passenger liners. 
A boat from Australia would arrive, and thanks to Colonel 
Buckley’s interest in the regiment at Australia House, 
would furnish a posse of magnificent young men; then 
another boat made port from some other hemisphere 
and filled the reserve with a gang of toughs. The in- 
fluence in the regiment, however, was good and the 
majority of the toughs were not so bad as to be beyond 
good influences. The minority who were irreclaimable, 
if they escaped military detention, deserted, or deserted 
as soon as they had served their punishments. 

There were some who enlisted for purposes other than Variety in 
fighting the Boche and with the intention of deserting. —_ 
Two American journalists tried their fortune in the “C”’ 
Squadron. They deserted just before their effusions re- 
acted. Their reports made fascinating reading, and were 
replete with unconscious humour. Their condemnation of 
Major Hermon and his officers, although it appeared to the 
writers to be damning, was really a commendation, as 
it showed how irksome the necessary discipline was to 
spirits that rebelled at the mere suspicion of hard work 
and had failed to associate it with the bearing of arms. 
‘The troopers in this category, unfortunately, were not 
only speculative Yankee journalists. They included 
French secret agents and some who were suspected of 
being German spies ; several descriptions, to say nothing 
of a percentage of burglars, pickpockets and international 
knaves, whose inclination to soldiering appeared to be 
venal rather than patriotic. But it must be said here 
that the worst of these disappeared as soon as they found 
that the pitch was not congenial, and some few were 
really influenced by the self-respect of their comrades, 
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so that they put their past behind them, and served 
as good soldiers to be discharged with exemplary 
characters. 

As can well be understood when the three service 
squadrons mobilized for overseas, the elimination of the 
less attractive elements in these squadrons, crowded the 
reserve unit with rejections. All these elements were 
welded into a well disciplined force. So much so was 
this the case that when detachments went on courses it 
was the invariable rule, that not only did the men of 
King Edward’s Horse pass their standards with eclat, 
but unqualified praise of their soldierly bearing and dis- 
cipline came back to the unit. 

It was during Captain Ritson’s brief command of the 
Reserve Squadron that many of the young subalterns 
who did such excellent service later in the war were 
gazetted. These additions to the officers’ ranks were 
2nd Lieutenants Twopeny, Northcote, Girvan, Harrison, 
Montgomery, Hope, Ham, Thomson, Law and the brothers 
N. L. and W. E. Watt. Some very fine men also joined 
the ranks about this time. Kilby, Moffat, Fleming, 
Johnstone, Hancock, the brothers Leake, MacPherson 
and Saunders. Johnstone and Hancock transferred as 
officers to the Royal Fusiliers and did splendidly until 
they were killed; Kilby was commissioned in the 21st 
Lancers, and afterwards went to the Flying Corps. The 
remainder served with the regiment. MacPherson and 
Saunders were killed, Moffat earned an M.C., while 
the brothers Leake gained the Military Medal and the 
Croix de guerre. Saunders was the most puritanically 
earnest soldier that the writer ever remembers having 
met. He was killed by a trench mortar bomb at Vieille 
Chapelle in 1918 after having served his beloved hotchkiss 
gun with murderous effect for twenty-four hours. 

The first man to return to the Reserve Squadron from 
the unit overseas, was Frodsham, ex-Royal North-West 
Police of Canada. The first draft for the regiment left 
Bishop’s Stortford on June 11th. 

Captain Ritson only retained command of the Reserve 
Squadron for two months. At the end of July Major 
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James returned from France to take command and 
Captain Ritson left to fill a staff appointment at the 
War Office. 

On July 25th orders were received at Bishop's Stort- The Reserte 

ford that the Reserve Squadron was to cross to Ireland Curragh. 
to be attached to a Reserve Cavalry Regiment. The 
horses were handed over on the 28th and two days later 
the unit with its transport entrained en route the 
Curragh. The sea passage was made from Liverpool. 
At the docks the similar unit belonging to the 2nd Regi- 
ment King Edward’s Horse, was met. Both units crossed 
upon the same packet. During the passage there was 
considerable noise about the presence of enemy sub- 
marines. Mercifully none were encountered as there 
were nearly five hundred of all ranks on board and only 
boat and raft accommodation for half this number. 
There were, also, only life belts for 60 per cent. of the 
ship’s company. Nevertheless the men were safely 
landed at Dublin and entrained for the Curragh. Here 
Major James reported to Colonel B. Portal, D.S.O., 
commanding the 8th Reserve Cavalry Regiment, to 
which unit the squadron was attached for the next seven 
months. Colonel Portal treated the unit as an extra 
squadron, and it was housed in the new tin extension 
known as Hare Park Camp. 

The attachment of the Reserve Squadron to the 8th oe retrograde 


; : uences of 
Reserve Cavalry Regiment opened a new phase in the the original 


history of the regiment. Its reserve detachment came, Bot at : 
for the first time since mobilization, into direct inter- 
course with the Regular Army, or rather with these 
influences both good and bad of the old-time Regular 
Army. The Reserve Cavalry Regiments at this period 
of the war had been built up upon a frame work of 
retired officers and non-commissioned officers, who for 
the most part were unfamiliar with the modern ideas 
that had marked the development of the Expeditionary 
Force during the preceding five years. In the matter of 
discipline, eyewash, and the concealed roguery of their 
interior economy, the original Reserve Cavalry Regiments, 
before they were cleansed, had re-established the vicious 
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standards of a past age. To the majority of ‘* dug-out ” 
officers and non-commissioned ranks, the irregular soldier 
was but an incumbrance and as such was a fair target 
for contumely, and with the latter ranks, a pigeon to be 
plucked, after those mysterious methods which use dis- 
cipline as a convenient cloak for intimidation. Be it said 
here at once, that Colonel Portal is not associated with 
this sweeping condemnation of Regular Reserve units. 
It was a magnificent piece of good fortune that King 
Edward’s Horse became associated with the Reserve unit 
that he commanded. But it was beyond the wit of man 
to cleanse at a stroke the Reserve units, as originally con- 
stituted, of the anachronisms that passed for soldiers. 
The frenzied improvision of those early months swept 
back into authority everyone, no matter how drink- 
sodden or obsolete, who had once held commissioned or 
non-commissioned rank. 

Within a week of their arrival at the Curragh, the 
officers and men of King Edward’s Horse were told by 
the General Officer in command that from the very fact 
that they were yeomen they could never hope and expect 
to be as good as the regular soldiers trained in his regular 
reserve units. Of such was the horizon of ancient regulars 
even after a year of war. At first this megalomania was 
hard to combat. Colonel Portal, however, when he 
found that the unit was a going concern, gave the squadron 
commander complete control, and, seeing that efficiency 
was his sole purpose, helped and encouraged him in every 
way. All the resources of the regular unit were willingly — 
given, and, both officers and men who served under 
Colonel Portal, owe to him a debt of gratitude. It is 
interesting to remark here that Colonel Portal was the 
fourth 17th Lancer Colonel under whom the regiment 
or part of the regiment served. The difficulties men- 
tioned above were probably more apparent to the officers 
of the squadron than to the men, but there will be few 
amongst the latter, who were passed out of riding school 
by Colonel Portal, who will forget the amenities of the 
old style menage, as exemplified in the person of Major 
Laing and his hard-case acolytes. 
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There were many difficulties in these early days of The recruiting 
soldiering, but they were none of them insuperable, and a 
by dint of hard work the Reserve unit of King Edward’s 
Horse on the Curragh was soon fashioning as good soldiers 
as any unit on the Home Establishment. The main 
difficulty was a supply of recruits with the overseas’ 
qualification. The Curragh seemed so remote from the 
hub of things and the squadron commander always had 
Major Hermon’s prophecy in his mind that it would never 
be possible to feed the service unit. The authorities at 
that period, too, had a very limited vision of what would 
be required in reserve units to meet wastage at the front. 
They only permitted an establishment of 145 for the 
reserve unit. Later this was increased by another fifty. 
This, of course, was barely the price of one big battle. 
Fortunately the regiment in France was not heavily 
engaged before an adequate reserve had been established. 
If it had had a heavy casualty list in these early months, 
it is probable that it would have lost its individuality, 
much in the same way as did the 2nd Regiment, King 
Edward’s Horse. 

The Reserve Squadron Commander unexpectedly found Col. Sandeman 

; : : ; appointed to 
himself in acting command of the regiment. Colonel command the 
Sandeman returned from France early in October and ili ied as 
was appointed to command the 5th Reserve Cavalry | 
Regiment at York. Unfortunately he fell ill and was 
obliged to take a long period of sick leave. The Regiment 
in France being split up in squadrons as Divisional 
Cavalry required no commanding officer, and the regi- 
mental headquarters had returned to England. In these 
circumstances Major James assumed all responsibility 
for the reserve and entered upon a systematic method 
of recruiting the men who were still coming home from 
overseas. A small office was opened in the Duke of 
York’s School, the regiment’s peace-time headquarters. 
The general recruiting in London was placed in the hands 
of Sergeant-Major D. Fegan. Authority was obtained 
from the Central Recruiting Offices to have special ad- 
vertisement in the seaport towns. Thanks to this sys- 
tematic combing of the available sources, and the tireless 
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efforts of Sergeant-Major Fegan, the authorised estab- 
lishment was soon filled, with the best material. 

This, however, was not sufficient for the acting com- 
manding officer. He saw visions of casualties and a 
constant drain in the demand for suitable men to be 
commissioned. He decided to ignore establishments, 
and to reap such harvests as might present themselves. 
As a result, long before Christmas the strength of the 
Reserve Squadron had exceeded the establishment of a 
cavalry regiment. Men were flocking home from all 
quarters of the globe where English is spoken. Corpo- 
rations and communities were sending contingents to 
enlist in the mother country. Of these the regiment 
received its quota ; often the lion’s share. The contingent 
from the Hong Kong Police came en bloc, while of the 
first West India Contingent, thirty arrived in one com- 
pany upon the Curragh. Their arrival was a scandal. 
They were despatched from London in midwinter, in 
the thin dungaree suits in which they had left their 
home ports. They crossed the Irish Sea in a snow storm 
and reached the Curragh in a blizzard. Almost all of 
them went sick. Two developed pneumonia and the 
marvel was that none of them died. Ultimately they all 
acclimatised and became steady and reliable soldiers. 

That winter in huts on the windswept Curragh was a 
desperate expedient for many of the men who had come 
from tropical and semi-tropical Colonies. Later in the 
year the Flying Corps wanted Hare Park. This neces- 
sitated a move, and the Reserve Squadron went into the 
Army Service Corps’ Barracks, a very different affair to 
the camp they had just evacuated. Here they lay along 
the Reserve unit of the 2nd Regiment, which was already 
languishing for the want of recruits, and was under its 
authorised establishment. 

The wastage in the squadrons on active service had 
not hitherto been great. There was however a constant 
drain as men went away to commissions, and from month 
to month small drafts went to France from the Reserve. 
The only officers to return from overseas besides 
those already mentioned were Major MacDonald and 
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Lieutenant Izard, while, as has already been shown, 
2nd Lieutenants Tulloch, Syme and Twopeny went out 
to the regiment to fill vacancies. By the end of 1915 the 
Reserve was a highly efficient unit of its kind, and had 
established a momentum that carried it on until the 
Armistice in 1918. The work was hard, and as the horse 
ration was low, it was difficult to satisfy all standards. 
If the men were sufficiently trained the horses on low 
diet went thin. If the horses were kept in the condition 
that the remount faculty desired, the men went un- 
trained in mounted duties. In February an untoward 
event cast a shadow over the unit. Second-Lieut. Ham, 
a most popular junior officer, was found dead in his 
quarters. Shortly after the funeral the squadron received 
orders that it was to move to Longford, County Longford, 
there to be stationed. 

Although the strength of the unit was over five hundred The move to 
yet it only possessed 125 horses and 115 rifles, of which 
latter, twenty were D.P.* Of such were the parlous times 
of the British Army at this period of the war, As general 
recruiting for the Irish Divisions was low, the authorities 
decided that the move of the mounted strength of King 
Edward’s Horse to the new station should be of the nature 
of a recruiting march. The band of the Reserve Cavalry 
Regiment was attached and a Recruiting Staff Officer 
accompanied the column. The mounted detachment 
moved under the command of Major MacDonald. The 
distance was accomplished in four marches, but was 
somewhat of a failure as a recruiting expedient. The 
Staff Officer only captured one recruit, who was imme- 
diately turned down by the medical faculty, as a mental 
case. The dismounted detachment went to Longford by 
train. 

The squadron was installed in the two barracks in the 
town. They were old structures, but not uncomfortable. 
Previous to the squadron’s arrival the barracks had been 
used for a Remount Depot. This depot was abandoned 
on account of mange, so the new station was a promising 
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home for a cavalry unit. There were, however, matters 
more exciting than mange in store for officers and men. 
The unit marched in on April 14th and had barely heard 
of the Battle of Jutland, when the Sinn Fein Rebellion 
broke out in Dublin. Longford was a hotbed of Sinn 
Fein sympathisers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THe Sinn FEIN REBELLION. 


THE Officer Commanding King Edward’s Horse at Long- The Rebellion 
ford, being married, had taken a house three miles from eniet 
his barracks. He awoke on Tuesday, April 24th, 1916, mgEt: 
to find as usual a cup of tea at his elbow; also a 
message scribbled by his batman to say that the postman 
had told the people at his lodge gate that a rebellion 
had broken out in Dublin. The message from the lodge 
gate was repeated with the additional news that half of 
Dublin was in the hands of Sinn Feiners and the Viceroy 
besieged in Phoenix Park. The O.C. dressed hurriedly, 
and drove down to. barracks. Nothing abnormal was 
visible in the one long street of which this Irish county 
town consists. The guard turned out at the barrack gate. 
The recruits were drilling on the square. The Orderly 
Room clerk came out, smiling blandly, “‘ Have you heard 
the news, Sir? A revolution has broken out in Dublin. 
Half the town is in the hands of the Sinn Feiners, and all 
the British officers were shot last night as they were 
returning from Fairyhouse Races !”’ 

This information had come up on the railway during 
the night. Also the information had reached the barracks 
that telegraph and telephone lines had been cut all over 
the country. 

Longford is 70 miles from Dublin, and in the centre 
of Ireland. The district was of active Sinn Fein ten- 
dencies. The only troops available were this Reserve 
Squadron of King Edward’s Horse. The nearest military 
garrison was at Athlone (25 miles). This was an artillery 
station. At Mullingar (28 miles) there should have been 
a garrison but for some reason the gaunt barracks there 
were empty. 
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The C.0. King Edward’s Horse, having heard all these 
reports, anticipated that they were exaggerated. As a 
precautionary measure he confined his command to 
barracks and sent one officer to the telephone exchange 
at the Post Office ; another to the railway station ; and 
a third to the District Inspector, Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, with orders to secure all information with regard 
to communications and the state of affairs in Dublin that 
it was possible to collect. | 

pone The information was grave enough. All telephonic 
and telegraphic communication with Dublin and the 
Curragh was broken. It was possible to make Belfast 
by telegraph by a side line; but Belfast was also dis- 
connected with Dublin. The information that the 
Constabulary could supply confirmed the news of the 
rising in Dublin and the complete isolation of Longford. 

The Commanding Officer felt that he was faced with 
a situation that contained many elements that were 
dangerous. He came to a decision at once. His rank was 
below that which the emergency measure, the Defence 
of the Realm Act, allowed in a competent military 
authority. He, therefore, despatched a wire to the War 
Office, via Belfast, to the effect that as he was cut off 
from all his military superiors he had assumed the 
authority of a competent military authority and would 
act as one possessing this authority as long as the present 
crisis continued. It was not certain if this message would 
filter through by way of side lines to Belfast and London, 
but its despatch was sufficient authority for the Com- 
manding Officer to take such precautions as were possible. 
These were as follows :— 

Fonsio ‘it The immediate issue of a proclamation by the com- 

Proclamations petent military authority, forbidding all inhabitants to 
proceed to Dublin without passes; the surrender of all 
motor cars and stocks of petrol, however small, to the 
military authorities; a curfew forbidding citizens the 
streets between 7 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

This proclamation was posted up by the R.I.C. before 
noon. The unpublished precautions taken were the 
permanent picketting of all routes in and out of the 
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town ; military charge of the post, telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communications ; the control of the local press ; 
and a demand from the R.I.C. for a complete list of all 
known Sinn Feiners. 

When the tally of the known Sinn Feiners was taken 
it was found that the President and the most active 
organizer of the movement had already gone to Dublin 
to abet the outbreak. It was discovered later that, if 
the Dublin experiment were successful, they were to 
return and turn out the local stalwarts, who would 
doubtless have been joined immediately by the waverers 
and fence-sitters in the movement. 

One local fire brand, a carpenter, was still in Longford 
awaiting orders to sound the tocsin. He, however, could 
not be found at his lodging, though his “‘ volunteer ”’ rifle 
was brought in. 

Ammunition supply was a source of anxiety to the 
C.O. He had very little, and certainly not enough if 
trouble were to develope. During the morning tele- 
phonic communication was made with both Athlone and 
Mullingar. Athlone had a very “jumpy” view of the 
situation, while the civil authorities in Mullingar ex- 
pected an immediate Sinn Fein demonstration. The 
Q.C. Longford, on these premises, sent Lieutenant Brakell 
in an impressed motor car to Athlone to arrange for 
ammunition. It had been impossible to discuss the 
ammunition situation over the telephone, in case there 
might be a hostile leak on the line. He also considered 
that it would be advisable to make a demonstration of 
military force both towards Mullingar and to the bridges 
over the Shannon. A subaltern’s patrol, under 2nd Lieut. 
. Crosbie Garstin, on bicycles impressed from the Longford 
cycle-shop, was sent to Mullingar, while a mounted 
officers’ patrol went to the bridges over the Shannon at 
Castletown and Lanesborough. 

Longford is very Catholic. It is the seat of a Bishop. Z setae e 
The competent military authority lost no time in calling side of law 
upon His Eminence. His Eminence was dignified courtesy “"* °”4”: 
itself. He expressed himself as not in agreement with 
the method Sinn Fein was now employing, and he 
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promised the O.C. every moral help in keeping peace in 
his Cathedral town. In this His Eminence was sincere, 
but the O.C. was not certain of this until the censorship 
gave him access to corroborative information. In fact 
this unexpected acquisition of the ordinary channels of 
communication between all classes was of infinite value, 
and led to the arrest of several rebels who quite thought 
they had escaped the arm of the law. 

On Tuesday evening there was still no news from 
Dublin or the Curragh. Events had not been very dis- 
turbing in Longford. The Sinn Fein carpenter, already 
mentioned, tried to force one of the pickets established 
round the town. Whether his action was bravado or 
accident does not matter. He was brought in a truculent 
prisoner. A loaded revolver, and for him quite a large 
sum in gold, was found upon his person. He was imme- 
diately committed to the cells. The Tuesday night was 
full of alarms. Late messages arrived from Athlone and 
Mullingar. The Mullingar message from Lieutenant 
Garstin’s cyclist patrol reported the relief of the civil 
authorities at what they termed “ an opportune arrival.” 
The message from Athlone was of another complexion. 
It was frankly alarming. It said definitely that Galway 
was up; that an armed force of Sinn Feiners were already 
at Athenry, and that Longford could expect them at the 
Shannon passages within the next 48 hours. It also 
reported that small arm ammunition had been sent by 
motor boat to Lanesborough where it could be handed 
over. A cart with a troop as escort was forthwith des- 
patched to retrieve the ammunition by night. 

Indirect news had arrived from Dublin. A papist 
soldier in the regiment was a member of the Catholic 
Club. At six in the evening this club, which was swayed 
by a revolutionary undercurrent, was in possession of 
most encouraging information from Dublin. The Post 
Office, the Law Courts, Jacob’s Biscuit Factory and 
Stephen’s Green were all in firm possession of the rebels. 
This catholic soldier reported the pulse of the local 
feeling systematically to the regimental orderly room. 

Having gone the round of his pickets the O.C. returned 
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to his private residence to find en route a heavy ob- 
struction had been laid upon the road by which the car 
travelled to and fro from barracks. It was seen in time ; 
but it was an indication of the state of the local barometer. 

Wednesday morning brought no light on the situation. 
The G.O.C. Belfast, it is true, communicated with 
Longford, stating that he had assumed command of all 
troops in the north and calling for a morning and evening 
report. The report from Athlone was still “jumpy” 
and suggested that a Sinn Fein army from Galway was 
marching on Ballinasloe from Athenry. Boyle and 
Granard also sent frenzied messages in view of anticipated 
Sinn Fein outrages. Any threat against Ballinasloe, real 
or imaginary, was none of the O.C. Longford’s business. 


Boyle was a long distance away, but Granard was near Granara 


at hand and was a place with a bad reputation. A troop 
under 2nd Lieut. Lade was sent to demonstrate at 
Granard, while the G.O.C. Belfast was asked to look 
after Boyle. It must be remembered that there were 
only 112 rifles available, and each detachment reduced 
the offensive power of the Longford garrison. 
Wednesday, it must be admitted, was a trying day. 
The natives, emboldened by the news from the Metropolis 
were assertive, and showed some obstruction to the 
search parties that went through the houses of such Sinn 
Feiners as were now definitely known to have joined the 
rebel forces in Dublin. The telegraph wires at several 
places in the vicinity were re-cut by rebel sympathisers. 
The censorship, however, was beginning to reveal its 


secrets, and although of course there were no mails from. 


Dublin, yet, compromising letters were arriving from the 
country post offices. The Member of Parliament for 
Longford County, was resident in that village and ex- 
pected the O.C. to take him seriously. He was the 
proprietor of the local newspaper, and resented the 
censorship. His pomposity and London-cut_ tailcoat 
availed him nothing, so he fell back upon lengthy com- 
plaints against the military tyranny to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Secretary of State and Mr. John Redmond, all 
of which of course were read by the censorship in transit. 
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The essentials in the situation, however, were the fact 
that Boyle became so hysterically nervous that the O.C. 
made the station-master at Longford put together a 
train, upon which he sent another troop to the threatened — 
centre, with orders to deal with any disorder, and if there 
were none to return immediately by march route through 
Roscommon. The O.C. felt that the movement of 
mounted troops in the countryside was the best pre- 
ventive that could be devised. The situation that after- 
noon was not ameliorated by the arrival in Longford by 
motor car of a Staff Officer en route Rockingham, who 
reported that the reinforcements that had come overseas 
to Dublin, had been roughly handled in the suburbs, 
while the contingent from the Curragh could make no 
progress. 

It will be asked what the R. I. C. and civil authorities 
were doing at this period. The Resident Magistrate, a nice, 
deaf, amiable old gentleman, did nothing; the County 
Inspector and District Inspector R.I.C., seemed paralytic 
as far as their public functioning was concerned. The 
Sergeant in charge and most of his constables developed 
at once that inertia, which suggested, that if unpleasant 
work had to be done, they preferred the military to 
undertake it, as the military were birds of passage, while 
they themselves were permanent residents. 

The pickets on the road had orders to search all sus- 
picious persons, and if in doubt to send the suspects in 
to Barracks under escort. All sorts of persons were sent 
in under escort including the late O’Connor Don, who 
was mistaken for a Sinn Fein General in his Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s undress uniform; sundry parish priests, who 
being Maynooth entries, refused intercourse with the 
licentious soldiery and when brought in became loud 
declaimers in the Orderly Room; and the brother of 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, who was a resident in 
the vicinity, and whose indignation was as fierce as that 
of the priests, only, as can be imagined, from a totally 
different standpoint. 

On Wednesday evening, the feeling in the Catholic 
Club, according to the O.C.’s intelligence reports, had 
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undergone a change. The news that had come up from 
Dublin, and Sinn Fein news came up both quickly and 
regularly in spite of the fact that there were no trains 
and telegraphs available, entirely reversed the optimism 
of the previous day’s reports. Athlone even forgot its 
pessimisms, and saw no further spectres from Galway. 

On Thursday the railway communication with Dublin pe puneness 
reopened and the censorship produced the information R.1.c. 
that the leading Longford Sinn Feiners were returning 
by the evening train. The O.C. King Edward’s Horse 
gave secret orders that when they arrived at the railway 
station they were to be arrested. To avoid suspicion 
their arrest was left to the R.I.C. The village sympathy 
between the Force and the citizens was too much for the 
R.1.C. constables told off for this duty. They arrested 
the Sinn Fein grocer, who was brother to a Sinn Fein 
‘‘Colonel”? in Dublin, but they failed to arrest the 
schoolmaster. The latter was allowed to go off home 
taking with him the two suit cases which contained the 
Browning pistols and the Sinn Fein uniforms. It was 
some consolation in the town that night, in view of the 
rebel setback in the Metropolis, that there was a good 
story to tell as to how “‘the military ’’ had been out- 
witted at Longford station. 

On the following day the O.C. was able to send an 
officer on a motor-bicycle to G.H.Q., Dublin. The re- 
bellion was over. The Sinn Feiners that had been 
arrested on suspicion in Longford were all sent down to 
the Metropolis to be dealt with. The carpenter who 
forced the sentry was tried and acquitted of the charge 
that was framed against him in Dublin. Be it said that 
this charge was totally different to the one on which he 
had been arrested and sent down. The other “ prisoners ”’ 
were exported without trial, much to the perturbation 
of the local paper in Longford. The fun of the fair, ie wn 
however, began when the postal service was re-established disclosed. 
with Dublin. The censorship was still maintained in the 
Post Office. The first two bags from Dublin contained 
fifteen to twenty letters descriptive of the rebel opera- 
tions. In most cases they named the rebels who had 
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participated. No less than a dozen Sinn Feiners who 
had fought and, to their own satisfaction ‘‘ dispersed ”’ 
were arrested on the evidence of their own letters. But 
this was not the least important part of the Longford 
“check ’’ on correspondence. It disclosed the fact that 
several more or less important citizens were cognisant 
of the upheaval; that some were in favour and others 
opposed to it, and that one of the leading Sinn Feiners 
used his influence to restrict the scope of the rising, until 
it was definitely proved that the rebel army had a fighting 
chance against the regular troops that England could 
bring against them. In other words the Easter Rebellion 
in 1916 in Dublin was a dress rehearsal in armed re- 
sistance to a foreign yoke. 

On Friday, 28th April, the insurrection was over. 
Longford and its garrison returned to the normal except 
that the military authorities centred there one of the 
Flying Columns, which, in the peculiar circumstances, 
did more harm than good. Except that the C.O. was 
ordered by his General to pay £16 for alleged damages 
to an impressed motor-car, no further official notice was 
taken of the part played by this little isolated garrison. 
Unofficially, the Longford Leader, the local newspaper, 
put this, its appreciation of the O.C., upon record, after 
that officer had gone to France :—* The late Commanding 
Officer of King Edward’s Horse has directed our Editor 
under pain of having his office closed to submit all proofs 
to him for review, whilst at the same time a military 
censor in Dublin, Lord Decies, claimed to be the sole 
authority dealing with the Irish Press. When the claim 
of the latter to rule the Irish Press was brought to the 
notice of the Almighty James, he declined to recognize 
the authority of the eminent Lord Decies and claimed 
that Hr was the man to be obeyed.” 

As far as Longford and district was concerned the 
Rebellion had been a bloodless affair. It had, however, 
been splendid training for all ranks. The young officers 
who had been sent all over the country with “ intimi- 
dation ’’ patrols, had all learned valuable lessons. The 
attachment of a mounted squadron under Major Mac- 
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Donald, with the Flying Column under Lieut.-Colonel 
Hodgkin, D.8S.0O., that was concentrated in Longford a 
few days after the rebellion, also furnished good training. 

The only casualty was Private J. Allan, who while on 
the Flying Column, when on night sentry, fell into the 
river Shannon and was drowned. A coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict of death by misadventure ; but the 
suspicion will always remain that there was something 
vindictive behind this misadventure. 


K.E.H. 
concentrates as 
a Regiment at 
Valhuon, 
June, 1916. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE REASSEMBLY OF THE REGIMENT. 


It has been shown in a previous chapter how the three 
squadrons of King Edward’s Horse in France, released. 
from their duties as divisional cavalry had concentrated. 
at Valhuon in the area of the [Vth Corps, to which unit 
they were henceforth to be the Corps Cavalry Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sandeman had already been invalided out 
of the service, and Major James, the acting commanding 
officer was in Ireland, commanding the Reserve unit. 
It fell to Major E. W. Hermon, the senior squadron leader 
in France, to reform the regiment under the new estab- 
lishment which was authorised for a Corps Cavalry 
Regiment. Major Hermon, for the moment did not 
disturb the commands of the existing squadron leaders. 
He formed the Headquarters as follows :—Lieutenant 
P. D. Stevenson, Adjutant; Captain A. G. Cameron, 
Quartermaster ; Lieutenant F. J. Romanes, Signalling 
Officer; Sergeant-Major H. L. Welch, R.S.M.; and 
Sergeant-Major Smith, R.Q.M.S. 

The Regiment had come together under the best 
auspices. Officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
had learned their work in the hard school of practical 
experience during the autumn and winter. Each squadron. 
was so well trained, that when they were sent to the 
Regular Cavalry Training area to be attached to the 
Cavalry Divisions for a short course of instruction, the 
Divisional Commander in each case was emphatic in his 
praises. 

The [Vth Corps was then commanded by Lieut.- 
General Sir Henry Wilson.’ The Corps was holding the 


1. Now Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the General Staff. 


Lieut.-Colonel LIONEL JAMES, D.S.O. 


Commanded the Regiment from June, 1916 to present date. 
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Notre Dame de Lorette front. This front at the moment Creation of the 
IVth Corps 

was tranquil, and the Corps Commander gave Major Mounted 
Hermon the time to settle his acting command into 7727?5,.,. 
regimental form. He was given the acting rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, pending the appointment of a per- 
manent Commanding Officer. On June 8th Major James 
was gazetted to the command and he joined at Valhuon 
on June 26th. Shortly before the new commanding 
officer arrived the regiment was inspected by General 
Sir Charles Monro, commanding the First Army and 
again found a favourable report. The new organization 
of the superior units in the British Army in the Field 
equipped each Corps with a Cavalry Regiment, a Cyclist 
Battalion and a Motor Machine-Gun Company. In the 
IVth Corps these three units were grouped into a for- 
mation, and, as Corps’ Mounted Troops, placed under 
the command of the O.C. Cavalry Regiment.’ To enable 
the formation to be run as such, an acting Staff Captain 
was allowed. lLieut.-Colonel Hermon recommended 
Lieutenant W. H. D. Bell from the “8B” Squadron, 
King Edward’s Horse, to be the first Staff Captain of the 
IVth Corps Mounted Troops. This had just been effected 
when Colonel James arrived. 

The new commanding officer was inspired with the The new C.O. 

concentrates 

one guiding conviction that tactical success in war could upon training. 
only be attained by constant, vigorous, and intelligent 
training. The period in trench warfare had arrived when 
the vision of many practical soldiers was hypnotised, 
or warped, by the everlasting parallels of trenches into 
which the warfare on the western front had developed. 
The massive earthen grids which both belligerents had 
built up against each other, led many regimental and 
staff officers into the heresy that the mounted man in 
modern warfare had become an anachronism. In such 
cases where the staffs of the higher formations were 
imbued with this false theory—and there were many at 
the time—the Corps Mounted Troops were looked upon 
aS useful fatigue henchmen. 

1. These units were :—IVth Corps Cyclists Battalion, commanded 


by Major J. B. Bosvile; No. 1 Motor Machine Gun Battery, commanded 
by Captain G. P. Myers. 
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The General Staff of the [Vth Corps, however, lent a 
sympathetic ear to the urgent representations that the 
Corps’ Mounted Troops might be given every oppor- 
tunity to carry out field training. The Commanding 
Officer of King Edward’s Horse, had no false or extra- 
vagant ideas as to the uses of cavalry. His regiment was 
for the present constituted as a Corps Cavalry Regiment. 
As such it had a special role to perform with regard to 
the Infantry Divisions with which it would advance or 
retire. It was in these duties that he wished his regiment 
to specialize, and it was mainly due to Sir Henry Wilson 
and Brigadier-General Du Prée, his B.G.G.S., that the 
regiment was able to specialize, and to render such good 
service when its training was put to the test. 
The Corps During the months of July and August, the Corps 
ya Mounted Troops were constantly training and the interest 
Troops. which the Corps Commander himself took in this training, 
his personal supervision and lucid instruction, went a 
very long way to fashion the fighting philosophy of King 
Edward’s Horse. In the stern stage of war, there is 
nothing too small or insignificant to respond to the 
magnetism of the master mind. It was a small thing for 
the great Corps Commander to be sitting on the roadside 
of those lovely French downs, with the guns of the Somme 
battle groaning in the distance, talking common sense 
to a group of junior officers. But small as it was, it was 
destined to react in those great days to come when the 
Commander-in-Chief, almost with a note of despair, was 
constrained to order his men to die at their posts. 


ee ene At Valhuon the training had been, almost exclusively, 
train. confined to the roads. Early in July the Corps Mounted 


Troops were allowed to go to the Army Training Ground 
at Bomy. Here the regimental headquarters were es- 
tablished in the Chateau of Bomy, while the horses were 
picketted in the main ride of the Bomy Woods. It was 
found possible to picket the entire regiment in line in 
one grassy glade. The ride sloped up to one flank and 
from the eminence of the rise, the four hundred and sixty 
horses stretched away in one long line from the observer’s 
feet. Amid the summer foliage, at the moment that the 
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trumpet sounded “feed” it made a most engaging 
picture. 

Two hard weeks’ work were put in at Bomy, which 
included amongst many field days, one prepared by the 
General Staff of the Corps, at which the Corps Com- 
mander formally inspected the unit, and incidentally, 
although it was not known at the time, the commanding 
officer’s tactical fitness to command was put on trial. 

Whilst the regiment was in the training area, it was 
joined by Lieutenant G. Guthrie, Medical Officer, and 
Captain P. Dunphy, Veterinary Officer. It also received 
a draft of ninety other ranks from the Reserve in Ireland. 
Owing to the pressing need for police in the Corps areas 
such inroads were made into the strengths of Corps 
Cavalry regiments that it had been decided to increase 
the establishments by 100 men, these men to be mounted 
on bicycles. 

Towards the end of July King Edward’s Horse, with 7% bivouac 
the Corps Mounted Troops moved to Ohlain, a small 
village on the lower slopes leading up to Notre Dame de 
Lorette. This meant Corps fatigues. Working parties 
had to be sent to dig trenches for communication cables 
in the vicinity of Bouvigny, and to work upon a light 
railway. While at Ohlain there were several changes in 
the officers’ ranks. Major Hermon was selected to 
command the 27th Battalion, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
and in this promotion severed his connection with the 
regiment for which he had done so much. He was killed 
the following spring while gallantly leading his battalion 
in the great attack on the Vimy Ridge. Captain Barber 
was employed on the Staff of the 9th Division. Captain 
Creswick, who had left the “‘B’’ Squadron for a staff em- 
ployment, returned to regimental duty, while Major J. N. 
MacDonald and 2nd Lieutenants W. E. Watt, A. W. 
Lade, J. Mc. L. Montgomery and N. A. Thomson and 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster Baylis joined from the 
Reserve Squadron. 

This necessitated changes in the squadron com- 
mands. Major Dick became second-in-command, Major 
Russell continued to command the “A” Squadron ; 


L 
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Major MacDonald took over the “B” Squadron and 
Major Furse the ‘‘C’’ Squadron. Captain A. G. Cameron 
being relieved by the Regimental Quartermaster, became 
second-in-command of the “ C’”’ Squadron. 

Besides working parties the regiment provided the 
Corps observation posts on Notre Dame de Lorette. 
This, as has already been pointed out, was a specialist 
duty of very considerable importance. Major Furse and 
Captain Swann developed this service to an exact science, 
and trained a large number of other ranks to be observers 
of a very high standard of the enemy’s lines and move- 
ments. Sergeant Bevan and Corporal Saunders, to name 
two only, had few equals in a forward observation post. 


of Cavalry Regiments had now been equipped with a 


Hotchkiss automatic - rifle per troop. This entailed 
specialist study as it was the ambition of the commanding 
officer to have every man in the regiment efficient in the 
use of this wonderful little weapon. Poison gas was just 
beginning to be an understood weapon of war, and the 
new respirators were being fitted and all ranks accus- 
tomed to their use. 

The majority in the regiment will look back to those 
summer weeks at QOhlain, as one of the most pleasant 
periods of the war. The village of Ohlain nestled round 
an old time moated chateau. Those of the men not 
billetted in the village were under canvas in a shady 
orchard, unless they preferred to live along the hedges 
of the field in which the horselines lay, in the bivouacs 
they had themselves so cunningly contrived. The work- 
ing parties too in Bouvigny Wood found compensation 
in their task in the situation of their camp. They were 
in huts in the shade of the forest, and after dusk onwards 
the whole front line from the ill-fated suburb of Lens to 
La Bassée in the north was ablaze with the lights of 
stationary battle. Those of the men who were new to 
war appeared to be entranced by the night effects of this 
eerie sector and the censorship of their letters disclosed 
the inmost thoughts that they were projecting to every 
end of the world where English is the current tongue. 

Although at this period the entire available fighting 
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strength of the Allies and the enemy seemed to be con- 
centrated on the Somme battle ground, yet there was 
apprehension that some unforseen blow might be struck 
on the [Vth Corps front. On this account as many 
machine guns as possible were placed in the trenches. 
The Motor Machine Battery and all the Hotchkiss guns 
in King Edward’s Horse were detached and sent into the 
trenches." 

During the regiment’s stay at Ohlain there broke over 
the camp one of those torrential summer storms which 
are unusual outside the tropics. The rain fell in such a 
deluge that the millstream upon which the village stands 
came down in spate and for several hours was an im- 
passable torrent. The camps and bivouacs were com- 
pletely washed out. 

In September the Corps’ Mounted Troops were again 3 diet 
sent to Bomy for a further ten days’ training. They were Bone. 
established in the same billets and horse lnes as before 
much to the astonishment of the hospitable chatelaine 
of the chateau, who, in her experience of the war, had 
never known a unit return a second time. The Corps 
Mounted Troops of the Ist Corps, were also training on 
the Army training area. This formation was then com- 
manded by Colonel B. P. Portal, D.S.O.,” the same 
officer to whom King Edward’s Horse Reserve Squadron 
had been attached when he commanded the 8th Reserve 
Cavalry Regiment on the Curragh. Colonel Portal’s 
Cavalry Regiment was the South Irish Horse. 

It was a great pleasure to those who had served under 
Colonel Portal on the Curragh to meet him again in 
France and he and the O.C. King Edward’s Horse ar- 
ranged that they would have some field operations 
between their respective commands. These were ar- 
ranged, but the General Staffs concerned showing interest 
in the training, requested they might be responsible for 
the schemes. Two interesting days were the result, both 
Corps Commanders being present on each day. 


1. At this period the Cyclist Battalion had no machine guns. They 
were equipped with Lewis guns at a later date. 


2. Now Brigadier-General B. P. Portal, C.B., D.S.O. 


Move to winter 
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From Bomy the [Vth Corps Mounted Troops marched 
to Divion, a mining village just outside Bruay, which it 
was presumed would be the unit’s winter quarters until 
the next spring. The first duty was stabling for the 
horses of the cavalry regiment. There were billets in 
plenty for the men. The husk of stabling existed built 
by some predecessor, but the predatory instincts of that 
French mining village had very nearly eradicated them. 
Being a Colonial unit King Edward’s Horse was full of 
handy men. Major Dick was appointed “ Officer of 
works,” and in an incredibly short time the stabling was — 
thoroughly re-established. Not only were excellent 
headcover and standings built, but nearly half a mile of 
good roadway was made with slag and chalk. Although 
all this domestic building was accomplished, the work 
required by the Corps was also done. This work included 
the building of a replica of the German trench system on 
Vimy for Infantry training as well as the re-establishing 
of farmers’ fields where trenches had previously been cut. 

The stables were just completed, when the warning 
came that Divion after all was not to be the regiment’s 
winter quarters. The [Vth Corps was to be withdrawn 
from the Vimy sector to go south to the Somme to take 
over the front from the IInd Corps. 

A few changes took place during the period at Divion. 
Surgeon-Major Henderson, the regiment’s own medical 
officer, who had been in command of a Hospital in Malta 
returned to duty with his own unit, thereby displacing 
Lieutenant Guthrie to whom everyone had grown very 
attached.’ There had been a steady exodus of candidates 
for commissions from the regiment. These included 
Regimental Sergeant-Major Welch, Sergeant McCulloch 
and Orderly Room Sergeant Mackay. Regimental 
Sergeant-Major Hatton came out from the Reserve 
Squadron to succeed Mr. Welch. 

The destination of the [Vth Corps Mounted Troops 
was Senlis, a short distance outside Albert. During the 
march down King Edward’s Horse spent the first night 


1. Lieutenant Guthrie was killed a month later on the Somme when 
he went ‘‘ over the top”’ with first aid for the assaulting troops. 
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in comfortable quarters at Le Petit Bouret sur Canche. 
The next day’s march took the unit through Doullens 
to Amplier. Here the officers were comfortable, but the 
men and horses had bleak bivouacs. The following day 
the regiment marched into Senlis. Gone were the “‘ loaves 
and fishes ’’ of the quiet back area behind the Vimy Ridge.. 
The Regiment had now come into the hurly burly of 
active operations. The whole countryside was packed 
with troops and impedimenta. Here under huge curtains 
of camouflage, as the unit passed by Acheux, were the 
hush-hush tanks of which so much had been heard and 
so little seen, even in France; here were batteries of 
heavy artillery sloughed deep in the mud; here dumps 
of shell and engineer material in bewildering profusion. 
The countryside was bleak and for the most part untilled 
while its length and breadth was scarred with the debris 
of what men require and waste in battle. 

Technically, that is for the purposes of administration, 
the [Vth Corps had come under what was then known, 
first as the Army of pursuit, and then as high hopes failed 
to materialize, as the Army of reserve. Actually, while 
the higher command was coming to a decision about 
the relief of the IInd Corps by the IVth, the Corps 
Mounted Troops formation was thrust upon the IInd 
Corps. This unit was too engrossed in its own urgent 
needs to act as fairy godmother to a strange formation 
thrown at it. 

They headed it off from Senlis and dumped it down in 
a morass known as the Brickfields. In the matter of food 
for horse and man they could or would do nothing. If 
it had not been for the charity of the Canadian Corps the 
formation would have starved in the said Brickfields. 
Captain Bell, the Staff Captain, however, touched a 
vibrant chord in the H.Q. of the Canadians, who, although 
it was no concern of theirs, fed the formation for two days. 

Those who were fortunate enough to have shared the 7 eee 
hospitality of the open camp in the Brickfields will Brickfields. 
preserve a vivid memory of its comforts. The Regiment 
had barely put down its horse lines when it began to 
rain, and, continued to do so, intermittently, for the three 
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days that the regiment remained there. After wrestling 
with certain custodians of trench stores, a few tents and 
tarpaulins were extracted. Even though everyone made 
the best of it yet it was a miserable period for all ranks. 
Nor had the situation any of those compensations of 
active engagement with the enemy, circumstance which 
would have gone far to raise the spirits of the unit. A 
great change had come over the deportment of the men 
when billets were broken at Divion and it was realized 
that the regiment was marching south, as all good soldiers 
like to march, to the sound of the guns. In the Brick- 
fields, of course, the regiment was much closer to the 
front than it had been before, a few stray shells even 
buried themselves blindly in the camp, but it was known, 
as these things get known, that no serious move requiring 
cavalry was in contemplation. Albert and the front 
then a few miles beyond it was, however, an attraction. 
In these days the gilded Virgin on the summit of the 
Cathedral was still hanging at an acute angle to the 
steeple. 

With that consideration which is the lot of the soldier, 
orders for a move from the Brickfields came about 1 a.m. 
on the third day. These orders having given the desti- 
nation, stipulated that the Corps Mounted Troops must 
be clear of a certain cross roads twelve miles distant by 
10.30 a.m. This necessitated reveille at 3 a.m. and the 
marching of the units as soon after as possible. As it 
was raining hard, the packing of waggons and saddling 
of squadrons in the dark was a memorable affair. 

The destination was St. Ouen—the back area again. 
It was a long march, and it was well on into the afternoon 
before the units arrived in billets. There were, however, 
compensations in St. Ouen, as it is the centre of a very 
extensive rope-making factory, and the many French 
maidens employed in the industry seemed to show a 
partiality for the strapping young colonials of King 
Edward’s Horse. 

The IVth Corps Headquarters were now established 
at Domart a few miles distant from St. Ouen. It was the 
Corps Commander’s wish that his mounted troops should 
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move into Domart. Before this was ordered, however, 
the Reserve Army ordered the IVth Corps to send a 
squadron of its cavalry to be attached to the IInd Corps 
Mounted Troops. The “B’” Squadron under Major 
MacDonald, therefore, marched to Senlis from St. Ouen 
while the remainder of the command moved to Domart. 

It was the back area, but there was a momentary ex- 
citement in the air. It was about the time when General 
Sir Hugh Gough was making his final efforts on the Somme 
front, and the Cavalry Corps had moved up into the 
area upon that “will o’ the wisp” mission that was 
commonly known as “gapping.” The officers of King 
Edward’s Horse had visits from old members of the 
Corps who were now with the cavalry. There were Wise, 
now Adjutant of the 18th Hussars; Chisholm, a troop 
leader in the 9th Lancers; Latreille, in the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, and O’Donnell, also leading a troop in the 4th 
Dragoon Guards. But the excitement came to nothing, 
and the Cyclists and two squadrons left with regimental 
headquarters, went back to training, as far as the multi- 
form fatigues would allow. On October 25th it was 
known that the operations had not succeeded and the 
Cavalry Divisions were spirited away as silently as they 
had arrived. 

There was a very distinct feeling in the regiment, that tof neti. 
it would never get a chance against the enemy. Thi 
was reflected in all ranks by a desire to exchange. Three 
young officers applied from King Edward’s Horse and 
three more from the Cyclists for transfer to the Flying 
Corps. There was also a desire to try “ pot luck ”’ in the 
new Tanks formation that was now on the tags. Rumours 
were abroad that the Motor Machine-Gun Batteries were 
to be broken up and the personnel absorbed in the Tanks. 
The applications from the ranks, also, for commissions 
were still active. The sentiment that prompted this 
unrest can well be understood. It must be remembered 
that these men had for the most part come many 
thousands of miles for the one purpose, which was to 
fight. Yet many of them had now been soldiering for 
over two years, and except in the case of a few snipers, 
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had not had an opportunity of measuring themselves 
with the common enemy. They became a little weary 
of the promises of their commanding officer that if they 
would only show a modicum of patience, the time would 
come when they would have all the fighting they 
desired. It still seemed to them a cry of ‘‘ wolf,’ and the 
endless training and fatigues were beginning to tell upon 
their credulity. The Machine-Gun Battery, though not 
exactly broken up, was called upon to send its com- 
manding officer and two good subalterns to the Tanks.* 
The Battery itself was shortly detached to become Army 
Troops. Early in the new year it was in the line, and 
was raided by the Germans, when nearly all its personnel 
were destroyed including two subalterns who had been 
great favourites with the Corps Mounted Troops. From 
Domart Sergeant Murray and Corporal McIntosh of 
King Edward’s Horse went home to be commissioned. 
in the regiment. Both became at a later date very 
efficient officers. 

The Regiment had just settled comfortably into 
Domart and had managed to find cover for all the horses, 
when it was deflected again. This time it moved a few 
miles to Beauval. It was understood that the present 
was only a temporary change, and that the relief of the 
IInd Corps by the IVth, which had been deferred for the 
recent unsuccessful battle, was really imminent. For 
this reason no effort was made to build stables at Beauval 
and the horses remained in the open. The weather, 
however, was very inclement and there was quite a lot 
of sickness amongst both officers and men. Captain Bell, 
the Staff Captain, was invalided to England and Captain 
Cameron undertook the duties in his place. 

Second-Lieutenant J. Stewart joined at Domart from 
the Reserve. It was while in these billets that the 
regiment had its first experience of night bombing. A 
Hun aeroplane on its way to or from Doullens or Amiens 
dropped a bomb into somebody’s back garden. While 
the regiment was still at Beauval Captain Swann with 


1. Major Meyers, Lieutenants Boxall and Tottenham. 
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his detail of forward observers went to the Headquarters 
of the IInd Corps to take over their system of observa- 
tion posts. 

The Corps Mounted Troops, a much attenuated for- 
mation, as they were now less the Machine Gun Battery, 
and the “ B’’ Squadron King Edward’s Horse, marched 
back to Senlis on December Ist, and took over the billets 
and stabling from the Ist Yorkshire Dragoons, the 
IInd Corps Cavalry Regiment. The “‘B” Squadron, 
King Edward’s Horse, rejoined its own unit. The [Vth 
Corps Staff likewise moved into Senlis on that date. 


The accommodation at Senlis was poor. Such billets aid at 


as were available for the men were shocking. For the 
most part they were housed in huts that had been built 
by the French. The stables and officers quarters had 
been erected by the Yorkshire Dragoons. If proper 
standings and roads had formed part of the builders’ 
conception, the horse accommodation would have been 
good. But it had not, and the result in a wet autumn, 
was mud in places thigh deep. It was impossible to take 
the animals in or out of their stables for any purpose 
without getting them mired up to their girths. This was 
a poor look-out for winter quarters. The village itself, 
except for the main buildings in occupation of the Corps 
Staff, was a squalid agricultural hamlet. Although it 
was so near the former front line, which ran just the 
other side of Albert, the majority of French peasants 
were still in occupation of their homesteads. In these 
days the town had escaped the actual ravages of shell 
fire. Its squalidness was due to the neglect that is the 
outcome of the French system of peasant tenantry. 

On arrival of the Corps Headquarters it was learned 
that the Corps Commander, Sir Henry Wilson, was 
absent, as it was said on leave. Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Woolcombe was acting in his stead. It was soon 
known that Sir Henry Wilson had been translated to 
another sphere and duty. It must be put on record that 
his Corps Mounted Troops heard the news with very 
great regret. He had endeared himself to all ranks 
during the delightful hours of instruction in the field 
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and in the lecture room that he had spared to the unit. 
Having learned so much under his direct tuition the 
Mounted Troops would have liked to have fought in his 
command. But he was destined for greater things, and 
the Corps Mounted Troops had no reason, other than 
sentimental, to deplore the change, as Sir Charles Wool- 
combe, was always a sympathetic and kindly commander 
to them. 

The Corps Mounted Troops remained at Senlis for 
about eight weeks. It was not a pleasant time, but it 
might have been much worse. Owing to the numerous 
and various fatigues, little or no mounted training was 
possible in King Edward’s Horse. In fact it was a strain 
to keep the horses clean and exercised. But much useful 
work of other character was effected. Owing to the mud 
in the Somme area all forward communication by signals 
became impossible. The Regiment supplied relays of 
mounted messengers who did noteworthy service in this 
respect. The forward observers in the Regina trench 
system under Captain Swann maintained the high effi- 
ciency of this branch of the regiment’s work. Working 
parties were employed in every conceivable sphere from 
the burying of the Somme battle dead, hundreds of whom 
were still lying in the contested areas, to railway plate 
laying. Police, traffic-control, and prisoners of war cages 
were other forms of employ. 

Under a scheme by the Cavalry Corps, Major Depree, 
4th Hussars, was sent to open a tactical school for Junior 
officers and N.C.O.’s. The Commanding Officer, Major 
Russell, Major MacDonald and Captain Creswick, went 
to the Cavalry Corps for a refresher course, while regi- 
mentally, as far as possible, squadron leaders concen- 
trated in passing officers and other ranks through 
Hotchkiss gun courses. Major Furse and Captain Barber, 
did “learners ’’’ courses on the ““G”’ side of the Corps 
General Staff. 

It will be seen, therefore, that time was not allowed 
to hang heavily, and the lighter side of life was enlivened 
for both officers and men by the arrival of “‘ The Bal- 
morals,”’ the 5lst Division’s troop of entertainers. It 
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was the fashion, as long as the little company was per- 
forming in Senlis, to admire “‘ Gertie’ or whatever the 
leading lady was called, nightly. Major Dick who was 
responsible for the Regimental Institutes provided good | 
French beer in the wet canteen, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Morrish, Secretary to the Regiment’s Association, in 
London, a wonderful assortment of necessaries in the 
dry canteen, necessaries that were unknown to the 
stock-buyers of the Field Force Canteen. Nor had he 
forgotten the men’s Christmas dinners, and the array of 
turkeys he secured were more than adequate for the 
expectant appetites. 

The Christmas dinners were a great feature. The ee 
Regimental Committee of Administration provided ~~ 
£33 10s. Od. per squadron; Lord Northcliffe £5, and 
Mr. Morrish sent a welcome gift of 500 cigars. 
Corporal Bowen, the versatile headquarter’s cook, 
advised all messes where he was requisitioned. Private 
Broadhead designed a Christmas menu cover in an 
optimistic vein, while the hidden caves of Senlis, or it 
may have been Amiens, furnished wine that was not the 
daily ration of the soldier. The commanding officer 
visited each dinner and read a gracious message from 
His Majesty the King, Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment. 
The message ran :—‘‘I heartily thank all ranks for their 
loyal message; I follow closely the progress of the 
regiment and wish you all every success.” 

During the sojourn in the Senlis mud the regiment 
learned that Lieut.-Colonel Hermon, now in command 
of an Infantry battalion, had been “‘ mentioned in des- 
patches,’’ and that Private V. Morgan had been granted 
the D.C.M. for gallant work with a Trench Mortar Battery 
during the fighting at the Quarries in October, 1915. 
This was the first D.C.M. of the many the regiment was 
yet to earn. 

The changes in the officer personnel during the period 
were :—Second-Lieutenant Lade evacuated to England 
and 2nd Lieutenants Stein, Garstin and Denniston who 
joined from the Reserve Squadron in Ireland. 


Training at 
Arry, Jan., 
19QI7. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MOVE TO ROSIERES. 


THE [VTH Cores had been taken out.of the line again 
and moved into a rest area in the vicinity of the Forest 
of Crecy. The [Vth Corps Mounted Troops, now con- 
sisting of the King Edward’s Horse and the [Vth Corps 
Cyclist Battalion, moved into the Cavalry Corps back 
area. King Edward’s Horse marched to Arry near the 
estuary of the river Somme, billetting at Bernaville . 
en route. In spite of the rough season that had been 
experienced in Senlis, the good and bright condition of 
the horses caused remark as the regiment marched away 
from the front. This was a tribute to the discipline and 
intelligent attention to duty that had become the 
standard of all ranks in the unit, for these were the days 
when short oat rations and mud were the convenient. 
cloak to that slackness in horse management that filled 
the Veterinary hospitals to overflowing, and cost the 
country millions in the matter of horse supply. A senior 
Staff Officer who saw the regiment marching down, was 
so intrigued by the condition of the horses that he wrote 
to the commanding officer and said, “‘ I was so struck at 
the condition of your fat horses that I would ask you to 
tell me the secret of your methods. Do what we can, we 
can keep no condition upon our animals.” 

The arrival of King Edward’s Horse at Arry opened 
out a new phase in the service life of the regiment. The 
Headquarters and the “A” and “ B” Squadrons went. 
into billets in Arry itself. The “‘C’’ Squadron found 
accommodation in the township of Rue, on the Paris- 
Boulogne railway main line. The Cyclist Battalion was 
found comfortable quarters in Vercourt. Arry could not 
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accommodate two squadrons comfortably. A few days 
later permission was given to Major MacDonald to take 
his squadron into the wild foreshore country about Le 
Bout des Crocs. 

Regimental Headquarters were installed in the Arry ed ree oe 
Chateau, the picturesque summer domain of the Vicomte ) 
de France. After a little reorganization all ranks and 
horses were sufficiently well housed, and it was well that 
it was so for it was while the regiment was here it ex- 
perienced the period of arctic frost that settled upon the 
Armies in February, 1917. The cold was so intense that 
in spite of a huge log fire in the chateau living room, 
replenished by the energy of the second-in-command who 
was an expert lumber man, it was impossible to keep 
warm. To a great extent the severity of the season pre- 
vented mounted training. The unit, however, had come 
for the express purpose of training and no time was to 
be wasted. 

The Regiment lost Captain Barber who was posted to 

the XIXth Corps General Staff, also 2nd Lieutenants 
N. L. and W. E. Watt. The brothers Watt had elected 
to transfer to the Flying Corps, much to the regret of their 
commanding officer and comrades. Within eight months 
N. L. Watt had been shot down and killed, and W. E. 
Watt wounded. Three new subalterns joined from the 
Reserve. These were Lieutenant D. K. Cameron, 2nd- 
Lieutenants J. W. Pinckney and V. Rathbone. Lieu- 
tenant Cameron was fresh from the latest bayonet- 
fighting schools, and had a genius for this class of in- 
struction. The Regiment was put through the newest 
methods, not because it was anticipated that it would 
have to use the bayonet, but because the up-to-date 
manual made the men quick and handy with their 
weapons, which handiness acquired, increases their value 
as marksmen about 30 per cent. ; marksmanship with rifle 
and Hotchkiss gun being the true quality of the later 
day mounted man. 

The rough country on the foreshore furnished excellent Period of hard 
ranges and the entire regiment, in spite of fingers that ida 
were almost frost bitten, was put through a musketry 
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and Hotchkiss gun course. A bombing instructor was 
borrowed from a neighbouring school, and all the latest 
methods employed in trench fighting were carried out, 
and to show that the regimental conception of the duties 
were rightly conceived, within a month the regiment was 
engaged in putting into actual practice the identical 
principles upon which all the field training schemes had 
been based. In order that there should be no mistake 
in these principles the B.G.G.S. of the Cavalry Corps came 
and delivered a most instructive and helpful lecture to 
the officers and senior N.C.O.’s on the employment of 
Corps Cavalry. 

General Sir Charles Woolcombe, the Corps Com- 
mander, inspected the regiment while it was engaged 
in field training, and expressed himself as well satisfied. 
When the cold weather broke the sea sands at Le Bout 
des Crocs provided a wonderful stretch for regimental 
training and the regiment shared it with the French 
Flying Corps, who used the same expanse as an aviation 
ground. Early in February the [Vth Corps Headquarters 
moved back to the line to take over from the French 
that portion of the front that then lay between the Somme 
and Roye. The B.G.G.S. of the Corps came over to Arry 
before he left and promised the Corps Mounted Troops 
that they should remain where they were as long as 
possible to continue their training. He also suggested 
to the commanding officer that events of some moment 
were brewing, and that he had better make the most of 
his present opportunity. For the time being the Corps 
Mounted Troops were administrated by the 5th Army. 

sya aire About the middle of February the O.C. King Edward’s 
Unit. Horse received an unexpected bombshell from Captain 
Mackinnon who was commanding the Reserve Squadron 
in Dublin. This information was to the effect that a 
reorganization was on foot in the matter of Reserve 
Cavalry Units and that it was proposed to make the 
Reserve unit of King Edward’s Horse into a two-squadron 
regiment. Captain Mackinnon also stated that he had 
heard that an ex-cavalry Colonel had been recommended 
to command the Reserve Regiment, King Edward’s Horse. 
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The great feature of King Edward’s Horse, and one 
that had, in the opinion of the writer, been the chief 
cause of the high state of efficiency and discipline which 
the regiment established and maintained throughout the 
war, was the fact that it was a self-contained unit, drawn, 
with very few exceptions, from material from the over- 
seas’ Dominions. Nearly all its officers had already 
served in its ranks. It had established an esprit-de-corps 
that was very real. This esprit was fostered to a high 
degree in its reserve unit. It was the only unit of its 
kind on the Imperial establishment. Rightly or wrongly 
this bred a conceit, that was beneficial in a regiment 
composed of such material with such different standards 
of outlook and perspective. This esprit was exemplified 
in a certain spirit that was unmistakable in the Regi- 
mental Orderly Room, when men were pressed to apply 
for commissions. The number who let it be understood, 
that they preferred to remain in the ranks, unless they 
could win commissions in their own unit, was amazingly 
large. 

The Commanding Officer, and his senior officers in ee 
France, felt that if the new Reserve Regiment were interchange of 
placed under the command of an ex-cavalry officer, as fabs eta 
it well might have been, who was not a colonial, and who F¢serve Unis. 
had no sympathy with the colonial aspirations and 
traditions of the regiment, the Reserve would probably 
lose this distinctiveness, which, be it a conceit or not, 
was highly prized by both officers and men. After con- 
sultation with Major Dick, his second-in-command, and 
with the senior squadron leader, the commanding officer 
decided to place this view before the proper authorities 
and to ask that the new unit might be commanded by 
an officer of the regiment now in France, and that an 
interchange of senior officers might be sanctioned in order 
to preserve the overseas tradition. This application was 
sympathetically received and the commanding officer 
was requested to submit the name of an officer to 
command the new Reserve Regiment, and the names of 
two officers to command squadrons. It thus came about 
that Major M. F. Dick was selected to command the 
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Reserve Regiment in Dublin and that Captain H. F. 
Creswick and Lieutenant F. J. Romanes returned to the 
Home Establishment. They were, however, to parti- 
cipate in the adventures of the German retreat before 
they left France. 

On February 24th the Corps Mounted Troops received 
a warning from the IVth Corps Headquarters, now at 
Moreuil, that “owing to sudden change in the military 
situation the C.M.T. will be required at once to move 
up to the Corps area.’ Already Captain Swann and his 
forward observers had been summoned to take over 
their duties on the new front. 

It was therefore good-bye to the happy days at Arry 
and the pleasant surroundings of the wood-girt chateau ; 
good-bye to the lake where the men from the West 
Indies, Australia, Ceylon and the Straits had walked 
upon ice for the first time, and where Major Dick had 
shot wild-fowl for the pot. Good-bye to the pleasant 
acquaintances that the men had formed with the maidens 
of Rue and Arry. It may be said here with justifiable 
pride, that the regiment was always en bon rapport with 
the inhabitants wherever it was billetted. It may be 
that they had more money to spend than most units ; 
but this is a cynical attitude, and the officers liked to 
think that their men, having travelled far and wide had 
a readier sympathy with foreigners than is usual in the 
British soldier. Be this as it may, just before the Regi- 
ment marched away the Maire of Arry wrote an official 
letter to the Commanding Officer, in which he expressed 
regret that the unit was going and wished them God- 
speed, while he placed it on record that there had never 
before been billetted in his area, a unit that had been so 
well behaved and in such favour with the inhabitants. 
There had been so much obloquy about the behaviour 
of Colonial regiments in rest areas, that the Commanding 
Officer sent this spontaneous testimony by the local 
authority to Lord Stamfordham, that: he might, if he saw 
fit, acquaint the Colonel-in-Chief of the high state of 
discipline in this his one Colonial regiment on the Imperial 
Establishment. 
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Before the Regiment left Arry it was visited by Major 
Hobday, who now commanded a Veterinary Base Hospital 
at Abbeville. It will be remembered that Major Hobday 
had been the first veterinary officer to the regiment after 
mobilization, and his cheery face and influence brought 
back many pleasant memories of those now long distant 
days. The Regiment also had a new medical officer, who 
came to replace Major Henderson while he was on leave. 
This was Lieutenant Tobin, who a few weeks later became 
permanently attached as medical officer. Lieutenant 
Tobin when he joined a cavalry unit had never been 
across a horse in his life. Possessed of northern perse- 
verence, under the able tuition of Mr. Hatton, the 
Regimental, scorning all stiffness and fatigue, Lieutenant 
Tobin was a mounted officer in record time. 

The Quartermaster, Lieutenant Baylis, was evacuated 
sick just before the move, and never rejoined the unit. 
Lieutenant D. K. Cameron was appointed Transport 
Officer and acting Quartermaster in his place. 

It was a three days’ march from Arry to the new area, The march to 
The Corps Mounted Troops marched through Abbeville ener 
on the first day and billetted at Liercourt on the night 
of the 28th February. On the following day the unit 
moved to St. Sauveur, where it found very pleasant 
billets. The march was made in mild weather and a great 
deal of expectancy pervaded all ranks. Already the in- 
telligence reports were giving indications that something 
unusual was taking place behind the enemy’s lines. 
There had been much camp speculation about “a big 
push ”’ in the spring and it was with buoyant hearts that 
the cavalry rode forward towards the battle line again. 
The third day’s march was through Amiens. The des- 
tination was Demuin the route to which, when the main 
road to Roye had to be left, took the unit through 
most infamous side roads axle-deep in mud. Of a truth 
the French area had been reached. Little road mending 
could ever have been done, while cavalry horses and 
transport animals had stripped the bark from every tree 
in the vicinity of the paths. One wonders who paid the 
claims in the French area. We knew to our cost who did 
so in the British zones. 
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King Edward’s Horse went into billets in the unin- 
teresting grey townlet of Demuin, the Cyclist Battalion 
at Hangaard. In those days these were pleasant sur- 
roundings. How different they must be now, for 
they were the centre of the colossal battling that checked 
the great Hun onrush in 1918. What happened then to 
the bleak dignified mansion in Demuin where King 
Edward’s Horse had its headquarters for ten days, or 
the bright sunny chateau at Hangaard, where the fair 
inmates were so hospitable to Major Bosvile and the 
Cyclist officers? Shorn of its necessity and its excite- 
ment war is a miserable affair. 

As soon as the Regiment had settled into billets, orders: 
were received to send a squadron to Rosiéres, a much 
battered village about three miles from the front line. 
The object of this detachment was to extend the Corps 
observation posts which Captain Swann had established. 
There was now very considerable and disturbing move- 
ment behind the German trenches. Aeroplane and 
ground observation reported constant fires and explosions 
in the rearward areas. Everything pointed to a con- 
templated withdrawal, though to what extent, and with 
what definite object, was not revealed to the regimental 
officer. Yet it was common knowledge that the Huns 
had been working upon a strong line in the rear of their 
present front, and the line was already spoken of as the 
Hindenburg Line. How, and upon what plan the Allied 
Commanders proposed to counter or profit by this now 
perfectly obvious enemy intention was still a secret. 

As all the evidences pointed to a move forward in the 
immediate future the Officer Commanding King Edward’s 
Horse set to work to have information concerning all the 
probable and possible routes in the area that he might be 
called upon to use either by night or day. From the 4th 
to the 8th March all junior officers were employed in re- 
connaissance of all these routes. There was trouble with 
the Infantry Divisional Staff at Rosiéres owing to the 
presence of the “C’”’ Squadron horses in that town. The 
Division objected to them being so near the line, as it 
was opined that they might draw hostile shell fire. 
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During this period Major Henderson the Medical 
Officer rejoined. He immediately asked the C.O. if he 
might apply for a Field Ambulance or employment more 
suited to his rank. It was a legitimate request and was 
concurred in by the D.D.MS. of the Corps. The regiment 
also casually ran into an old acquaintance in Lieut.- 
Colonel Hodgkin, who had commanded the Flying 
Column that concentrated at Longford during the Irish 
Rebellion in 1916. His battalion was now at Wiencourt. 

On the 8th orders were received that the Corps Mounted hat move 
Troops were to concentrate, and train hard in view of 
coming developments. This meant that all detachments 
were called in no matter the duty upon which they were 
employed. A regimental “‘dump’”’ was made in which 
all superfluous baggage was placed. As it looked like 
a long dart forward, and the establishment of a Corps 
Cavalry Regiment only allowed for two days’ rations, 
one ration on horse and man and the other on the trans- 
port, the commanding officer went to the Corps Head- 
quarters and petitioned for the loan of three lorries. 
Mercifully these were forthcoming. On the following day 
Sir Charles Woolcombe visited King Edward’s Horse 
and inspected the billets and the horses. The “B” 
Squadron horses were not looking their best. They had 
suffered during the period of frost in their bleak billets 
at Bout-des-Crocs, besides this they had had an extra 
month of the Senlis mud when they were attached to the 
IInd Corps. Otherwise all was well. 

The next six days were spent in hard field training. 
The weather was mild and the going good. The whole 
unit was pervaded with the knowledge that the real 
business was impending. This added a general zest to 
the work. An excellent valley was found in which field 
firmg with the Hotchkiss-guns could take place. The 
two days devoted to field firing were invaluable. The 
detachments were so good at the end that they could 
pick up the smallest target from 400 to 600 yards in the 
first few rounds; and once the range was found the 
execution was deadly.: With three such squadron leaders 
as Majors Russell, MacDonald and Furse, at the end 
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of two months of intensive training the commanding 
officer was satisfied that his regiment could go anywhere 
or do anything.’ Yet the days dragged on and the longed 
for orders did not arrive. 

On March 16th the commanding officer was sent for 
to Corps Headquarters to see the Corps Commander. Sir 
Charles Woolcombe after a few pertinent questions with 
regard to the passage of the wire belts and trenches by 
cavalry made him confidentially acquainted with the 
proposed plan of operations. There was nothing that 
was required from the cavalry that had not been foreseen 
and practised during the training. The delay in pressing 
the Huns in their retirement, apparently, had been due 
to failure of the French to complete General Nivelle’s 
plans earlier. These were now complete or would be in 
the space of a few hours. That very afternoon General 
Sir Henry Rawlinson,’ commanding the Fourth British 
Army, was holding a final conference at the [Vth Corps 
Headquarters. He had expressed a wish to see the 
officer commanding the [Vth Corps Mounted Troops at 
the conference. 

It was a remarkable conference, the Corps Commander, 
the Divisional Generals and many other lesser Generals 
grouped round the mahogany table in the Chateau salle 
ad manger. The liaison officers, French and English, un- 
rolled the big scale maps. Punctually to the minute the 
Rolls-Royce car glided up to the portico. It could be 
seen through the open jalousies. The Army Commander 
entered, jovial and debonair. He greeted his saluting 
subordinates great-heartedly. Even the humble Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Cavalry, whom he had known for 
twenty years, was not passed over. ‘‘ Glad to have you 
and your regiment with me.” Here was the natural art 
of a great commander. In that simple greeting, come 
what might, he had chained yet another unit to him. 


1. The IVth Corps Cyclist Battalion had participated in all the 
training, and under Major Bosvile, and his capable and gallant company 
commanders, was equally efficient. This narrative, however, is the 
story of King Edward’s Horse, and the Cyclists’ own historian must 
tell their splendid tale. 


2. Now Lord Rawlinson, Commander-in-chief in India. 
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Then the attitude changed. It was no longer senior 
comrade, it was the Army Commander speaking. The 
. commander of a British Army of the like of which the 
great Wellington never even dreamed. 

‘Gentlemen, I will now tell you everything. It is 
profoundly confidential and not a word of it may go 
beyond this room.” 

The thesis of the operation was then briefly outlined. 
The briefness and nonchalance of the recital, was the 
genius of the man. First it was the French plan as far 
as it effected a simultaneous movement. Then it was 
his own plan. There was a demur on the part of the 
French officer of liaison. The response was emphatic 
and imperative. With his finger on the map, with the 
unfaltering decision of a mind that is set the Army 
Commander replied. “‘ That far will I go, not a yard 
farther.” This clear-cut rejoinder, the forceful poise of 
his mind, admitted of no argument, not even of reply. 
The conference was over. 

The Corps Mounted Troops commander rode back to The great 
Demuin with the secret knowledge, that within thirty- arrives. 
six hours, at latest, King Edward’s Horse would be put 
to the test ; that the moment had arrived when he should 
learn if all the thought and energy he had spent in the 
constitution and training of the regiment would bear 
fruit. The soil, he knew was rich, the richest perhaps in 
the British Army. Had the skill of the husbandman been 
equal to the soil? This is the haunting fear of those 
who train men to lead them in war. Yet no inkling of 
this in the mess. The Corps Mounted Troops orders came 
out with yet another field day for the morrow. It meant 
nothing to officers and men that the flagged enemy were 
so disposed that the final attack would be almost upon 
the billets. This was to save stress on horseflesh, that 
was all. 

Already a spirit of scepticism was again creeping over 
officers and men. The Regiment had been brought 
hotfoot from the back areas because of an impending 
advance. That move was ordered nearly a fortnight 
past, yet nothing had happened. The writer can see the 
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incredulous smile that crept into the officers’ faces, as the 
commanding officer explained the day’s mimic operations 
to them. | 

‘““ And mind, gentlemen, within the week you may be 
doing what I want you to do to-day with Boche and 
rifles instead of flags in front of you.” 

Almost before the words had been spoken, and before 
the operation had been completed, “‘the message ’’ came 
from Corps Headquarters. The Corps Mounted Troops 
were to move at once to Rosiéres where orders would 
await them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PUSH TO GERMAINE. 


AT four o’clock on that grey afternoon King Edward’s The Cr 
move to 


Horse and the [Vth Corps Cyclist Battalion marched out Rosiéves. 
of Demuin to concentrate at Rosiéres. This was a {7" 77 
creditable performance because, not only had super- 
fluous stores, men’s blankets and a quantity of other 
equipment to be handed in at the emergency dump, but 
the new pattern box-respirator, had only arrived in bulk 
the previous evening. The entire regiment had to be fitted 
with these respirators before it could move. Rosiéres 
was reached just before dark. It was teeming with the 
units of the 105th Infantry Brigade. The town major 
was at his wit’s end to find accommodation for new units 
in his ruined township. A shattered shop provided a 
headquarters, and the units of the Corps Mounted Troops 
squeezed in as best they could. 

About 7 p.m. the commanding officer was summoned 
to Corps Headquarters. A car was waiting to take him 
to Moreuil. The orders were short and simple. The in- 
formation was that the enemy were rapidly withdrawing 
and that they had only left behind light rear guards to 
cover their final demolitions. The B.G.G.8S. wanted 
information about the situation on the Somme River 
between Epenancourt and Rouy-le-Grand, and suggested 
sending patrols through the wire. The commanding 
officer asked to be allowed to take his entire command 
through and to push right up to the Somme. The in- 
formation about the enemy was so indefinite that the 
B.G.G.S. did not wish to have the whole of the Corps 
Mounted Troops tied up if there was likely to be definite 
opposition. He compromised, however, on the urgent 
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representation that patrols, unsupported, pushed through 
wire might not have weight enough to get on even in face 
of slight opposition, and allowed the commanding officer’s 
suggestion, that three strong officers’ patrols supported 
by a squadron might be pushed through the wire, to 
effect the required reconnaissance. 


Orders to The orders were framed in this light, though such was 
veconnottre the , : 
Somme. the narcotic effect of trenches and wire, that no one 


believed the commanding officer when he maintained 
that he would have his force inside the Boche wire within 
an hour after he started. With his instructions in his 
pocket he motored back to Rosiéres, and hastened to 
issue his orders for the morrow. 

Major Russell with the ‘‘ A’’ Squadron was selected 
to carry out the reconnaissance. To Major Russell’s 
command were attached strong officers’ patrols from the 
“B” and “‘C” Squadrons under Lieutenants F. G. Ling 
and R. E. N. Twopeny respectively, also a company of 
Cyclists from Major Bosvile’s Battalion. Major Dick 
was placed in charge of a signalling and message collecting 
station to be established in a convenient centre in rear 
of the reconnoitring squadron. One troop of the “B” 
Squadron, the Headquarter’s signallers and one platoon 
of Cyclists and the medical detachment, were ordered 
for this duty. On arrival at Rosiéres that evening 
two officer’s patrols had already been sent down to the 
wire to ascertain which portion of the shelled no-man’s 
land offered the best promise. Neither of the reports 
from these patrols had been of much value and in default 
of better information Major Russell was instructed to 
make the passage between Chilly and Hallu. Reveille 
was ordered for 2.45 and the hour for the move 5 a.m. 

eset inn’ The reconnoitring squadron reached the broken land 
minutes. and trench system at Chilly just before 7 a.m. There 
was no opposition from the opposite side of no-man’s 
land. Only those who have ‘seen the effect of concen- 
trated shellfire can realize what the mile of surface be- 
tween Chilly and Hallu presented. The commanding 
officer of King Edward’s Horse held the theory, however, 
that wherever a man, other than an alpine climber, can 
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go, there a horse can, likewise, be led, and by dint of 
spade and pick, the lips of the shell-pocks were made 
sufficiently passable for led horses. The cyclists had to 
carry their machines above their heads. In exactly forty 
minutes Major Russell had his command across and 
inside the Boche wire. Thus King Edward’s Horse had 
the honour of being the first mounted troops to come in 
touch with the enemy during the great German with- 
drawal in 1917. The’ message collecting station was 
established at Fonchette at 8.45.’ 

Having decided upon his line of advance Major Russell 
despatched four officer’s patrols to secure the information 
which was the object of his mission. Lieutenant Twopeny 
was sent to clear up the situation via Manicourt and Nesle 
to a bridge on the Somme beyond that town ; Lieutenant 
J. Stewart by Mesnil St. Nicaise to Rouy le Grand ; 
Lieutenant Addison wa Dreslincourt, Potte, Morchain 
to Pargny and Lieutenant Ling wa Pertain and Licourt 
to Epenancourt. 

All four of these patrols had interesting experiences. en 
As Lieutenant Twopeny came into Nesle the Hun rear- enters Nesle. 
guard was evacuating the opposite suburb. In Nesle 
the inhabitants had been left, and when they realized 
that it was a British patrol that came clattering into the 
market square, the exuberance of the welcome was 
almost more than a subaltern officer could bear. As if 
by magic, the long hidden and long treasured tri-colours 
came out and were displayed from every window. But 
one excitement was added to another. A few minutes 
later a patrol of French Hussars came trotting into the 
town. For a moment they mistook the British for 
the enemy. This anxiety was mutual between the 
patrols. Luckily no shot was fired before the allied 
recognition took place. Twopeny left the delirious in- 
habitants to their own countrymen, and hurried off in 


1. As the messages from the collecting station arrived at Regimental 
H.Q. in Rosiéres they were telephoned direct to Corps H.Q. Corps 
H.Q. repeated on to the Army H.Q. When the first message reached 
the Army H.Q. that King Edward’s Horse were well across the wire 
the comment was ‘“‘ You must have a d....d good Corps cavalry 
regiment.”’ 
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pursuit of the Jager rearguard that had just left. He 
was Only in time to see the railway and road bridges over 
the tributary of the Somme sent sky-high. Later in 
trying to ford the stream two of his ho1ses were savagely 
pricked by the 3-inch “‘ crow’s feet ’’ with which the river 
bottom was sown. 

egencN Lieutenant Stewart’s patrol had no adventure other 

fights to clear than taking a solitary prisoner, who had obviously se- 

ipernity °’ creted himself for the purpose of surrender. The patrol 
found the villages on their line mainly gutted and de- 
serted and the road bridges at Rouy le Grand demolished. 

Lieutenant Linton’s patrol hit the enemy’s rearguard 
almost at once. As he pushed into Dreslincourt groups 
of Jiger cyclists were seen leaving it and a party estab- 
lished themselves, in opposition to him, in the woods just 
beyond the village. It necessitated the weight of the 
squadron to dislodge them. Similar parties of the enemy 
were in Potte. These the squadron dislodged, and they 
fell back into Morchain a kilometer away. After a rough 
and tumble in which several men had narrow escapes, 
the Jagers were pushed out of Morchain, and escaped 
down to the Somme. Early in the afternoon all the 
bridges began to go up and knots of German cavalry were 
visible on the left bank of the river. 

Lieutenant Ling and his patrol had a lively time; but 
not so much from the enemy as from a battalion of the 
Warwickshire Regiment. During the morning elements 
of the 105th Infantry Brigade had moved across no-man’s 
land, and taken up position on the high ground above 
Marchelepot. Here fascinated by the spectacle of moving 
targets, and it never entering into their trench-warfare- 
bred philosophy that British cavalry could possibly be 
between them and the Boche, they let go their rafale of 
Lewis-gun fire. Mercifully their accuracy was as faulty 
as their perception, and the patrol came to no harm. 

It may be said here the regiment was to learn, quite 
early in its fighting career, that Corps Cavalry might 
always expect the privilege of being a target to its own 
infantry, and “low flying” air-craft. The experience 
was so’ constant, that it became as monotonous as it was 
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usually innocuous. Scorning all such dangers Lieutenant 
Ling effected his reconnaissance, though he lost most of 
his patrol among the trenches and wire that had to be 
negotiated while they were “‘ Bisley Running-deer ”’ for 
the Warwickshire Regiment and was actually himself in 
the outskirts of Epenancourt when the Boche rearguard 
exploded the sugar-refinery and the bridges.’ 

Having accomplished its mission the squadron and its 
attached details returned to Rosiéres. The only casual- 
ties were among the horses. Several men, however, had 
had narrow escapes and bullets through their clothing. 
It was good to see the way the men carried themselves 
in Rosiéres that evening. At last they had been shot 
over in the open. 

The Corps having digested the information which the 7h General 
reconnaissance produced decided that the Infantry were March roth. 
to advance to the line of the Somme on the following day. 
The Corps Mounted Troops, less the “B’’ Squadron, 
King Edward’s Horse, attached to the 61st Division, and 
one Troop “ C”’ Squadron, attached to the 35th Division, 
were placed under the orders of the G.O.C. 32nd Division. 
The orders of this Division were for an advance via Nesle 
to effect the passage of the Somme at Voyennes, the front 
to be covered by the Corps Mounted Troops. The “B” 
Squadron had to cover the front of its Division on a 
parallel line of march down to the Somme to Bethen- 
court. On the right of the Corps Mounted Troops were 
the French Cavalry, 91eme Hussards and one squadron 
of Spahis. 

There was now no enemy on the right bank of the 
Somme. The advance went merrily until the river was 
reached. Here there were wait-a-bit thorns, as every 
bridge had been thoroughly demolished and the Somme 
at that season of the year could neither be forded, nor 
conveniently swum, by horses. There was slight oppo- 
sition, but it only took the form of long-range shelling 
from some mobile gun platform. The orders from the 
32nd Division as they affected the Corps Mounted Troops 


1, One bridge at Epenancourt was rebuilt by “‘B’’ Squadron, 
King Edward’s Horse, in the following May. 
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had been very indefinite and the advance of the infantry 
was so slow, that it was too late in the day to collect. 
material for bridge building that night. Dismounted. 
men and cyclists were passed over, and Major Russell 
carried out a dismounted reconnaissance as far as Matigny 
on the Peronne-Ham main road. No enemy were found, 
so detached posts supplied by the Cyclists were estab- 
lished on the left bank of the Somme and at Buny. King 
Edward’s Horse was withdrawn to Nesle for the night. 

At daybreak on the following morning Major Russell 
with his squadron and two troops of “‘C”’ Squadron, 
under Major Swann, were back at Voyennes. Voyennes 
was another of the villages in which the Huns had con- 
centrated the ancient and weak from the surrounding 
villages before they destroyed the hamlets with fire and 
explosives. Fortunately they had left at Voyennes a 
large amount of engineer’s material, and Major Russell 
set to work with a will to bridge the two streams over 
the Somme. Work was begun at 6 a.m. and at 11.40 a.m. 
the whole of the fighting strength of the Corps Mounted 
Troops was across, horses complete.’ Just before the 
commanding officer crossed he received an order from 
Corps Headquarters directing him to occupy the line 
Germaine-Beauvois that night, and warning him to 
expect opposition before he got there. This line was ten 
miles in front of Voyennes. There was no reason for the 
Corps’ anxiety, as at daybreak cyclist patrols had been 
sent upon all the forward routes and had found no enemy 
within a radius of five miles. In fact one of the [Vth 
Corps Cyclists, from these patrols had been shot dead by 
accident by a French patrol on the right flank. 

It was a fine sensation, when the six troops of King 
Edward’s Horse, with the cyclists in rear, were clear of 
the incubus of the Somme. As the rolling downs opened 
out, all the possibilities that they presented to the horse 
soldier was present in every mind. The country, it is 
true, was devastated. The turnpikes had been cratered. 


1. The King Edward’s Horse bridges were complete six hours in 
advance of the pontoon bridges which the sappers threw over the 
Somme at this point. 
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at every fork with high explosives. The stately elms 
were felled across the highways. The houses and villages 
were just heaps of shale and brick-dust. On the right 
the 9th French Hussars should have been moving; on 
the left the Corps Cavalry of the IIIrd Corps. But though 
the King Edward’s Horse drew the country on a broad 
front no living enemy was found. Swiftly they passed 
through the shell of Matigny with the shattered and 
twisted machinery lying all over the road; through 
Douilly in débris; Foreste, still smoking from the in- 
cendiaries’ brands and so to their destination Germaine, 
clinging to an inlet in the great upheaving down. In 
Germaine the point of the advance guard was hot upon 
the flyng Hun. The Guard Uhlans clattered out of the 
village and down to Vaux, as the “C” Squadron ad- 
vanced point breasted the hill. They found that some 
of the gay Uhlans had been in such a hurry that they 
had left their lances behind them, and in two houses 
their mid-day meal as well. Germaine was intact but 
was on fire at several points. At first it was opined 
that it was a gigantic trap, and that when it was well 
filled with British troops it would go sky high, as was 
the fate of the best buildings in Peronne and Ham a 
few days later. But this was not so. Germaine was 
not mined; nor was the chateau at Foreste. It was 
‘impossible to say why, for the rest of the villages 
in the country-side were just rubble-heaps. But if 
Germaine was standing it had been thoroughly con- 
taminated. Every well that was at first disclosed had 
been defiled and every pond polluted. It was late by 
the time that the line indicated by the Corps was occu- 
pied. The Cyclists, with Headquarters at Beauvois held 
the left of the line; King Edward’s Horse the rest. 
For the time being a perimeter defence of Germaine 
itself was decided upon. A patrol pushed out to Vaux, 
three miles to the front, had not made touch with the 
enemy. 
The first trouble was water. None of the water that heed 

could be found in Germaine itself was fit for man or 
beast. In fact the C.O. and Adjutant drank cocoa for 
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their supper that night made from rainwater they had 
collected in a cart-rut. A subaltern sent out to find 
water, failed to strike any within a reasonable radius 
of the horse lines. This was a very serious situation for 
a mounted unit which if it were called upon to strike, 
would have to strike with the merest shadow of a warning. 
There was plenty of water in Douilly ; but Douilly was 
six kilometers distant. 

The Corps Mounted Troops line was now established 
10 kilometres in front of the Infantry. The question of 
supply was serious. The refilling point was still Rosiéres 
nearly 40 kilometres away. It was probable that the 
lorries could get no further forward than the broken 
bridges between Nesle and Voyennes. All the roads 
between the latter and Germaine were undermined and 
pitted at intervals. In these circumstances Major Dick 
was sent back to form a ration dump at Douilly, so that 
the Ist line transport could be used in easing the demand 
upon that of the 2nd line. Major Dick who had 
Lieutenant Thomson and a small party with him worked 
all through the night. The waggons had to be unpacked 
and packed again to get them through the slough, but 
by dint of hard labour and porterage the second-in- 
command managed to push the ration and forage waggons 
as far as Douilly. 

Special reference must be made here to the splendid 
achievement of the Transport Officer, Lieutenant D. K. 
Cameron, and the personnel of the Regimental Transport. 
It was a point of honour with them that the Regiment 
and horses should have their rations. In this spirit they 
overcame obstacles that appeared well nigh insuperable. 
For the first few days the block across no-man’s land was 
phenomenal. Lieutenant Cameron, however, was never to 
be denied, and never failed. The French supply on the 
Regiment’s right completely broke down, and for days the 
French cavalry were on the verge of starvation. 

On the morning of the 21st March the position of the 
Corps Mounted Troops was replete in interest. The 
Germaine ridge sloped down to the great. plain of the 
river Omignon, which again rose up to the sentinel 
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heights of Attilly peeping up above the extensive shadows 
of the Bois D’Holnon. The fringe of the forest of Holnon 
was alive with German cavalry patrols. They were not, 
however, very persistent, and did not stomach forsaking 
the security which the machine guns along the fringe of the 
forest gave them. The commanding officer was some- 
what in a quandary as he was in receipt of conflicting 
orders from both the Corps and the 32nd Divisional 
Headquarters. No man can serve two masters, and it 
was decided to ignore the instructions of the junior 
formation, especially as the Divisional General had for- 
mulated some extraordinary instructions on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. Early in the morning the “B” 
Squadron, and the detached troops of the ‘ C’’ Squadron 
rejoined. They had had no contact with the enemy 
during their detachment from regimental headquarters. 

As soon as the sun was strong enough to raise the ¥ lying Strats 
morning mists the Boche airmen became active. The ss 
commanding officer gave instructions, that in no case 
was there to be indiscriminate firing at any enemy aero- 
planes that were intrepid enough to fly low. An officer 
and Hotchkiss-gun detachment were detailed for anti- 
aircraft duties. Judge of his astonishment when he 
returned from a short reconnaissance to find the whole 
of Germaine crackling with rifle-fire. The gallant Richt- 
hofen and his fighting craft were paying the IVth Corps 
a visit. Five of their powerful aeroplanes swept over 
the village from such an altitude that the faces of the 
pilots were almost recognisable. In spite of its sinister 
possibilities the rush of these gigantic war-birds was a 
wonderful and inspiring spectacle. But no commanding 
officer likes to have his express orders disobeyed. The 
whole of Germaine was popping like a Brock’s benefit 
at the Crystal Palace. It was found that a general officer 
who was inconveniently near to the German aeroplanes, 
had galloped into the hamlet and had ordered all and 
sundry to open rifle-fire. 

When the Boche aeroplanes, unharmed and unharming, 
had betaken themselves off to report, as was subsequently 
disclosed, that the King Edward’s Horse Ist line trans- 
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port—four muled limber waggons—plying between Ger- 
maine and Douilly—were field artillery, the General 
went up to Crucifix Corner from which a fine view of the 
four miles of sloping plain down to the Bois d’Holnon 
was possible. Three miles away a Uhlan patrol was 
visible. The visibility of the enemy so impressed the 
General that he issued peremptory orders to the Com- 
manding Officer of the Corps Mounted Troops that were 
beyond the capacity of that officer’s resources. He 
ordered the immediate placing of a line of standing 
patrols.’ 

Each one of the specified places where these patrols 
were to be established was within the trace of an en- 
trenched enemy, to expel whom, ten days later, this 
same General and the General Officer on his left had each 
to deploy their respective divisions. In effecting the 
expulsion, to which the Corps Mounted Troops by this 
order were to be committed, the two divisions had 500 
casualties between them in spite of the support of the 
entire Corps artillery. 

There was still doubt in the mind of the officer com- 
manding the Corps Mounted Troops whether he was now 
under the command of the Division ; the previous order 
to this impossible instruction that had reached him had 
come from the Corps. All doubt was settled, however, 
within a few minutes of the General’s departure. A 
motor cyclist arrived with direct orders from the Corps, 
to the effect that * the Corps Cavalry will push a recon- 
naissance in the direction of Francilly to try and get 
touch with the enemy.” 

This was the mission and order that was to be expected 
and which the C.O. had already ordered upon his own 


1. These orders are given verbatim. ‘To Corps Cavalry—Patrols 
will be pushed forward to the line Savy-Antilly-Marteville-Vermand. 
If enemy met with he is to be driven back. Standing patrols will be 
established on this line. Definite information is required as to whether 
the enemy is on the Savy—St. Quentin road and in what strength. 
Patrols should be pushed as close as possible to St. Quentin by all 
routes leading to it from the points mentioned. These patrols will be 
supported by parties of Cyclists. 

(sd.) A. E. McNamara, Lt.-Col. 
21.3.19. 12.30 p.m. G.S. 32nd Div.” 
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initiative. Major Russell with the “‘A’’ Squadron was 
entrusted with the reconnaissance. It was very satis- 
factorily carried out. The enemy line was found to be es- 
tablished in rear of Savy, and was traced by the patrols as 
far as Marteville. Savy village itself was clear of enemy. 
It was definitely established that there were at least two 
cavalry units in the Bois d’Holnon, and that the fringe 
of that forest was punctuated with machine guns. To- 
wards Francilly infantry and artillery were found behind 
entrenchments. The cost of this valuable reconnaissance, 
was one horse wounded. 

As the line the enemy was holding had been definitely Detached posts 
established by Major Russell’s skilful reconnaissance the iveillers 
Q.C. Mounted Troops concurred in his suggestion that 
two standing patrols in Etreillers should now supersede 
the moving patrol that was on duty between Germaine 
and Vaux. It was impossible to establish a standing 
patrol in Savy as it would have been liable to be cut off 
by any enterprise on the part of the enemy from the 
direction of the Bois d’Holnon or Savy wood. 

Matters had improved at Germaine. A thorough search 
had disclosed a big well in one of the farm enclosures, 
that had escaped contamination, and had a sufficient 
flow, with careful supervision, to supply all the water 
necessary for the command. 

Liaison was established with the 9th Regiment of 
French Hussars on the right who had made their head- 
quarters at Douchy. With an independent regiment 
of French Curassiers no definite liaison could be estab- 
lished as this unit carried its independence to such a 
marked degree, that it was never stationary when within 
reach of the British line. 

With the information that had reached the O.C. the 
Mounted Troops both from his own reconnaissance, from 
the French on his right, and from the Corps Headquarters, 
it seemed that it was intended that the Corps Mounted 
Troops should hold their present line, six miles in front 
of the infantry, for some days. Knowing that there were 
at least two regiments of Hun cavalry lurking in the 
shadow of the Bois d’Holnon, it seemed reasonable to 

N 
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anticipate some enterprise on the part of the enemy. It 
was, therefore, determined to trust to the Cyclists and 
their Lewis guns for the defence of two-thirds of the 
front, and to keep King Edward’s Horse concentrated 
so that it could deal with its full weight with any Boche 
attempt that might be forthcoming. But there was no 
Boche attempt, and the element of danger at the moment 
was not the enemy, but the ascendency which the com- 
mander of the 32nd Division had effected over the Vth 
Corps General Staff. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE RECONNAISSANCE TO Savy. 


THE G.O.C. 32nd Division was sceptical about the report 4 second 
submitted by the Corps Mounted Troops as to the peed. te “ 
strength and situation of the enemy on the St. Quentin “”™ 22"4- 
front. He based his disbelief upon the report of an in- 
dependent patrol under one of his junior staff officers 
which he had sent out on the previous day. Ac- 
cording to the entirely unreliable report by this staff 
officer, and an artillery major who accompanied him, 
there were but a few odd Boche between the IVth Corps 
and St. Quentin. On these premises the G.O.C. 32nd 
Division asked for a squadron and cyclist company 
from the Corps Mounted Troops with which to make a 
further reconnaissance. In a moment of weakness the 
Corps Staff conceded this request and as a consequence 
the “ B”’ Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, whose turn 
it was for detached duty, was sacrificed in the performance 
of a military operation duplicated on successive days— 
a measure that in war is only to be recommended in very 
special circumstances. 

The officer commanding the Corps Mounted Troops 
was instructed to place one squadron of cavalry, and one 
company of cyclists, at the disposal of the 32nd Division 
from noon on the 22nd March for the purpose of making 
this reconnaissance. This was the whole extent of the 
orders. As already stated the “B’’ Squadron was 
detailed under Major MacDonald from King Edward’s 
Horse. “‘A’’ Company, Captain Griffiths went from 
the Cyclists. Although nothing else was ordered the O.C. 
Mounted Troops felt that the repetition of the recon- 
naissance of the previous day might be calculated to goad 
the Boches into a counter attack. He, therefore, issued 
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orders for the support of the reconnaissance with a force 
from his command sufficient to extricate the detachment 
if it were beset by difficulties. He also informed the 
French Colonel on his right of the proposed operation 
and asked him to stand by with a squadron in case of 
developments. | 

The G.S.02. of the Division was entrusted with the 
operation and brought a cut-and-dried operation order, 
which detailed the movement of troops and platoons 
with the precision of a clock-dial. It presumed of course 
that there was nothing between Germaine and St. Quentin, 
but a few Boche patrols. It had all been worked out 
upon the map, and with its other erroneous suppositions 
presumed that the operations would take the enemy by 
surprise. 

The O.C. Corps Mounted Troops when he heard the 
plan unfolded, was more than apprehensive for his 
troops. If there ever had been a “ wild-cat’”’ scheme, 
it was this. He pointed out to the Staff Major, that 
Cavalry was an arm of opportunity, and that you could 
not, in any enterprise of the character he proposed, tie 
it down to place and time as you might an infantry 
platoon; also that the reconnaissance of the previous 
day had disclosed the enemy entrenched just beyond 
his plan’s objective ; moreover, there was no earthly 
hope of a surprise as the little force must, in daylight, 
debouch from Germaine in full view of the enemy obser- 
vation post at Attilly. 

These elementary and obvious facts left the junior 
staff officer quite cold. A score of men’s lives and a 
thousand pounds in expended horseflesh were nothing 
to him, against the personal opportunity that now was 
his. The C.O0. Mounted Troops telephoned to the Corps 
and made his case to the B.G.G.8S. The latter said “as 
the Division from personal reconnaissance had come to 
an opinion in variance to the report returned by King 
Edward’s Horse, there was no other course but to accede 
to their request. Permission having been granted they 
must be permitted to carry out the operation in their 
own way.” 
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It was a hard fortune of war that matters fell out in 
this manner and that a cursory reconnaissance by 
inexperienced officers was allowed to prejudice the work 
of a squadron as well trained and efficient as the “‘ A”’ 
Squadron of King Edward’s Horse.’ 

The O.C. Corps Mounted Troops had done his best to 
prevent the repetition of the work his men had done so 
thoroughly on the preceding day. But he was over- 
ruled. Furthermore there was now no time to alter 
matters. The troops detailed were moving off. They 
were filing down the exposed slope from Crucifix Corner, 
and were in full view of the enemy observation stations. 
The surprise had begun. But, as was to be learned later 
from enemy prisoners, the surprise proved to be astonish- 
ment on the part of the Boche. Astonishment that such 
an operation could ever have been undertaken. 


_ The story of the engagement is best told in the words The fight at 


of Major MacDonald’s report. ‘““ We were under enemy 
observation the whole time after entering Etreillers. We 


1. Report on reconnaissance carried out under instructions from 
Corps on 21/3/17, copies of which were sent to [Vth Corps “G”’ and 
32nd Division ‘* G ” :— 

““I have carried out reconnaissance of the line Savy-Marteville. 
Savy was clear of the enemy but on line from the De of L’Epine De 
D’Alloy through the west edge of the little wood south of the H in 
Halte along the south-west edge of the Bois d’Holnon to Marteville 
was held in considerable strength by infantry, cyclists and small 
parties of cavalry. My patrols located two companies of infantry or 
cyclists with a motor machine gun along the line of the road from 
L’Epine De D’Alloy to the track south of Halte. The Bois de Savy 
was held by one or two machine guns and some infantry. This force 
was estimated to be about a battalion, by an artillery officer who 
patrolled Savy before my reconnaissance. My patrol to Francilly 
was fired on and later a troop of Uhlans came out of it. Three troops 
of Uhlans were seen along the south edge of the Bois d’Holnon. On 
the entry of my squadron into Savy a few shells were thrown at the 
village. I have left two standing patrols one at the northern exit 
from Etreillers, and one at the east exit on the road to Savy. I did 
not consider there was a suitable place to leave one at the east of Savy. 

(Signed) G. G. Russett, Major, 
O.C. ‘‘A’’ Squadron, K.E.H.”’ 


Lieutenant L. P. Moffatt, M.C., who in 1918 transferred to the 
Indian Cavalry informed the commanding officer, King Edward’s 
Horse, that in 1919 when attending a School of Instruction in India, 
the above message was circulated as the type of report that a cavalry 
reconnaissance should furnish. 
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moved off from Etreillers about 3 p.m. On leaving Savy 
I had just given the order “ line of troop columns,’’ when 
enemy field guns opened on us with shrapnel and H.E. 
from our front and left. At first their range was too 
long, but they soon corrected this and put up a barrage 
in front of us, which we had to go through, at the same 
time opening on us with machine gun and rifle fire from 
the small wood on our front and left. I decided that it 
would be useless for us to go on in face of this intense 
fire from three sides at close range. I dismounted the 
squadron for action and lined the ridge. Shortly after- 
wards I received the order to retire. I ordered Captain 
H. F. Creswick, my second-in-command, to retire with 
three troops to another position while [I remained with 
the other troop to cover them. When Captain Creswick 
was in position we were able to get all the wounded away 
without further casualties.”’ | 

The casualties in King Edward’s Horse were four killed 
and twelve wounded.’ Of the horses 50 per cent. were 
hit, while in one troop every horse was a casualty. 

It had been a miserable affair and the junior staff 
officer, who conducted it, admitted to the O.C. Mounted 
Troops, readily enough and with intense regret, that his 
experiment had furnished nothing in the way of infor- 
mation, that had not been supplied by Major Russell’s 
reconnaissance on the previous day. 

For conducting this action, however, he was awarded 
a bar to his D.S.0., presumably to commemorate the 
soldierly qualities shown by Major MacDonald and his 
staunch little mixed command, since the recom- 
mendation of this latter officer for a distinction it 
would seem he had earned, in extricating his men 
with so little loss from a most perilous situation, was 
ignored.” | 


1. Killed :—S.S.-M. V. H. Coombes, Privates G. Emond, H. Mc- 
Pherson and A. W. Sage. 

Wounded :—Corporal Watts; Lance-Corporals Roberts, Ford, 
Ruffhead, McKenzie and Albertson; Privates Cheyne, Gault, Jones, 
McVean, Perryman and Unstead. 


2. In the ‘‘ Notes of Recent Operations ’’ covering these actions, 
compiled by the G.S. Fourth Army, the leading and conduct of this 
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Although the regiment was proud of the manner its 
squadron had stood the close range fire of all arms yet there 
was a deep resentment that so many good men had been 
so unworthily sacrificed. The loss of Sergeant-Major 
Coombes, was a heavy blow, as he was respected by all 
ranks and beloved by most. Poor McPherson, the 
railway official from the Central Argentine Company, 
was another valuable life that could ill be spared. He 
was a wonderful rifle shot and was killed before he had 
been able to prove his skill upon the enemy. 

~The Officer Commanding King Edward’s Horse felt 
the whole affair so acutely that he asked the B.G.G.S., 
if there was not sufficient confidence in his ability to 
carry out the legitimate duties appertaining to his arm, 
to advise the Corps Commander to remove him from his 
command.’ 

The Corps General Staff, apparently, were satisfied 
that their judgment had been warped by the report com- 
municated to them by their lower formation, for the 
Corps Commander sent a kindly letter to pour healing oil 
into a smarting wound.’ 

It will be remembered that the French Cavalry had 
been asked to stand by on the right. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel in command had promised effusively to do his 
“tout possible.” This had materialised into half a dozen 
officers with field glasses who watched the action, and a 
squadron that took the opportunity to graze their horses 


squadron were emphasized as an example of how cavalry in action 
should be handled. 

‘“*One squadron, together with a company of cyclists, in particular 
showed the value of their training when they were sent out on a special 
reconnaissance. The squadron came under heavy artillery and rifle 


fire in the open and retired steadily. About twenty casualties were 
sustained.”’ 


1. See Appendix C. 


2. My dear James, I am sending this by Genéral Du Pree who is 
going to meet you. I have just been hearing of your fight yesterday 
and how well your men behaved, and I wish to tell you how pleased 
Iam. I very much regret the casualties but they were unavoidable 
and must be expected. Will you kindly let the squadron and Cyclist 
company know that their action is much appreciated. 

C. L. WooLcoMBE, 
23rd March, 1917. 


The French 
support on the 
right. 
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well removed from the area of the operation. The 
evening, however, produced a missive from the same 
Lieutenant-Colonel in which he stated that he and his 
brother officers had witnessed with thrills of admiration 
the gallant charge (the italics are the historian’s) of the 
regiment ; that they had also collected four of the King 
Edward’s Horse horses, which would be returned in the 
morning. It was hard to say how much of this letter 
was intended as ironical sympathy, or how much was 
sincere. The last sentence at any rate was insincere, as 
the “B”’ Squadron never saw their horses again.! 

A reference to a Regimental diary finds the following 
interesting note and commentary upon this day’s opera- 
tion. ‘‘ A Boche officer captured to-day was intetrogated 
as to the action of the 22nd. He said that they (the 
Boche) could not understand the meaning of it. They 
thought that we had field guns massed in Vaux and 
that our mounted demonstration was a feint to lure them 
out into the open. It was for this reason they did not 
counter attack with their cavalry from the forest of 
Holnon.”’ 

This, however, is an afterthought. At the present the 
writer is still concerned with the holding of the Germaine-. 
Beauvois line. The attitude of the enemy was puzzling. 
Although Boche patrols came up to within extreme 
range of the King Edward’s Horse and Cyclist detached 
posts, yet there was nothing but hesitation in their 
efforts. 

No attempt had been made to follow up Major 
MacDonald’s squadron in its retirement. In fact Major 
Henderson with the medical cart, had been left alone in 
Savy, and he and his medical satellites made their way 
back in solitary state a mile behind the column without. 
seeing a sign of a Boche. 

Anticipating that the day’s abortive undertaking 
might produce some reflex action during the night or 
with daybreak on the following morning, the detached 
posts in front of the line were increased, while the 


1. See note on p. 192. 
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general system of defence was improved along the whole 
front. 

On the 23rd March the situation had definitely found 7he pieraptt 
itself. The left Brigade of the French 28th Division had 
come up into line with Germaine. In fact one company 
of potlus shared with King Edward’s Horse the hospitality 
of its farmsteads. The IIIrd Corps Cavalry Regiment 
was definitely located on the [Vth Corps’ left at Caulain- 
court. This unit, however, was in a very liquid state, 
and King Edward’s Horse saw little of them except their 
loose horses, which turned up from time to time. The 
Hun cavalry, however, showed some activity in the 
rather wooded valley of the Omignon, and a patrol of 
King Edward’s Horse under Lieutenant Linton had some 
intermittent fighting with these enterprising Uhlans in 
and about Villeveque. In these affairs Private Sizer was 
killed. 

The “CC” Squadron, holding the detached posts in 
Etreillers, also suffered loss. A patrol under Sergeant 
McAleer, essayed to enter the Bois d’Holnon. The Boche 
machine gunners waited for them. The first burst killed 
the horses and wounded the riders. The entire patrol was 
captured.’ The detachments at Etreillers had a most 
interesting time. From their observation posts they 
could follow every enemy movement between Savy and 
the Bois d’Holnon. Uhlan patrols would essay to come 
up the sunken road towards them; but these patrols 
never came near enough to be dealt with. The enemy 
had a couple of trained police-dogs which they would 
send into the ruined village. One sight of a British 
uniform and these dogs would “‘hare’’ back to their 
patrol with their tails between their legs. 

In view of the weakness of the force holding the ad- “4207 % 
vanced British line, the O.C. Mounted Troops considered dail i 
that constant movement was his best guarantee against enemy: 
the enemy gathering sufficient confidence to attack him 
in any force. Officer’s patrols were always on the move. 

By the 24th of March, however, the Corps Mounted 


I. Sergeant McAleer, Privates Davenport, Payne and Stanley. 


Attack by the 
French, 
March 24th. 
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Troops were so well established and the defence of the 
line so systematised that they felt confident that they 
could cope with any endeavour that the Boche might 
have in store for them. Beauvois was defended by four 
Cyclist machine-gun posts; Germaine was organised as 
a perimeter defence of four posts. LEtreillers and Halte 
were each held by King Edward’s Horse as detached 
posts, while the mile and a half between the Cyclist right 
post and the Germaine left post was covered by a Cyclist 
and a King Edward’s Horse post, each with a grand field 
of fire. There were constant moving patrols by day, 
and extra posts by night. In Germaine two troops with 
horses saddled, and an inlying picquet, were maintained 
in readiness for instant action. 

After the ‘“B”’ Squadron reconnaissance, the enemy 
field artillery began to register upon Germaine. This 
arm shelled the village intermittently, but caused no 
casualty and did but little damage. The Boche gunners 
were more savage against Etreillers and Vaux, but did 
little harm to King Edward’s Horse beyond scratching 
Major Furse with a ricochet shrapnel. 

The French infantry during the afternoon of the 24th 
advanced to the attack of the village of Roupy, half a 
mile to the south-east of the King Edward’s Horse de- 
tached post at Halte. The Colonel of the French unit 
making the attack, sent over and asked King Edward’s 
Horse to stand by to give him assistance if the Boche 
should try to counter attack from the direction of Savy. 
This help was promised, but was not required as the 
enemy made no serious effort to hold Roupy. The 
spectacle of the French infantry attacking, however, was 
an instructive lesson in modern infantry tactics. The 
outskirts of the village were hedged, and when the leading 
platoon had dribbled up almost within striking distance, 
the officer moved forward and beat the hedge with his 
stick, as if he were scaring voracious blackbirds from a 
fruit garden. Such was his wholesome contempt for 
the Hun. 

By the 24th the Headquarters of the Corps Mounted 
Troops, that is the O.C. King Edward’s Horse Head- 
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quarter Mess, in Germaine had become a most important 
rallying point in the [Vth Corps. To it arrived French 
liaison officers innumerable; added to these, came in- 
telligence officers from the Corps; signal officers; and 
many others, whose only warrant was their natural lust 
for excitement. The load of legitimate callers became 
so heavy that the illegitimate were treated with short 
shift. There was a little French aspirant officer, however, 
who had a great palate for “‘ Bully-beef,”’ and who always 
arrived about the luncheon hour. He became a great 
favourite at Headquarters. 

On the morning of the 25th the Corps began to be a hie =f 
little unhappy about the situation. It is not known #.0., Marck 
whether they were in possession of information that 7” 
portended an advance by the Boche, but they were quite 
agitated. One thing is certain the front line was not the 
place of origin for this perturbation. The B.G.G.S. 
himself called up the O.C. Mounted Troops, and impressed 
upon him that he must hold his line at all costs until the 
Ambala Brigade of Indian Cavalry arrived to take over 
his advanced posts.’ On the previous evening the front 
held by the [Vth Corps Mounted Troops had been in- 
ereased. The IIIrd Corps had shifted northwards, in a 
nasty way that these formations had of slide-slipping, 
and as a consequence the [Vth Corps Mounted Troops 
had had to occupy the right bank of the Omignon. This 
had been done by detaching two troops of the “B” 
Squadron under Captain Creswick to the ruined village 
of Caulaincourt. The Boche cavalry were too sticky 
for words. The IlIrd Corps withdrew from Caulaincourt 
before orders reached the [Vth Corps Mounted Troops 
to occupy it. A troop of Uhlans slipped in ; but instead 
of profiting by their success, they scampered away as 
soon as the King Edward’s Horse detachment appeared 
before the place. 

The Boche artillery now became more spiteful, there 
was a marked increase in the shelling of Vaux, Etreillers 


1. Captain W. H. D. Bell and ‘Lieutenant A. W. Lade, K.E.H., 
rejoined from the Reserve Unit on March 25th. 
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and Caulaincourt. The gunners too, aided by their air- 
craft, were constantly registering upon Germaine though 
the various movable landmarks were repeatedly altered 
or obliterated at night. During one of these spells of 
activity when tiles were jumping and falling in a quite 
uncomfortable profusion, a new draft from the King 
Edward’s Horse Reserve arrived. As the Commanding 
Officer inspected them in the yard of his Headquarters, 
he remarked that they had “arrived at a most opportune 
moment.” The men’s faces were a study. 


ay On the 25th the advanced elements of the Ambala 
see Cavalry Brigade arrived. This was a squadron of the 


%th Hodson’s Horse. It was commanded by Major 
Fraser, an earnest soldier who was the only white officer 
in the squadron, and who, as his native officers seemed 
quite helpless, was feeling the weight of his responsibility.’ 
The King Edward’s Horse called the Indian Cavalry *‘ The 
Wogs ’’—which is the diminutive of “ Golliwogs,’—a 
description that was very apt of these dark apparitions 
in khaki and tin-hats. The ‘‘ Wogs ”’ took over the Vaux 
and Etreillers detached posts, and established another 
detached post at Villeveque. They also strengthened 
the Cyclists at Beauvois with a couple of troops. A 
company of French infantry marched into Germaine, and 
reported that they had been ordered to hold the village. 
It was evidently a misunderstanding ; but the stresses 
on the Corps Mounted Troops had been so severe during 
the past week, and as everyone was short of sleep, the 
Commanding Officer gladly made use of this company 
and they took over a sector of the perimeter defence of 
the village. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Woolcombe visited 
Germaine during the afternoon, and examined the front 
from Crucifix corner. He had only left this exposed 
post a few minutes when the Boche artillery opened on 
it with some well placed salvoes. One was so well 
placed that it broke up the head cover that was used 
by the night picket. Luckily there was no one in the 


1. Major Fraser’ was killed at Cambrai in the autumn of 1917. 
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dug-out during the day. The Corps Commander ex- 
pressed himself as entirely satisfied at the manner in 
which his Mounted Troops had carried out their duties 
since the push through no-man’s land at Chilly. He 
promised to write to Lord Stamfordham so that the 
Colonel-in-Chief might know how well his regiment had 
behaved. 

For some days there had been great despondency {patience of 
amongst the French liaison officers at the apparent 
slowness of the British infantry. The Divisional front 
was still on the line Matigny-Athies, six miles in rear of — 
Germaine and the French line before St. Quentin. 
This was the difference in the two systems. The French 
infantry followed hot upon their cavalry, took over the 
front from them and starved while the rearward com- 
munications were being reconstituted; the British 
infantry consolidated a line just across the Somme 
where they could be fed. Until the communications 
were rebuilt they left the forward area to the cavalry. 

The “ Wogs ” had a merry time during their first night 
in Etreillers and Halte. As soon as it was dusk they 
sent out the customary dismounted patrols and never saw 
them again. Before 10 p.m. the whole perimeter held 
by the Indians was burning cartridges as hard as it could. 
‘The King Edward’s Horse congratulated themselves that 
during their tour they had not been attacked as fiercely. 
In the morning a heavy attack was reported, and even 
got as far as the G.H.Q. communiqué. Fraser said that 
they had heard weird whisperings and signal whistles, 
and he felt sure that his men’s vigilance had forestalled 
the heavy attack that found its way into Lord Haig’s 
report. It was not until some weeks after that the true 
significance of this episode became exposed. One even- 
ing, when the regiment was in the back area, Captain 
Ling was walking in the woods with Captain Stevenson, 
the Adjutant. The latter was something of an ornitholo- 
gist. Ling suddenly stopped and listened. “‘ By jove!”’ 
he said, “‘ that was the same signal cry that started the 
“ Wogs ’ off that evening at Etreillers ! ”’ 


1. Vide Appendix C. 
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““That same signal,” replied the Adjutant, ‘‘is the 
call of the little grey owl—the country is alive with 
them !”’ 

Captain Ling, be it said, had been up in Etreillers on 
the evening in question, and had always expressed 
scepticism about the origin of the grand rafale. 

Scepticism or no scepticism, the Corps Headquarters 
thought that the situation might be more secure if a 
squadron of King Edward’s Horse were put into Vaux 
to help the ‘‘ Wogs.”’ | 

There is no doubt that at this period the Corps ex- 
pected some hostile move or another. On the immediate 
front the Huns had become very circumspect, and no 
effort on the part of enterprising officers’ patrols could 
entice them out of the shelter of their forest. The only 
enterprise they did show was to move into Savy and to 
do some mild entrenching there. On the 26th the Cavalry 
seemed to have firmly taken over the front, as the entire 
regiment of King Edward’s Horse was able to concen- 
trate in Germaine. The respite was only transitory, as 
late that night information arrived that the cavalry 
would be withdrawn on the following morning and that. 
the Corps Mounted Troops were to take over the original 
front, plus Poeilly, three kilometers north of Caulain- 


court. To aid in this extension of the front four com- 


panies of infantry were placed under the orders of the O.C. 
Corps Mounted Troops to garrison these two places. 
This extension, which was serious and increased the 
responsibility to six miles of front, was only for thirty-six 
hours, as it was coupled with the information that the 
6lst and 32nd Divisions would take over the Germaine- 
Poeilly line on the night of the 28/29 March. 

This new side-slip entailed the breaking up of the 
striking force that had been maintained at Germaine, 
and the “ B’”’ Squadron was detached to Trefcon. This 
dispersion even did not satisfy the Corps “G”’ Staff and 
on the night before the promised relief the Corps Mounted. 
Troops were ordered to take over again the forward 
detached posts that had been occupied by the Ambala 
Brigade. ‘“ A’’ Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, there- 
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fore, went out again to Vaux and Etreillers with one 
company of Cyclists, while two troops of “‘ C’ Squadron 
under Lieutenant Romanes took over Villeveque. 

The shelling of Etreillers and Halte was now constant. 


The Infantry 


take over the 


The fire was. becoming very accurate as well it might be, ine, 


since the enemy had a perfect observation post from the 
commanding height of Attilly. The orders for the relief 
that night had been of such a secret nature that they 
were communicated to the Corps Mounted Troops staff 
by word of mouth only. In these circumstances, it was 
curious to observe that the infantry of the 32nd Division 
sent up advance parties, which all through the afternoon 
and evening of the 28th taped out the trace for the 
infantry trench alignment on the exposed slope of 
Germaine in full view of the enemy. The 96th Infantry 
Brigade (General Blacklock) took over the Germaine 
sector, the 14th Infantry Brigade (General Seymour) the 
Beauvois sector, and the 183rd Brigade (General Spooner) 
the Trefcon-Villeveque sector. All these reliefs were 
satisfactorily carried out by 4 a.m. on March 29th. 

Thus ended a memorable twelve days in the history 
of King Edward’s Horse. After long months of waiting 
they had had the opportunity of operating against the 
enemy in the open country. In the pursuit they had 
followed him for 25 miles. They had hustled him in 
upon his prepared positions and had pinned him down 
to them, though it was definitely proved, that over and 
above the infantry apportioned to this sector of his line, 
he had an independent Cavalry Brigade and two bat- 
talions of Jager cyclists. During the first week the strain 
had been great, and the duties so heavy, that sleep was 
only a matter of odd periods. The Regiment marched 
down to Offoy on the morning of the 29th a unit that 
had found itself, confident in its own prowess and satisfied 
that when it came to open warfare it could hold its own 
with any unit in the world. As far as publicity went it 
** hid its light under a bushel,’’ for days later it read in 
The Times a description by that journal’s special cor- 
respondent of how, on April 5th, the first British troops 
entered Savy since the retreat from Mons. It was a 


March 29th. 
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moving account, but it was shorn of much of its 
dramatic interest and convincing accuracy, to readers in 
King Edward’s Horse, when they remembered that they 
had pursued the retiring Boche through the self-same 
village a fortnight before The Times correspondent 
arrived on the scene. 


The following note by Major Furse on the action of the French 
Cavalry on March 22nd is of interest. Major Furse was during this 
period liaison officer between the Corps Mounted Troops and the 
French troops on the right : 

‘You sent me to get touch with the French Cavalry in the morning, 
and to ask them to cooperate. They were amazingly elusive, and 
their H.Q. had disappeared—in fact the only thing I could see of them 
was one patrol apparently skirmishing with the Boches about two 
milesaway. Isent a message to them through their Infantry Battalion 
H.Q., who said it would take a long time, as they thought they had 
moved some distance overnight. 

‘* Actually when ‘B’ Squadron were debouching from Savy village, 
a French Cavalry liaison officer came up and said that our message 
had reached the Premier Cuirassiers who were sending a squadron to 
help, but that he had come on ahead fast, and was afraid the squadron 
were some way behind. 

‘*T managed to catch MacDonald and tell him, but he said he could 
not wait as he had to keep to his time arrangements with our guns. We 
then did the show, and when I got back to Savy village after it, the 
French Squadron had arrived, and their officers were at the edge of 
the village. One of them came up to me and said, in a very genial 
and jolly way, ‘We saw what you did, it was splendid.’ He did not 
add, as he might have done, ‘ Mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ 

‘*'They were too late to do anything, but I have never forgotten 
how, as MacDonald, Ling and I were standing by the road with some 
of our wounded, who were getting their first field dressings put on, 
just before we retired from the village, the French Squadron passed us 
in sections, drilling as if on parade, and gave us the full military 
salute with the drawn sword. I don’t think there was any irony 
about that. It was typically French, but very jolly.” 


e . is 4 oe 
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Aut the reliefs having been satisfactorily completed the 7 aes 
IVth Corps Mounted Troops marched down to the Somme withdrawn to 
and were billetted at Offoy, on the banks of that river. ee 
Offoy was another of the hamlets which the enemy had 
left standing to accommodate the old men, women and 
children of the evacuated areas. Every homestead was 
full of refugees for the most part in the last state of 
destitution. Many of the unfortunate women had small 
infants of whom the late invaders were the fathers. 
Very few of the inhabitants of the village really belonged 
to Offoy. They had been herded there from all the 
adjacent districts. The curé was a quaint old patriot 
whose head had been turned by the scenes of suffering 
he had witnessed. He called upon every British mess 
daily and begged from each a bottle of wine for alleged 
pontificial purposes. The more potent the beverage the 
more highly he prized it. 

The unit had barely arrived in its rest billets when 
King Edward’s Horse was ordered to detach a troop to 
the 32nd Division and another to the 61st Division for 
liaison duties. In connection with these troops there was 
another incident in which the indifferent handling of 
mounted troops when detached was demonstrated. The 
troop under Lieutenant Linton attached to one of the 
forward Brigades was ordered to send a patrol along the 
railway embankment into Savy. Lieutenant Linton, 
who was a patrol leader of great sagacity, suggested to the 
Brigadier that the reconnaissance would be effected better 
if the patrol were permitted to move forward dismounted. 
The terrain was not suited to mounted action, but gave 
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great promise for a dismounted reconnaissance. The 
Brigadier did not admit this. The patrol was launched 
mounted with the result that it at once drew fire, and 
had to scatter and retire. The horse of Corporal Mac- 
Donald was shot and came down. MacDonald feeling 
that he was a certain target feigned to be dead, and lay 
just outside the enemy’s lines all day. He was in fact 
kicked in the ribs by a Boche who walked out to see if he 
were dead. In the afternoon, when matters were quieter, 
he suddenly made a bolt for the cover of the embank- 
ment, and defeating the rifle fire that burst upon him, 
regained the British lines with valuable information 
due to his observation while feigning death. He was. 
awarded the D.C.M. 

On March 30th orders arrived for Major Dick, Captain 
Creswick and Lieutenant Romanes to proceed to England 
for duty with the new Reserve Regiment now in Dublin. 


Reserve Regt- This entailed certain internal changes. Major Russell 


became second-in-command but still retained command 
of the “A” Squadron. Major Furse was put in orders 
to command the “‘A’’ Squadron when he should be re- 
lieved from the duties of Corps observation officer. 
Captain Bell was transferred to the “C’’ Squadron as 
second-in-command. Lieutenant Tobin had rejoined 
King Edward’s Horse as medical officer at Germaine ; 
Major Henderson having been appointed to a hospital 
near Boulogne. 

On March 31st the Corps Mounted Troops received 
orders to “‘ stand to”’ at an hour’s notice to march back 
to the front. It appeared that the Corps were about to 
make the push which proposed to capture the same line, 
upon which King Edward’s Horse bad been ordered by 
the G.O.C. 32nd Division to establish standing patrols 
ten days previously.! 

In the event of the move the Cyclist Battalion and 
King Edward’s Horse, less the troop attached to the 32nd 
Division, were to report to the 61st Division as separate 
units. Shortly after 4 p.m. on the Ist April orders came 


1. These orders are given verbatim as a note in Chapter XVII. 
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for the Cyclists to move at once to the 61st Division 
while King Edward’s Horse went to Foreste, where 
further orders were promised them. 

It was a short march to Foreste, which lies a couple saan 
of kilometers west of Germaine. Foreste was just April 1st, 
the husk of a village, and the matter of billets was very *?*” 
little removed from bivouacs. Regimental Headquarters 
broke in upon the solitude of the second-in-command of 
a battalion, who was remaining behind while his unit 
“went over the top”’ on the following morning. Here 
amid the débris of a sugar-factory the final orders were 
awalted. These arrived at 1 a.m. on the following 
morning. King Edward’s Horse were ordered to be at 
Villeveque at 6 am. The commanding officer was 
directed to be at the H.Q. of the 6lst Division at 5.30, 
a car being sent to meet him. These orders necessitated 
revetlle at 2.30 a.m. and a march in the dark to Beauvois. 
The regiment was skilfully piloted by Lieutenant 
Addison, and arrived at Villeveque during the bombard- 
ment of the enemy’s front by the [Vth Corps heavy 
artillery. 

The orders were simplicity itself. There seemed to be 
some idea that the combined movement by the two 
Divisions might “ pinch ’”’ the Bois d’Holnon, and that 
the cevalry might be able to effect the rounding up of 
the Uhlans cantoned there. That these were still active 
was proved by the fact that they had mopped up one of 
the 32nd Division’s infantry posts on the preceding day, 
and speared the lot. Major Swann with two troops of 
the “ A ’’ Squadron and two troops of his own squadron, 
‘““C,”? was sent forward at 7.30 a.m. to reconnoitre and, 
if possible, to hold the Maissemy ridge, a considerable 
feature west of Vermand and Marteville. If this com- 
posite squadron were strong enough, the ridge was to 
be held until Spooner’s Brigade of the 61st Division took 
it over. The rest of King Edward’s: Horse were to remain 
in leash at Villeveque ready to act mounted if the opera- 
tions by the 32nd Division against the Bois d’Holnon 
should cause the enemy to break cover to the north-west 
of that forest. The Infantry Brigade was due to arrive 
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at Villeveque, according to the Division’s orders, at 
10 a.m. 

V illeveque. Villeveque itself, or rather a hill above it, gave a 
grand view of the area of the 61st Division’s proposed 
operations. The hill had already been selected by 
Major Furse as one of the Corps forward observation 
posts. The commanding officer, in order that there 
should be no unexpected development from the Bois 
d’Holnon upon Major Swann’s rear, directed him to send 
a strong officer’s patrol to clear up the situation upon 
the northern edge of the wood. This was entrusted to 
Lieut. V. Rathbone. Captain W. H. D. Bell took a 
second patrol into the forest. 

Except for those who were engaged in the movement 
of the operations the long wait at Villeveque was a 
miserable experience. An icy wind was blowing, and 
although men and horses were sheltering in the woods 
of the valley of the Omignon, it was such a piercing 
blast that it rose superior to all forms of alfresco shelter. 
By 9.30 Major Swann was in possession of the Maissemy 
ridge. This had been sparsely held by the enemy who 
had retired at once to a continuous line of trenches, 
lightly wired, on the opposite slope some 900 yards 
away. At ten o'clock there was no sign of the infantry 
at Villeveque. By this hour the situation in the Bois 
d’Holnon had lost its obscurity. The German cavalry 
had evacuated under the influence of the bombardment 
that presaged an attack in force. 

ee It was not until after noon that General Spooner and 

Matssemy the leading echelon of his brigade reached Villeveque. 

bos In the meantime Major Swann having occupied his 
objective long past the hour he had been led to expect 
that he would be relieved, became restive under a 
searching shell fire from four batteries of the Boches’ 
5.9’s. Seeing that the enemy posts had retired com- 
pletely from his front, he very wisely withdrew bis men 
from the ridge. He held the summit with a couple of 
posts, and moved men and horses into a place of better 
security behind. The posts had under observation a 
portion of the Hindenburg line in the vicinity of Nauroy. 
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This portion of the line was now discovered to be black 
with working parties. 

The two posts seemed insufficient to the Brigadier. He 
sent for the O.C. King Edward’s Horse and told him that 
he could not let his infantry advance until the cavalry 
were holding the ridge as ordered. The explanation of 
the method employed by Major Swann did not satisfy 
him. Lieutenant Twopeny was therefore instructed by 
the C.O. King Edward’s Horse to tell Major Swann that 
he must carry out his original orders and occupy the 
ridge with his squadron. 

When this was done the infantry took over the line. 
The shelling of the ridge was quite heavy at times but 
as far as King Edward’s Horse was concerned was in- 
nocuous though several men and one officer were “ pushed 
over,’ as the saying goes, by 5.9 bursts. Three men 
were wounded and one horse was killed.’ 

The heavier fighting was on the front of the 32nd 
Division where the enemy put up some resistance. The 
division suffered more than 400 casualties. It was, how- 
ever, to be regretted that the cavalry were not detailed 
to operate on this flank, as on the previous day, when 
the Boche gave way under pressure upon Savy they 
retreated in the open, and gave one of those. fleeting 
opportunities for mounted action, that were so rare on 
the western front. 

At 4 p.m. the infantry took over from Major Swann 4 wer 
and a message came through that King Edward’s Horse 
were to be withdrawn and to march down to Monchy- 
Lagache where billets would be provided. This was a 
short march of about 10 kilometers. Short as it was, it 
was destined to be memorable as a winter blizzard of 
sleet and snow broke over the Somme valley that evening. 
Driven by a forty-mile south-west gale, it was almost 
impossible to induce the horses to face the blast. Wet, 
and chilled to the bone, the squadrons dragged them- 
selves into Monchy to find that ruined village full with 
the troops of the reserve infantry brigade. At last an 


1, Sergeant Horne; Corporals Betts and Ewbank. 


The halt at 
Offoy. 
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asylum for the men was found in the ruins of the sugar- 
factory. The Regimental Headquarters took shelter in 
the vestry of the demolished church surrounded by the 
heaped up débris of the edifice. The horses were picketted. 
in such shelter as could be found in the wind-swept 
streets. ‘To add to the discomfort the ration carts were 
very late, as the transport had been kept at Foreste, 
until the night dispositions were declared. The journey 
of the transport under Quartermaster-Sergeant Smith 
across country during the storm and darkness was an 
epic in itself. But everyone was so worn out from want 
of sleep and the stresses of the boisterous weather that 
food seemed a secondary consideration. Anyway, in the 
husk of the sugar-factory there were braziers and the 
men were able to get dry. About midnight instructions 
arrived ordering the regiment back to Offoy where the 
Corps Mounted Troops were to concentrate. 

During the night the weather changed and it was under 
a blue sky that the regiment returned to its billets on 
the banks of the Somme. Officers and men went into 
the same quarters that they had evacuated two days 
previously and the regimental transport, under Lieu- 
tenant D. K. Cameron, found good accommodation at 
Voyennes a couple of miles away. All ranks were for- 
tunate to be back under such good cover, as the weather 
became very unseasonable and there were days of sleet 
and snow. 

The Regiment remained three weeks at Offoy. Most 
of the time was spent in roadmaking and filling in the 
craters that had been blasted into the cross roads by the 
enemy during their retreat. Mercifully their plan of 
frightfulness had included the dynamiting of all the 
farm houses and many of the farm walls. Thus, in the 
full measure of their destructiveness, they had, inad- 
vertently, brought to hand the material with which to 
re-mend the damaged roads. If it had been otherwise 
none would have dared to have demolished French houses 
to supply ballast and crater-fillngs. Asit was the nearest 
rubble-heap that had been a building was carted and 
shot into the gaping wounds that scarred the highways. 
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A call was also made on all Corps Cavalry regiments to 
supply a quota of men and horses for a squadron of back 
line military police. King Edward’s Horse’s quota 
consisted of seventeen other ranks and horses. It cannot 
be said that squadron leaders selected the best of their 
kind for this detachment. 

Three subaltern officers from the Reserve joined for 
duty. These were 2nd Lieutenants Moffat, Francis and 
McBean. The Regiment was much cheered when it ran 
into Captain Wilkinson, late of the “‘ A ’’ Squadron, who 
was now a Captain in the Heavy Artillery, and was 
billetted for a night at Voyennes. It was interesting to 
meet, after a fortnight in the open, an ex-brother officer, 
now a gunner, who had laid claim to be the best swords- 
man in the British Army. 

As was shown in the preceding chapter, Offoy had been 
chosen by the Boche as one of the hamlets in which to 
concentrate the superfluous enemy population which it 
was not desirable to expatriate into Belgium and Germany. 
The French authorities were now busy in making ar- 
rangements to distribute this unfortunate flotsam outside 
the war zone. In the house which was the headquarters 
of the Corps Mounted Troops there was an unfortunate 
lady whose case was pathetically hard. She had been 
living in a suburb of St. Quentin before the war. She 
was refined and well educated and had two little girls 
of tender age. Her husband had joined the colours at 
the original mobilization, and from the day that the 
British marched in retreat from St. Quentin until the 
period of which the writer now treats, she had had no 
word of him. It was evident that he was dead. But 
think of this poor woman’s struggle with her infant 
ofispring during the three years of German occupation. 
Fortunately she was fluent in German and had earned 
as an interpreter something beyond the neutral-sent 
ration. When the decision came to the enemy to evacuate 
the Ham-Peronne salient this lady was herded with 
several hundred others into Offoy. She secured two 
small rooms in the particular villa which became Corps 
Mounted Troops’ headquarters. The rest of the house 


Distressing 
scenes at Offoy. 
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was crowded with other refugees. Yet in spite of all her 
tribulations she dressed and maintained herself in 
keeping with her social position. The French repatria- 
tion mission which came to be established in Offoy was 
not too saturated with the milk of human kindness. 
Madame was anxious to get to Amiens where some of 
her husband’s relatives might be found. The mission 
failed to supply means for her to leave the war zone. She 
seemed prostrate with grief. After all these months of 
bitter adversity her own people seemed to have as little 
sympathy as the Hun. The mission doubtless had its 
difficulties, but the case seemed so hard that the Head- 
quarters of King Edward’s Horse took it upon them- 
selves to repatriate the mother and her little daughters, 
and the transport officer was instructed to place the 
family upon the train to Amiens from railhead. The 
Headquarters raised .a little subscription for the family, 
but Madame, with swimming eyes, proudly refused the 
proffered help. It was not money she wanted, but help 
and sympathy. _ 


aceieiiars There was found by chance in Offoy a German 
e Hindenburg . ; : : 
line. map of this portion of the front. A certain roughness in 


the print caused suspicion and the map was carefully 
scrutinised. It was found that with the point of a pin 
a certain line had been marked on the paper. These 
apparently innocent perforations revealed the Hinden- 
burg-Queant lines. It was a chance find somewhat of 
the nature of the couple of cigars in which a negligent 
Southern staff officer, during the American Civil War, 
wrapped up in a copy of General Lee’s operation orders, 
and which with such fatal results were picked up by a 
northern patrol. 


Tie cea of ~~ Winter was dying hard this season and there came 
Hermon. alternately, spring weather and snow, during the major 


part of the stay there. On April 9th Major (acting 
Lieutenant-Colonel) E. W. Hermon, D.S.O., of the 
regiment was killed, gallantly commanding his battalion 
of Northumberland Fusiliers during the advance at 
Arras. The news came as a great shock to his comrades 
in King Edward’s Horse, as Major Hermon had been, 
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in peace, the soul of the University Squadron of the 
regiment, and in war had re-made his much prized “‘ C ”’ 
Squadron, when all his undergraduate talent had been 
extracted from it to fashion officers for the British Army. 
It was only a few weeks since Major Hermon had left 
the regiment to seek fortune nearer the cannon’s mouth. 
_ He had made great pace as a battalion commander, and. 
had already earned the D.S.O. His career was full of 
possibilities when it was cut off. 

About the same date that the regiment learned of Major 
Hermon’s death, it also heard that Major Dick had been 
promoted a temporary Lieutenant-Colonel to command 
the Reserve Regiment, King Edward’s Horse, in Dublin ; 
that Lieutenant R. E. N. Twopeny had been given the 
Military Cross and Corporal Ford the Military Medal for 
the operations in pursuit of the Boche in March. It was 
a small award for the work which had been done and 
there was very general regret that neither Major Russell 
nor Major MacDonald had received the distinctions for 
which they had been recommended. Four new subalterns 
came up from the Base. Second Lieutenants Brakell 
and Lacey from the Reserve Regiment,.King Edward’s 
Horse ; 2nd Lieutenants Tutt and Kerr, from a pool of 
cavalry subalterns that had been established at the base. 
The commanding officer resented the posting of officers 
to his unit who were without any colonial qualifications 
and requested that they might be reposted to another 
unit. 

Late in April the Corps Mounted Troops moved back 7%e ©.M.7. 
into a training area. The Hindenburg line had now been back area, 
definitely established, and on the St. Quentin front 47 197: 
there seemed to be no promise of immediate operations. 
Nivelle’s great operations had failed and there was 
already talk of impending British operations to supple- 
ment the Arras successes, which might entail the re- 
turn of the St. Quentin front to the French. The 
IVth Corps Mounted Troops, therefore, moved back to 
train. King Edward’s Horse went into billets at Lian- 
court and the Cyclist Battalion in Cremery, both villages 
being about three miles north of Roye. 


Pleasant stay 
-in Liancourt. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MOVE TO LE SARS. 


THE three weeks that King Edward’s Horse spent at 
Liancourt were a period upon which many will be able 
to look back with a pleasant memory. The winter had 
been late, but a warm, fresh French spring overtook the 
unit in its new billetting area. Liancourt had been 
sufficiently near the old French lines to have suffered 
considerable damage from shell fire. However, with a 
little ingenuity, serviceable billets were fashioned out of 
the débris. It had, however, been the Headquarters of 
a German artillery staff formation. The artillery General 
had engineered a very efficient bungalow for peaceful 
periods, with a remarkably comfortable subterranean 
residence underneath it for the unhealthy moments. 
The bungalow made an excellent Headquarters for 
the regiment, while the “dug-out’’ was a sure enter- 
tainment for such visitors as arrived. There was also 
a chateau, in reasonable repair, at first occupied as a 
hospital, but afterwards handed over to the regiment for 
billets and a recreation room. Water was scarce, but 
there was a beautiful crystal stream at Curchy, a couple 
of miles away. 

The true charm of Liancourt were the woods that sur- 
rounded it. On the exposed front these were somewhat 
attenuated as the result of French artillery practice, but 
on the far side, in their spring foliage, the feather beech 
groves and stripling oaks were a privilege and delight. 
It was a rest period, but with King Edward’s Horse this 
meant training, and Liancourt gave good facilities. It 
was not long before the regiment was supplied with a 


field firing range, a riding school menage with jumps, and 
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a revolver range. As cavalry sergeants were now armed 
with revolvers the commanding officer was determined 
that they should be proficient in the use of this weapon 
both mounted and dismounted. To add to the distrac- 
tions of this depopulated area, the higher authorities 
ordered that as far as possible units possessed of horses 
should aid such farmers as could be found in ploughing 
their fields. Lieutenant D. K. Cameron, who had begun 
life on a Tasmanian farm, and was now transport officer, 
undertook to break in the regiment’s heavy draught horses 
to the plough. It is easy for a higher authority to order 
these things; they are simple orders to write. The 
giving of them effect, however, is quite another story. 
With a complete set of expert ploughmen for two ploughs 
it was only possible to break up about an acre and a half. 
By the time the horses had begun to learn their work 
and settle down with hardened necks the regiment had 
to move, and abandon agriculture to another unit. 

At Liancourt there was a great influx of subaltern /”fiuz of 
officers. As subaltern officers had been piling up irre- 
spective of establishments, and as no reason had been 
furnished, the commanding officer packed all above the 
establishment back to the base.’ After a few days they 
returned to be immediately consigned again to Rouen. 
Then the 3rd Echelon began to stand on its hind legs, 
and deigned to inform the unit that nine subalterns, 
supernumerary to the establishment, were now being 
appointed to all mounted units. So, with the exception 
of 2nd Lieutenants Viner and Ashmead-Bartlett, the 
three King Edward’s Horse subalterns and four general 
service 2nd Lieutenants were retained by the regiment. 

The system was vicious, as it weakened the fighting 
strength of the unit both in rifles and horses, for while 
the supernumerary officers had to be mounted and pro- 
vided with servants, no increase in the establishment of 
horses and personnel was permitted. 

After three weeks the Corps Mounted Troops were 
ordered back to the banks of the Somme. This time King 
Edward’s Horse went into billets at Epenancourt, and 
the Cyclist battalion at Cizancourt. Both villages were 


Life at 
Epenancourt 
May, 1917. 


A novel 
competition 
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just rubbish heaps. In Epenancourt there was no head 
cover available except cellars. Everything else had been 
laid low either by action of the French heavy artillery, 
or the destructive genius of the Boche in retirement. 

The country side, however, was excellent for cavalry 
training, and there was more grazing than had ever 
before been available in France. The weather was 
splendid, and just across the Somme was a cavalry 
brigade. The Cavalry Corps was now holding a portion 
of the line Roisel-Epehy way. The nearest unit was 
Major Vivian Lockett’s squadron of the 17th Lancers. 
One of his subalterns, Lieutenant Souchon, had been 
commissioned from the “‘C’’ Squadron, King Edward’s 
Horse. As a break in the work it was arranged that there 
should be a “‘Gymkhana’”’ at Epenancourt, in which 
selected teams from the 17th Lancers and King Edward’s 
Horse should compete. The events included :—(1) Best 
“turn out’’ (two sections); (2) Officers’ jumping; (3) 
N.C.O.’s jumping ; (4) Barbed wire cutting; (5) Tug of 
war; (6) Relay race (dismounted) ; (7) Swimming in the 
Somme. The judges were Lieutenant C. W. D. Bell, 
10th Hussars, late of King Edward’s Horse, and two 
French officers from a French regiment of Dragoons 
billetted in a neighbouring village. The 17th Lancers 
won both jumping events ; King Edward’s Horse carried. 
off all the others. The Lancers were surprised at losing 
the best “turn out”; but good as their turn out was 
they were measuring themselves against a regiment that. 
had had in the past three Colonels and an Adjutant from 
the 17th Lancers. 

The barbed wire contest was an inspiration from 
the locality. One side of the ground was enclosed 
by a belt of Boche wire twenty-five feet deep. The 
competition required the competitors, a section at a 
time, to gallop up to the wire, cut it with wire cutters, 
lead the horses through without getting them scratched 
and then finish over the jumps. This operation had been 
worked out scientifically in King Edward’s Horse. One 
man held the four horses; another used the clippers, 
cutting the wires against the posts, the other two pulled 
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back the cut wires and weaved them in. In this way 
with powerful clippers a lane was made almost as quickly 
as this is written. The way that Sergeant Brennan and 
Corporal Lowe went through the wire certainly astonished 
the regular cavalrymen, while the eyes of the French 
Dragoon officers nearly dropped out of their heads. The 
swimming contest was a pretty affair, but the visitors 
had none who in the water could touch Captain Hal Bell 
and R.S.-M. Hatton of King Edward’s Horse. The 
weather was hot and fine, and this afternoon will remain 
a pleasant memory to all ranks for many years to come. 

One of the features of the period at Kpenancourt was Bridging the 
the bridging of the Somme by the “ B”’ Squadron under 
Major MacDonald. The Boche when they retreated had 
destroyed all the permanent and temporary bridges. 
‘There was a temporary bridge at Epenancourt which had 
been sawn off its piles. Without warning the “B” 
Squadron were ordered by the C.O. to reconstruct the 
bridge in the shortest possible time using such material 
as‘ they could find amid the debris of the sugar factory. 
A splendid bridge capable of taking all traffic, except 
heavy artillery, was built by the squadron in half-a-day. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dick, who was by this time well established 
with the new Reserve Regiment, King Edward’s Horse, 
at Dublin, was finding great difficulty in recruiting a 
sufficient number of subaltern officers. It was arranged, 
with the consent of the [Vth Corps to send home fourteen 
other ranks selected to be commissioned in the regiment 
from France. This reinforcement for the cadet schools 
‘was despatched from Epenancourt.' 

The expedients of active service are curious and 
various. The bathing arrangements at Hpenancourt 
were an expedient of the curious variant. Lieutenant 
Harrison, who was the temporary “town major ”’ for all 
Corps Mounted Troop areas, where that useful, if trouble- 
some official, was non-existent, discovered some over- 
head cistern arrangement. To be cleanly the men had 


1. Sergeants Crompton and Brownell; Corporals Blaker, Murdoch 
and Bell; Lance-Corporals Cox, Churchouse, Alexander, Saill and 
Aagaard ; Privates Bolus, Freeman, Short and Swain. 
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to be acrobatic, and negotiate ladders in the form of a 
ship’s top. The Somme was the other alternative, though 
all existing bathing places had to be carefully dragged 
to see that no Boche booby traps in the way of 6-inch 
crow’s feet were lurking in the mud. 
Pleasant The village of Pargny, below Epenancourt had, evi- 
pastures. ; ; 
dently been used during the Boche occupation as a 
summer resort for some General Staff of high degree, as 
a delightful bungalow had been there. The piles of 
German hock, and champagne bottles suggested for the 
consumers the highest rank. But what interested the 
regiment more was a carp pool full of fish. A Mill’s bomb 
occasionally supplied the messes with dozens of these 
German delicacies. They were eaten, however, on these 
occasions without the beer sauce which is the desired 
dressing of the Berlin gourmet. | 
While the regiment had been at Epenancourt the [Vth 
Corps had been engaged in re-handing its front over to 
the French. The reason for this was not explained to 
junior formations, but it went to everyone’s heart to see 
the work and costly material that the British Army had 
put into roads, railways and buildings passing back to 


the French. 
rte CMT. The Corps Headquarters moved up north to the vicinity 
Le Sars. of Bapaume. The Corps Mounted Troops were left 


behind to continue training and were kindly and lavishly 
administered by the Canadian Cavalry Brigade. On 
May 28th the Corps Mounted Troops marched to the new 
Corps area. The actual billetting area was Le Sars in 
the centre of the Somme battlefield just off the Route 
National between Albert and Bapaume. The march to 
the new camp was a long one, a matter of about thirty- 
two miles. The weather was true midsummer and very 
hot. King Edward’s Horse marched by squadrons in- 
dependently. The route, which the patrols despatched 
on the two previous days had selected, cut across one 
of the most tragic areas in war-blasted France. Peronne, 
Mount St. Quentin, Bouchavesnes, Le Transloy, Ligny, 
Thilloy, past the Butte de Warlencourt to Le Sars. This 
was all before the 1918 offensives and counter offensives 
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rechurned the whole of this historic area into a new 
battlefield. . 

In 1917 all that was fair in nature and civilization had Sele of the 
been erased from the surface of the earth. The very battlefield. 
birds of the air that had escaped the blasting breath of 
war were disconsolate, and, pathetically enough, had 
sought to nest in places that were entirely foreign to the 
instincts of their kind. Officers and men of King Edward’s 
Horse were already used to desolation, but the desolation 
hitherto seen, seemed a faint impression upon the earth’s 
superstructure to that which they found in the area of 
the Somme. Peronne, a township that had known 
English soldiers under Wellington in 1815, was effaced 
except for the mounds that had once been houses, and 
patches of the pave testifying to the wreck of the market 
square. In the centre of this slagheap there was a placard 
to the effect that on March 19th, 1917; some British 
battalion had entered its ghoulish precincts and hereby 
claimed the achievement to itself. But it was over the 
Mount St. Quentin, to be made famous yet again by the 
Australians in 1918, that the road lay, and it was across 
the bridge upon the Allaines-Bouchavesnes plateau that 
the great tragedy of battle stood unfolded. As far as 
can be remembered Allaines was hidden from view ; but 
that mattered little, for if it were like Bouchavesnes it 
were nothing more than a heap of pulverised masonry 
ill disguising the blackened ribs that before the fire had 
onawed them had been honest rafters and beams of oak. 
Gone were the stately trees that once had shaded the 
Route National ; splintered, blasted and gnarled stumps 
alone indicated the way. It was a desolation of desola- 
tion more complete than the vision permitted to the 
prophet of old. It was not only this, however, that 
really rent the heart. The industry of the French Graves’ 
Commission—for this had been a French battlefield— 
had staked out in naked thoroughness a complete history 
of those devastating tides of battle. Of what is human 
endurance that it could sustain such butchery ? As far 
as eye could reach, the brown and blackened soil appears 
as one endless cemetery. The little wooden crosses are 
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unending and shimmer in the sunlight like hopsticks in 
their thousands. Against each is some pathetic memento 
of the body that lies beneath. A helmet rough torn by 
the bullet that claimed its prey; a bent bayonet; a 
rusted mauser—for French and German here lie inter- 
mingled, in patches that unfold a drama too awful to 
recapitulate ; a haversack; a kepi. Here trenches are 
few; men shot and stabbed each other to death in the 
open. The crosses and their attendant relics reconstruct 
the grisly tale. It is as open as a book. In those days 
the soldier could read it, phase by phase, as he rode, 
awed and oppressed, along the Peronne-Bapaume road. 
And now all that is here outlined must have been 
obliterated and the merciless history complicated with 
hundreds more of corpses, British for the most part this 
time. The area was fought over again in 1918. 

hoe Let us pass on. The French zone of the great Somme 

valour. battle is now past. That heap to the right is Rancourt, 
and those ruins behind it are all that remain of Combles. 
The crosses that mark the dead no longer show a tri-colour 
in enamelled tin. This country is sacred to our own. 
But do not let us be maudlin in our sentiment. King 
Edward’s Horse was to live for weeks upon the Le Sars 
plateau with the Butte de Warlencourt and its grisly 
history standing before it three times daily as the men 
took the horses to water; Highwood and Pozieres and 
Courcelette were the setting to the daily ‘exercise. The 
very water of the new pipe system reeked of the material 
residue of those classic months of valour and miserable 
slaughter. 

Away with depression! At Le Transloy the regiment 
ran into the Anzacs for the first time. The Australian 
Division was cantoned in and about Bapaume. King 
Edward’s Horse was about twenty per cent., officers and 
men, Australian, and it was a great occasion to meet. the 
boys from Gallipoli. Donald Cameron the King Edward’s 
Horse transport officer, already mentioned as a Tas- 
manian, took the precaution to enclose his horses within 
a corral made of best Boche cable wire, and to arm his 
stable guard at night. Be it said, that although the 
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regiment lay along side the Australians for several weeks, 
it discovered no evidence to support their predatory title. 
It may be that the King Edward’s Horse leaven of their 
own countrymen made them sacrosanct, or they may 
have found some merit in the adage “ set a thief to catch 
a thief’ and thought the game unworthy of the candle. 

The Corps Mounted Troops went under canvas upon Le aed une, 

an unsavory plateau beside the Albert-Bapaume road 
just clear of the dust heap that had once been Le Sars. 
It may have been an historic spot but it was extraordi- 
narily insanitary. It was only a matter of scratching 
the ground to unearth the corpse of some nameless and 
forgotten soldier. In the headquarters’ mess tent the 
accoutrements of some such “ missing’’ soldier were 
showing through the floor. Whether Boche or British 
he was inoffensive as he lay, and it was argued that it 
were better policy to leave him thus. The whole of the 
old trench system which encircled the camping ground 
was infested with enormous rats. These, however, were 
somewhat kept down by a sporting King Edward’s 
Horse Corporal who smoked them out of their lairs with 
cordite and killed them in large numbers. This rat 
hunting, however, by others became not only a nuisance 
but a terror, because the Australians employed on some 
water-witchery in Rancourt L’ Abbaye spent their evenings 
shooting at the rats with rifles. The King Edward’s 
Horse camp, unfortunately, was in the line of fire. 

During the period at Le Sars, the Corps School con- Lieut. 
ceived that it would be a good thing if the infantry So 
officers there as students had a little instruction in riding. Ce 
‘The King Edward’s Horse were ordered to send a troop 
to Boves for this purpose. The C.O. selected Lieutenant 
Crosbie Garstin for the duty, and in agreement with the 
C€.O. the school laid it down quite definitely for what 
purposes the “‘C’’ Squadron troop was detached. The 
student officers hailed the arrival of the troop horses 
with delight. They had visions of breaking the monotony 
of instruction by long stretching gallops into Amiens 
and tea in the Arcade. They had reckoned without their 
Crosbie Garstin. The horses were available for riding 
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school only, and Crosbie Garstin, as riding master, was 
possessed of a discipline, as firm, and a ready sarcasm, 
as cutting, as that of the classic exponent at whose feet. 
the majority of King Edward’s Horse subalterns had sat 
during their novitiate at the Curragh. 

The IVth Corps Mounted Troops remained as a for- 
mation at Le Sars until July 7th. It was understood that 
the Corps had again drawn a quiet sector for the winter. 
All camp reports suggested that a big movement was 
preparing in Flanders. The [Vth Corps “‘ Q”’ Staff made 
all arrangements for the winter quartering of their head- 
quarters and billets for the Corps Mounted Troops 
were suggested for Villers-au-Flos, five kilometers south 
of Bapaume. There were a few internal changes during 
the period. Lieut.-Colonel James went home in late 
June on a month’s leave. During his absence Major 
Russell assumed the command of the formation and King 
Edward’s Horse. But although there were many rumours 
about Corps Cavalry regiments and the future, it was 
not until King Edward’s Horse received sudden orders. 
to move that it was realised that much of what rumour 
had said was really true, and that all the Corps Cavalry 
regiments except five were to be dismounted and turned 
either into Cyclists or Tanks. The intention was, that 

the five regiments selected to remain mounted were to 

move up and down the front for attachment to such 
Corps as were contemplating offensive operations. An 
engaging occupation! King Edward’s Horse was one of 
the units selected for retention, while amongst those 
dismounted was the 2nd Regiment, which for months 
had been eking out a precarious existence as a two- 
squadron unit. It disappeared into the maw of the Royal 
Tank Corps, neither mourned nor missed by the Ist 
Regiment. 

On July 7th the Regiment severed its connection with 
the [Vth Corps and Mounted Troops formation and 
marched north to pastures new : it was ordered to Douchy 
les Ayette for a period of training preparatory to moving 
to the area destined for a new offensive. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BATTLE OF PASSCHENDAELE. 


THE surviving Corps Cavalry Regiments were now the drains OF 
stormy petrels of the British Army on the western front. renting July, 
As soon as they were ordered to concentrate and carry *9'” 

out intensive training, it meant that some heavy offensive 

was on foot. Wher King Edward’s Horse arrived at the 
splendid manceuvre centre of Douchy-les-Ayette, it 

found the Ist South Irish Horse, its old friends and - 
enemies of the Bomy training days, bent on the same 

errand. The commanding officer for the first week handed 

the squadrons over to their own officers in order that as 

much individual training as possible could be crammed 

into them. As the [Vth Corps forward observers under 

Major Furse had not been able to leave until sufficient 

Cyclists were instructed to undertake their duties, 

Captain F’. G. Ling was transferred to command the “ A ”’ 
Squadron. 

A Major Mockett, [Vth Hussars, arrived from Army 
Headquarters with the special mission of instructing the 
stormy petrels in their function of seizing the fleeting 
moments of disintegration of the enemy that are pre- 
sumed to follow the demoralization of a successful attack. 
This was the lesson of Messines. Mockett was a very 
pleasant and able instructor, and, provided the con- 
ditions upon which his contentions were based were 
possible of reproduction, laid down the laws in a sensible 
and workmanlike manner. The psychological moment 
in a modern battle is, however, elusive, and, it is to be 
feared, follows no set rule. Four years of the role of 
Corps Cavalry had taught King Edward’s Horse that 
much. The training at Douchy ended in an unpleasant 


The Regiment 
marches to the 
storm centre. 
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thunder storm and a pleasant gymkhana with the South 
Irish Horse. 

Confidentially it was known that the regiment was now 
to stage through to the Ypres salient to take part in the 
autumn operations which the 5th Army Staff were 
maturing in Lovie Chateau and which, at that time, were 
believed to include the throwing of another army ashore 
on the Belgian coast. The Regiment marched north via 
Aubigny, Allouagne, Hazebrouck to Watou. At Haze- 
brouck it ran into the 13th (Gippsland) Australian Light 
Horse, one of its own allied regiments. This was the 
first occasion in the war that a pleasant liaison of this 
kind had come about. 

The Regiment went into billets among the hop-gardens 
two miles outside Watou, just short of the French border. 
It had joined the XVIIIth Corps, then commanded by 
Lieut.-General Sir Ivor Maxse. This was on 17th July. 
On the following day Lieut.-Colonel James returned from 
leave. The operation orders were in readiness. One 
Squadron was to come under the orders of the 39th 
Division, another under the 5lst Division; the balance 
of the regiment was to be employed in traffic control as 
the congestion in the Salient at this period was appalling. 

The accommodation for the men was poor. The areas 
were congested. Both farmers and refugees were filling 
much of the available space. It was now nearly two 
years since any portion of the regiment had been on 
the Flanders frontier, and it was curious to notice how 
a sort of “ pidgin-English,” or patois of combined tongues, 
had become the language of the inhabitants in their 
dealings with the British Army. 

Regimental Headquarters were in a pleasant but dirty 
little farm house, with everyone, except the commanding 
officer, living under canvas. Midsummer in Flanders, in 
those places where the blast furnace of horrid war had 
not scorched the country side, was easy campaigning. 
The horses and mules were picketted in pleasant meads, 
while they were naturally camouflaged by the foliage of 
many coppices and a network of leafy hop-gardens. 
But slowly, day by day, the available spaces filled up, 
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and when the wind set to the east the night was horrid 
with the constant rumble of the stupendous artillery 
preparation that was already in being. 

The infantry, other than that obligatory for the line, ae . 
had not yet moved up. It was in the training areas, 
rehearsing the foreshadowed operations. Overhead pho- 
tography now enabled the plotting staffs to reconstruct 
the enemy trench system selected for proposed attack. 
These were skeletonised in the back areas, and the grue- 
some issues rehearsed. On one such of these rehearsals 
the officers of the Corps Cavalry were invited to be 
present. The, second-in-command came back with this 
story, which he himself had heard. 

An expansive General interrogates a couple of intel- 
ligent infantry scouts. ‘“‘ What are you doing my men ? ”’ 
‘‘ Looking for a barrage, sir,” comes the ready answer. 
‘“ Looking for a barrage!” queries the General in sur- 
prise, ““ Do you know what a barrage is?”’ “ Yes, sir,” 
bubbles the reply, “it is when the sergeant-major 
borrows a horse and a signalling flag and rides at the 
head of the regiment.”’ 

So much for a reconstructed barrage. 

The Corps sand garden was another of those aids to 
victory which amused the colonial soldier. This sand 
garden was supposed to be a replica of the area over 
which the Corps was about to attack. It had been im- 
provised upon the evidence of air photographs and the 
existing maps. As a Japanese garden it might have 
been commended, but as a true replica of the ferrain in 
front of the Corps it was a dangerous flight in imagina- 
tion. In the first place for the sake of convenience the 
altitudes had been reduced in scale out of their pro- 
portions, a most pernicious expedient when the object 
is to load the mind of the average intelligence through 
the eye. The young officers of King Edward’s Horse 
‘made a very close study of this particular sand garden 
and after the operations were unanimous in condem- 
nation of it as a mental or material aid. Proportional 
accuracy was more important in Flanders than else- 
where, as the actual battle area, being so flat and battered, 
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was practically featureless, and certainly was so when 
compared with the maps from which the sand garden 
had been contrived. 

The baile for ‘The great attack by the 5th Army on the Pilkem Ridge 

slkem : : ° 

Ridge. when Sir Hubert Gough flung his thousands in assault 
out of the point of the Ypres salient was timed for the 
small hours of July 31st. On July 27th the air-scouts, 
those universal purveyors of accurate information, led 
the British higher command to believe that the Ludendorf- 
Hindenburg expedient on the Somme-Aisne front was 
in the course of repetition. The telephone informed the 
O.C. King Edward’s Horse that his immediate presence 
was required at the Corps Headquarters, that a car was 
on its way to gather him in. The B.G.G:S. told him that 
the latest information suggested that the Boche were 
again forestalling the advance by a systematic with- 
drawal. The C.O. was given to understand that he might 
have to move into no-man’s land at any moment. The 
Regiment was placed on two hours’ notice to move up 
to the line. As the battle of the Flanders mud flat was 
destined to last for three calendar months the informa- 
tion from the air was no more accurate than usual. The 
scare, hqwever, was dissipated in forty-eight hours. 

pp tine During the nights of July 29th and 30th the infantry, 

a due to attack on the morning of the 3lst/Ist, were con- 
centrating into the forward areas there to be concealed 
in positions adjacent to the zero “line-up.” Brigade 
after brigade tramped past the Headquarters of King 
Edward’s Horse. Highlanders, Lowlanders, Sassenachs 
and Cockneys, they filed on as it seemed in their limitless 
numbers. This was a wonderful army. No longer were 
the ranks filled with those whose red-blood had com- 
pelled them. It was the army of national necessity. 
The middle-aged fathers of families, the reluctant and 
the chastened bold. Nevertheless, as cohort after cohort 
passed onwards to the slaughter-pitch, there was some- 
thing solid and terrific in the rythm of their movement 
that made a deep impression upon the cavalry. There 
was no pomp nor display, generally there was no music, 
other then the rythm of the countless feet. Yet it was 
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a solid flood of resolute and seasoned manhood ; it seemed 
irresistible and unending. Far into the night the columns 
marched. At Watou the way was quiet and peaceful. 
Nearer the line, however, already the going had become 
tempestuous and Lieutenant Cameron, the Acting Quarter- 
master, experienced the Hades of the Canal bank in the 
establishment of a regimental advanced dump on the 
Ypres-Boesinghe road. 

This is the story of one small unit that participated 
in the great battle of Passchendaele. It does not profess 
to give the history of this major operation so tremendous 
in its conception ; so desperate in its unfolding ; and so 
fearful in its cost. It can only hope to give the little 
crumb that fell to the lot of King Edward’s Horse,—as 
the case proved to be, to one squadron of King Edward’s 
Horse. The text-book has, with cautious justice, said, 
that cavalry is the arm of opportunity. The opportunity 
that the Staff sought for the cavalry on the 3lst July 
did not arrive. The “C’’ Squadron commander, Major 
Swann, however, made his own opportunity, and in 
doing so was able to render the attacking infantry a very 
signal service. 

The plan, as far as the general plan concerned King pani 
Edward’s Horse, was simplicity itself. The XVIIIth” ~ 
Corps attacked upon a very narrow front, north-east from 
just across the Ypres Canal, that is to say the line of the 
Steenbeek river between the village of St. Julien and the 
Pilkem-Langemarck road. The XVIIIth Corps had two 
divisions in its attacking line; the 39th on the right, 
and the 51st on the left. As far as King Edward’s Horse 
are concerned it does not matter which Corps was on 
the right and left of the XVIIIth. The “ B” Squadron, 
attached to the 39th Division, never received the order 
to leave its forward rendezvous, which would have been 
the signal of a successful advance according to plan. 
The “‘C’”’ Squadron, attached to the 51st Division, was 
ordered forward and became involved in the first battle 
among the pill boxes. 

On an occasion such as this, when the regiment is 
broken up and distributed as smaller units, it would 
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appear that there is little left for the regimental head- 
quarters to do. Theoretically this is so; but the soldier 
who relies upon theory alone in battle is lost. In the 
present case it was possible that the two detached squad- 
rons would require food and forage at distances, and in 
places, where it would be impossible for the formations 
to which they were temporarily attached to supply them. 
To insure against this a regimental advanced head- 
quarters with a supply dump were established under 
Lieutenant J. Stewart, the assistant adjutant, on the 
Canal bank, just where the ‘‘ Rum ’’! road met the Canal. 

i ne The hour of zero was communicated to the commanding 
officer by word of mouth by a Staff officer from the Corps 
in the early afternoon of “ Y” day. It was a pleasant 
afternoon. The sun was shining and there was no 
apparent promise of the south-west storms which, break- 
ing on the morrow, were destined to change the whole 
complexion of the operations. The commanding officer 
went down himself to pass on the secret information to 
the two squadron leaders concerned. Major MacDonald 
was the senior, so he received the information first. He, 
with his squadron officers, were busying themselves with 
some detail which the foreshadowed move necessitated. 
Major Swann, with the “C’’ Squadron, was billeted in 
a farm a quarter of a mile away. Here there was little 
movement—with the prescience that is the good soldiers’ 
instinct everyone was sleeping. Major Swann, with 
Captain Bell his second-in-command, shared a room in 
the farm-house. The commanding officer awakened them 
and imparted the information about the attack. Little 
did he think as he discussed the provisions that his orders 
implied, that he had raised his old friend, and late trusted 
Staff Captain, Hal Bell from his last living sleep. 

bed eg The “B” Squadron moved off to its rendezvous at 

night. Kemalbeck at 10 p.m.; the “C” Squadron to Les Trois 
Tours, its post of readiness, an hour later. Each squadron 
had about twelve miles to cover. The routes were timed 
to give them a few hours of rest before zero. In the 


1. There were a number of specially made roads up to the battle 
front. These had various names: Perth, Rum, “ X,”’ ete. 
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event of certain results from the attack being effected in 
a given number of hours, plus zero, the two cavalry 
squadrons were to push through and with the assistance 
of tanks effect sundry important reconnaissances. In 
the case of the right division, nothing in the morning 
justified the employment of cavalry, and the “B” 
Squadron, therefore, remained inactive. On the left 
front of the Corps, on the other hand, the Highland 
Division made such progress that about 7.30 a.m. Major 
Swann was ordered to Essen Farm, the forward position 
in the captured area from which the further movement 
was to be decided. From this point Lieutenant Twopeny 
with a working party was sent forward to make passages 
over the enemy trench system. The squadron suffered its 
first casualty here. The Boche shelling began to increase, 
and Lieutenant Rathbone’s charger was hit by a splinter. 
By 10 a.m. the “fog of war” had settled upon the cpa 

battle front. It was reported that the ‘“‘ Green line ’” ordered 
had been established. This was sufficient for the enter-/”°”” 
prising squadron leader of the ““C’’ Squadron. He led his 
willing unit on to the Gournier Farm, which was the point 
he was ordered to move to, to await the crossing of the 
Steenbeek. Nowat last the moment for action had arrived. 
Winding snakewise amid the shell-holes the head of the 
cavalry column pushed on. If mounted troops could 
press forward in this state of the country, matters must 
have gone swimmingly in front. The advanced patrols 
were picking their way in the flattened wake that a tank 
had left behind. The squadron leader was up with his 
point, fortified with the information that the second 
objective was taken, and that he was moving up with 
every promise of an opportunity in the less broken country 
beyond. As has been said before Cavalry mounted is the 
arm of opportunity. It was almost incongruous to see 
it here in the midst of an infantry combat. Such a 
country seemed barren of all opportunity. The horses,’ 


1. In this particular attack the green, black and blue lines were 
the respective phase objectives of the advance. 


2. Major Swann had spent much time in training his squadron to. 
move quickly across shell-pitted areas when at Le Sars. 


“** The fog of 
-war.”” 
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nimble though they were, barely shunning the countless 
pitfalls, slithered along the edges of the craters. Yet 
they were moving at a fair pace. The faces of the men, 
their helmets rakishly tilting to the movement of the 
horses, were a joy to see. The expressions were of honest 
and almost boyish expectancy, so different to the set 
unsmiling passiveness of the weary infantry to whom 
barrage-hugging had become a deadly practice, devoid 
of all novelty. 

The squadron wound through the battered trench 
system that had been the Hun’s first line of defence, and 
then formed up in a depression in the less broken ground 
beyond. The weather showed signs of clearing. Sud- 
denly out through a break in the clouds dived a Hun 
aeroplane. Down it came in a graceful swoop to about 
500 feet, and then flattened out for a reconnoitring 
flight. It picked up the squadron of King Edward’s 
Horse almost at once, and circling above them, dropped 


’ two brilliant stars of white light. It then winged its way 


back into the cloud scud and disappeared. The officer 
commanding the squadron had seen the aeroplane with 
the tell-tale lights, and he wasted no time, but moved 
his command at once to a flank. He came to his decision 
none too quickly. The rear troop had barely filed away 
when a great heavy Boche shell fell in the exact spot 
where the squadron had first halted. Then came another, 
and another. For twenty minutes the shells lobbed at 
intervals into the area. Three hundred yards away the 
cavalrymen, waiting for orders, gleefully watched the 
great black bursts that were intended for them, as they 
cast up harmlessly thick pillars of smoke and mud out 
of the sodden earth. 

At this spot which the map called Gournier Farm, Major 
Swann found the O.C. 6th Battalion the Black Watch. 
The “fog of war’”’ had already completely eclipsed this 
officer’s comprehension of the battle. He did not know 
to where his leading half battalion had wandered. He 
had no news of or from them for a very considerable 
period. There was no apparent trace of the 6th Seaforth 


Highlanders, the other battalion in the divisional front 
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line. The visibility since daybreak had been of the worst. 
The whole of this bleak battle served area was enveloped 
in a cloak of grey, half cloud, half mist. It was impossible 
to determine any object two or three hundred yards 
distant. Major Swann decided that it was a moment for 
personal reconnaissance. He, therefore, left Captain Bell 
in charge of the squadron, and with five dismounted 
orderlies, went forward. 

Major Swann’s experiences were typical of what is 
usual during the earlier phases of a modern battle. He 
and his retainers made their way among the shell-holes 
a thousand yards to Varna Farm without finding a living 
soul except two divisional signallers and the crew of a 
‘Tank, who lost to all sense of direction were trying to 
camouflage their unwieldly instrument of war, behind 
a few perished stalks of mimosa bush. These noblemen 
of forward information were as befogged as a tramp 
skipper in an autumn channel mist. Of the missing 
company of Black Watch there was no evidence that was 
articulate. Major Swann then tried what he believed 
to be the Seaforth’s area. At the mound which the map 
called Palace Farm he discovered a Seaforth company 
under a subaltern digging in on the green line. He 
asked information from this officer of the company that 
had been reported to have made good the far bank of 
the Steenbeek brook. A party of about forty men were 
pointed out to him fifty yards ahead, while the suggestion 
was added that the infantry was not strong enough to 
cross the brook. 

It was about 11.30, and the weather had cleared a little, The dank of | 
which enabled two enemy planes to fly up and down the 
line at a quite low altitude, and bother everyone with 
their machine guns. Just before noon Major Swann was 
able to make out a wisp of Highlanders holding the near 
side of a bank some fifty yards across the Steenbeek, 
also some enemy lining the far edge of this bank. 
Assuming that these kilted warriors were the residue of 
the missing Black Watch, Major Swann sent a messenger 
back to Captain Bell to bring the squadron up to between 
Francois and Vanackert farms, while he himself moved 


“C” Squadron 
checked by 
machine-gun 


fire. 
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back to try and pick out for his men a favourable route 
through the honeycomb of shell-pits. He was surprised 
to meet the head of the squadron much sooner then he 
had expected. Captain Bell had received a message 
addressed to King Edward’s Horse and signed “0O.C. 
advanced Company Black Watch,” which read, “ Have 
crossed Steenbeek which is now clear of enemy. My 
company now only thirty men. Am relying on your 
support.” As the squadron leader had been absent over 
an hour, and as the shelling and high angle machine-gun 
fire had been persistent Captain Bell presumed that his 
squadron leader was a casualty, and, rightly acting upon 
his own initiative, brought the squadron forward. 

To all intents and purposes the squadron was in single 
file, this being the only formation in which a manceuvre 
cohesion could be maintained in such a country. Major 
Swann in taking command ordered Lieutenant Brakell’s. 
troop to increase its distance from the rest of the squadron 
so as to form an advanced guard. 

A few minutes later the squadron was caught in a. 
cross fire from at least two machine guns. still in position 
on the far bank of the Steenbeek. This fire was trained 
low, and in less time than it takes to write it, nearly the 
whole of the horses of the advanced troop were floundering 
in the shell-holes with broken legs. As a mounted unit 
the leading troop was destroyed. Lieutenant Brakell 
gallantly struggled forward but was almost immediately 
wounded so severely that he could only crawl.’ 

Major Swann dismounted the rest of his squadron, and 
the evil elements of surprise were mastered by. the col- 
lected manner in which Lieutenant Rathbone brought 
up his troop to form the nucleus for a dismounted attack 
upon the enemy ensconced amid the mimosa scrub along 
the far bank of the Steenbeek. Lieutenant Garstin now 
brought his troop up upon the right of Rathbone’s. 
Lieutenant Twopeny’s troop failed to rally on the squad- 
ron and there was some delay while Major Swann waited 
for it before advancing to dislodge the enemy at the 
brook. The disappearance of this unit may appear 


1. Vide Appendix D. 
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strange; but once dismounted troops are occupying a 
shell-pitted area they disappear from sight under enemy 
compulsion, in a manner the rapidity of which is almost 
magical. Henceforward the various groups can only be 
controlled by common impetus, and when this fails by 
Individual canvas. The latter, if more than two shell- 
holes require personal attention, becomes an almost 
hopeless effort. 

As a matter of fact Lieutenant Twopeny’s troop had 
rallied to the inner flank on the right rear of the 
squadron, and had manned the reverse of a Boche pill-box 
with two Hotchkiss guns.’ It was fortunate that they 

had done so, as the penetration of the advance of the 
infantry of the 51st Division had been so much deeper 
than that of the Division of the XIVth Corps on its left 
that the enemy were debouching from a depression by 
the Langemarck road in a heavy counter attack. The 
Hotchkiss automatic fire from the 2nd Troop, King 
Edward’s Horse, in their pill-box completely broke up 
this attempt to push in a counter attack, and although 
the enemy continued to mass in that depression with 
the obvious intention of attacking, each and every effort 
at a deployment throughout the day was immediately 
under fire by Lieutenant Twopeny and his watchful 
machine gunners and the two other Hotchkiss guns 
which Major Swann threw out to cover his left flank’ 


1. As the ‘‘A’’ Squadron was not actively employed during the 
operations, the C.O. had reinforced the ““B”’ and “‘C”’ Squadrons 
with two Hotchkiss gun detachments each. It was thanks to this that 
the 2nd Troop had sufficient fire power to deal with these counter 
attacks. 


2. The following note by Major Swann gives a graphic picture of 
this phase of the operation : 

‘‘The 2nd troop were on the right rear of the squadron but on 
slightly higher ground and so were able to fire over the low rise on the 
left which masked the fire of the rest of the unit till I moved most of 
Ist and 3rd troops and Hotchkiss to that flank. One Hotchkiss was 
hit by a bit of shell at Gournier Farm, and another also knocked out 
somehow. The barrage on far bank of Steenbeek was very good, one 
shell launched in the middle of a party of about 20 who where just 
rushing on to the Military Bridge. They did not try it again. 

The creeping barrage on our left also kept pace with the Boche very 
prettily both in their advance and retirement. It was very enjoyable 
to watch. That Ist counter attack must have got very nearly to 
Pilkem before it was repulsed. The other two (while I was there) did 


The evening 
counter attack. 
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As there were now no signs of the Black Watch across 
the Steenbeek Major Swann did not feel himself strong 
enough to force the stream. He held, therefore, a line of 
shell-holes a little in front of the place where his 
mounted advance had been held up. The led horses 
had already been sent to the rear under 2nd Lieutenant. 
McBean. The Boche forward machine gunners with- 
drew from the river-lip, but they remained ensconced 
in the ruins of Haanixbeek Farm. There were also 
one or two snipers who were persistent and accurate, 
and who for a long time could not be located. With the 
exception of these few Boche all was quiet for some 
hours upon the immediate front. The enemy’s planes, 
however, seemed to have diagnosed the actual situation 
far better than it was understood by the attack. The 
Germans were well aware of the gap that now existed 
between the left brigade of the X VIIIth Corps and the 
right brigade of the XIVth Corps, and could be seen 
trying to exploit it in the dip in front of Langemarck. 
The “*C” Squadron Hotchkiss guns, however, as has 
been shown, kept this menace in complete subordination 
until dark. 

About 3 p.m. a party of Highlanders began to dig 
themselves in 200 yards in rear of Major Swann’s front. 
This party sent a message forward to the cavalry inviting 
them to fall back upon them. Major Swann’s rejoinder 
was typical of the spirit and phlegm of which he was a 
master when situations were tense. He returned the 
runner with the reply that he was very comfortable where 
he was and that there was plenty of room for the infantry 
to join him. He and his men felt considerably heartened — 
as the British artillery was beginning to find helpful 
targets, and put an effective barrage down on the far 
side of the Steenbeek and on to the Boche who had 
worked down on to his left flank, where the Welsh 
Division should have been. The mist changed into a 


not really materialize on our side of Steenbeek—our enfilading fire at 
about 250 yards must have worried them as we had each line absolutely 
end on as it passed us. (2nd troop had range of 450 to 500 yds). 

There was a gleam of light while they trickled down the opposite 
slope from trench to trench so that we couid watch it well.” 
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drizzle, which drizzle was the forerunner of the days of 
unseasonable August weather that made the terrain of 
Passchendaele impossible as a battle ground. 

As the afternoon wore on, and Major Swann received 
no further definite orders, except the constant inspiring 
requests by the Highlanders behind to fall back upon 
their line, he determined to act upon the paragraph in 
his divisional instructions, which, in view of the attack 
being held, ordered the cavalry to act dismounted in 
defence of the infantry posts. 

Major Swann was a difficult officer to move rearwards 
at any time; but in the existing circumstances he felt he 
had no right to fall back as long as the Boche manceuvred 
on his left for an opening to counter attack. With 
Twopeny’s two Hotchkiss detachments at Ferdinand 
Farm and his own left troop in the forward position he 
had complete command of the only ground that was 
open to them for a productive counter stroke. 

Towards 6 p.m., just as it was beginning to get dusk, re ieee 
Lieutenant Twopeny made his way up to the squadron Bell become 
and informed Major Swann that the O.C. the Seaforth’s ene 
wanted to see him at Ferdinand Farm to make arrange- 
ments for the night. This order, however, unfortunately 
gave the diligent Boche sniper his chance, and he brought 
Major Swann down with a broken leg. Misfortunes 
followed each other rapidly, as Major Swann had only 
been carried to the rear a short half hour when the same 
sniper shot Captain Bell, who had taken over the 
squadron, and killed him instantly. He also severely 
wounded Sergeant-Major Kibble. The command of the 
King Edward’s Horse squadron now devolved upon 
Lieutenant Twopeny, who, taking his instructions from 
the O.C. the Highland battalion, held on to the string of 
shell-holes which constituted the Brigade front line for 
the night. The sniper who had done such execution 
among the officers of the “‘C’’ Squadron, was, happily 
_ be it said, discovered in a fork of a withered tree and 

dropped from a clever shot by Corporal Lowe. The 
horses, about half of which had been hit, were sent back 
to the regimental advanced headquarters at the Canal 
bank under cover of darkness. 


The Flanders 
battle field. 


The middle 
distance of a 
modern baitle. 
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The surviving officers and men of the “ C’”’ Squadron 
were for the time being lost in the general veil of uncer- 
tainty which cloaked the result of the first day’s stupen- 
dous battling for the Pilkem ridge. The measure of this 
uncertainty is easy to understand when you have the 
image of what the Boche terms his “crater position ”’ 
in your mind. The effect of this modern position warfare 
is the complete and absolute metamorphosis of the whole 
landscape. Take any piece of country you like; some- 
thing you know well, be it garden, common, meadow. 
Then, when you have the features well impressed in-your 
mind, imagine the same area with every outstanding 
feature eradicated. The trees stripped, until only a few 
blasted stumps remain; hedges, knolls and spinneys 
completely extirpated; houses and walls razed and 
reduced to mere heaps of rubble. Over and above all 
this, the ground surface broken up and its whole con- 
figuration transformed by shell craters and demolished 
trenches until it has lost all resemblance to anything you 
have seen before. You will then find that a description 
of it has passed beyond all metaphor. No art of the 
topographer can reproduce this desolation upon a map. 
The soldier moves into this monotonous waste with the 
map impression in his mind of what the country was 
before war had debauched it. The application of the 
existing desert to the features as they were is entirely a 
matter of deduction from the peculiarity of the actual 
ruin. The flatness of the terrain in Flanders but adds to 
the difficulty of distinction. Is it to be wondered that 
in circumstances like these, amid the distractions of 
heroic effort, touch and direction in units are lost, and 
the battle front wanders and wavers in the terrific mystery 
of the unknown, or the officer and man is ““‘ bushed ’’—to use 
an expressive Australian term—in the mirage of battle ? 

For this reason the labour of. the historian has in- 
creased a hundred fold. It is practically impossible to 
weave detail into a consecutive description of the hap- 
penings upon the actual battle front. At the regimental 
advanced headquarters it was different. While Major 
Swann was digging his squadron in, the Canal bank had 
now become the middle distance of the Flanders battle. 
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The fluctuations of success and failure unrolled them- 
selves upon the highway of the communications. Since 
the hour of zero the vital artery had lengthened wonder- 
fully. The price could be seen on either side of the new 
fairway. There had not yet been time to bury the dead, 
and the stretcher-bearers were busy with the wounded. 
The batteries too were all coming into action in their new 
positions, right up in the late Boche lines. Here and there 
a demolished tractor or a group of stiffening shire horses 
told of the labour and the dangers of pressing on to 
victory. But this is all in the day’s work. At the trestle- 
bridge there was a horrible mess. A great 100-pound 
shell had fallen into the road in front of the dressing 
station. A staff car, two lorries, and three motor ambu- 
lances were smashed to pieces, and the unfortunate 
victims, many with bandages already upon them, were 
being dragged to the side of the road. 

All war is horrible and miserable ; but there is no phase 
in it so miserable as when the already tortured are tor- 
tured again after they have reached what was hoped to 
be the haven of safety. 

It has been said that the Canal bank was the pulse of 
the Pilkem battle. It is always the middle distance that 
is the pulse. Even now as tender hands were salving the 
living from amongst the dead amid the wreckage by the 
dressing-station, it was known that the crucial test of 
the battle was in sight. The Boche had begun to throw in 
his fresh troops, and heavily to counter attack our wearied 
men where they had penetrated. It was obvious that 
the S.O.S. signals had gone up from the infantry holding 
on by their eyelids in the front, because every British 
battery in the middle distance had suddenly opened 
rapid fire. To know what this really means it is presumed 
that you must be a Boche and have endured it. But in 
the initial area it is appalling in the grandeur and im- 
mensity of its tumult. Thousands of guns of all calibre 
firing “‘rapid.’”’ Flashes from every direction. A plain 
that had appeared empty and deserted now sparkling with 
a hundred livid tongues of fire, as the hidden monsters hurl 
the will of one nation against the obstinacy of another. 


Q 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
STALEMATE AT PASSCHENDAELE. 


THE original optimism with regard to the Pilkem Ridge 
operations having evaporated during the twenty-four 
hours that succeeded zero, the 5lst Division withdrew 
the “C’”’ Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, from the 
front line, and gave Lieutenant Twopeny orders to rejoin 
his unit. Although the loss of a single man in action must 
be reckoned a misfortune, yet it must be considered that 
the squadron was very lucky and had escaped what 
easily might have been a disaster, when in the first 
instance it came under the Boche machine-gun fire. The 
acme of this good luck had been the fact that the enemy 
gunners had trained their pieces low so that the majority 
of the casualties were horses when they might well have 
been men. Nevertheless, the Ypres salient cost the 
regiment twenty-six casualties. 

No unit could afford to lose officers of the calibre of 
Major Swann and Captain Bell. It was especially hard 
that the latter should have caught the sniper’s sight just 
when the opportunity had come to him of exercising an — 
independent command. Captain Bell, who had been a. 
member of the New Zealand Legislative Assembly, after 
filling an important staff appointment during the New 
Zealand Expedition to Samoa in 1914, had immediately 
hastened home to rejoin King Edward’s Horse, as a 
subaltern. With King Edward’s Horse he proved him- 
self a very gallant and capable officer. Major Swann, 
though severely wounded at Pilkem, was spared to 
continue his valuable services in the regiment. 

Lieutenant Brakell, who led the point troop, was 
wounded and missing. For some weeks he was believed 
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to have been killed, though a diligent search in the battle 
Zone produced no evidence. Ultimately news came 
through that he was a prisoner and very seriously 
wounded. The story of this officer’s effort to carry out 
his duty after he had been several times struck is an 
epic in itself. Besides these three officers, Private KE. W. 
Fearnley was killed and Sergt.-Major 8S. Kibble, Sergeant 
Brennan, Corporal Lowe, Lance-Corporals Wayne and 
Meade, Privates Brenchley and Coetzee, and Shoeing- 
smith Hawkes were wounded. Lieutenant Twopeny 
was awarded a bar to his Military Cross for the manner 
in which he handled the situation after the two senior 
officers in the squadron had become casualties and Lance- 
Corporals Vickers and McCracken received Military Medals.’ 

The Regiment received honourable mention in the 4“ brophet 
enemy report of the action.’ It was a slight comfort to honour.” 
feel that they had impressed themselves upon the Boche. 
In their own country, however, like the prophet of bible 
story, they were without honour, as the Corps Com- 
mander, a few days later, had heard nothing about the 
squadron’s intervention, and the building up by them 
of his disintegrated left flank in its moment of peril. 

The casualties were not confined to the one day. During 
the wearying days of creeping battle that followed the 
initial attack, detachments of the regiment were in 
constant service. Corporal J. Gordon, a most promising 
soldier, was killed as a message carrier, while the 
overhead terror, the Gotha, took a heavy toll with aerial 
bombs. During this period Privates G. Miller, D. T. 
Rees, G. N. Coghlan, A. Pile, W. G. Fearnley, J. McClosky 


1. This officer’s report is given as Appendix D. 


2. From O.C. 51st Division. 

** Will you please convey to “‘ C’’ Squadron my appreciation of their 
good work. Although we gained our objectives the ground was un- 
suitable and the enemy’s artillery not sufficiently dominated to admit 
of mounted reconnaissance. 

‘‘ The squadron, however, would have served a useful purpose in the 
event of serious counter attack and as it was, was able to do good 
execution with their Hotchkiss guns against the enemy on the far 
side of the Steenbeek.”’ 


3. The Boche wireless reported the presence of British cavalry in 
the forward zone. 
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and P. W. R. Noble were killed or died of wounds, 
Corporal Hare and Privates 8. Velho, W. E. Nuttall? 
J. Morris, W. H. Peach and 8S. L. Tapply were wounded. 
The two Fearnley’s were brothers who had come over 
together from New Zealand and had enlisted on the 
same day. Private Noble was an Anglo-Indian and was 
a tea planter from Assam, who had at one time been in 
the Indian police. 

During the dreary weeks while the pill-box stalemate 
on the Passchendaele Ridge worked itself out, the regi- 
ment was not engaged in any actual fighting, but it was 
employed in all the multiform duties which were required 
from it in the matter of back line labour, salving shell- 
hole - logged infantrymen, providing prisoners - of - war 
escorts, traffic control and road making parties. Captain 
A. G. Cameron took over the command of the “C”’ 
Squadron vice Major Swann. Towards the end of August 
the holocaust cf the Passchendaele fighting was making 
itself felt throughout the army, and orders were received 
that the dismounted men which had been added to the 
regiment’s establishment in the field on the previous year 
were to be sent to the base to be drafted into the infantry. 
Already this process of filling the depleted ranks in the 
infantry had been practised in the home establishment, 
and no less than 200 overseas men had been taken from 
the reserve unit and turned into riflemen. One of the 
battalions that had received a large quota from King 
Kdward’s Horse, while taking part in the Passchendaele 
battles, was billeted quite close to Watou. The reunion 
was most touching and though the men were proud of 
their new unit, there was no mistaking the fact that 
their hearts and affections were with King Edward’s 
Horse. 

It was while it was at Watou that the regiment heard 
of the death of the elder of the brothers Watt. It will 
be remembered that these young officers had left the 
regiment, to join the Flying Corps when it was at Arry. 
W. E. Watt the younger of the brothers had already been 
wounded, and now, the elder brother, N. L. Watt, was 
brought down and killed while observing for the Artillery. 
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_ The rumour that rode like black care upon the cruppers deg rele 
of the remaining Corps Cavalry regiments took more Cavary 
concrete form as orders arrived to the Lancashire i": 
Hussars and South Irish Horse, which units were both 

lying in the Salient for the present operations, that they 

were to hand in their horses and betake themselves to 
bicycles. The Regiment received from the base, at this 

period, a draft of eight men from the 2nd Regiment, 

King Edward’s Horse. This was the first time that this 

had happened, and the base reported that the fiat had 

gone forth that the 2nd Regiment should cease to be 
mounted. This, however, was to be expected as the 

2nd Regiment had only been able to maintain a two- 
squadron regiment after it left the Canadian Brigade. 

The weather throughout August was atrocious and to 
make matters worse, the concentration of troops in the 
salient was so great that all units had to close up. Be- 
tween the south-west gales, however, the regiment was 
able to help the local farmers in their hop-picking. It 
was rather a curious sight to see the crops being garnered 
by British soldiers. 

At this period the Boche became very assiduous in 
night-bombing. Whenever there was sufficient moon, 
these noisy machines would come whirring through the 
night. The Regiment was lucky in that it escaped their 
attentions in its lines, but up upon the Canal bank, one 
of the detached troops suffered three casualties. Another 
unit detached in road-making also had a few wounded 
by air-bombs. Towards the end of September Colonel 
James, who had never quite shaken off a touch of trench 
fever that he had contracted earlier in the year, went 
home on a month’s leave, which was extended to three 
months’ leave by a Medical Board. Major Russell again 
took over command of the Regiment. In the beginning 
of October the Regiment moved from Watou to Oost 
Houck, north-east of the Forét de Clair-Mairais. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BATTLE or CAMBRAI. 


The Restnens AT the end of the second week in November orders were 


ds summoned 
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received to move south, to the Third Army training area. 
On the 14th the Regiment marched from the Oost Houck 
billets, and after spending that night at Wittes, moved 
on the following day to Sachin-les-Pernes. Early next 
morning, came orders directing the C.O. to come in by 
motor car to Villers-au-Flos, and report to the IVth 
Corps, while the regiment was to march to the same 
destination via Rebreuviette and Couin. 

On reporting to the IVth Corps, the C.O. learnt for the 
first time, of the impending operations at Cambrai. The 
whole of that night was taken up in studying the ground 
plans, the information and the orders. Next day was 
spent in making a hurried reconnaissance of the Corps 
front. It was a difficult task to appreciate so much 
ground in the short amount of daylight then available, 
but Brigadier-General Geddes, commanding the Corps 
artillery, was kind enough to conduct the C.O. to the 
chief vantage points in and around Havrincourt Wood, 
and to indicate the contemplated lines of advance of the 
respective infantry divisions. 

In the evening of the 18th, about dusk, the Regiment 
reached Rocquigny, where billets had been allotted, and 
as soon as the squadrons had been quartered the plan 
of operations was unfolded to the 0.C. squadrons and 
their seconds-in-command. One squadron was to be 
attached temporarily to the 51st Division, and “A” was 
selected for this duty. The remainder of the regiment 
was to operate under the 62nd Division. 

The 19th was fully occupied in making the necessary 


Major (Acting Lieut.-Colonel) G. G. RUSSELL, D.S.O. 
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preparations for the battle. The Regiment had just 
completed a long trek and was going into operations, 
which, if successful, would certainly entail unceasing 
and strenuous work by the horses ; consequently a vast 
amount of shoeing had to be done, waggons had to be 
repaired and strengthened, harness and saddlery to be 
overhauled, and certain arrangements made for allotting 
and carrying special equipment of various kinds. In 
addition liaison work had to be established by all the 
senior officers with the scattered brigades and divisions 
with which they had to operate, and the final settlement 
of plans had yet to be made with the leading divisions. 

When all this work is taken into account, it will be 
realised how insufficient was the remainder of one day 
to permit of that complete study of the many maps and 
photographs, of the books of topographical and general 
information, and of the operation orders of all the various 
neighbouring units, which in a modern battle alone can 
ensure that cavalry shall fully and instantly exploit the 
fleeting opportunities of a temporary breach in the 
hostile lines. 

_ The primary orders issued to the Regiment were quite 
unsuited to secure efficient cavalry work on the con- 
templated front in that terrain, but the Regiment was 
fortunate in being, for the first part of the operations, 
under the immediate orders of a very able soldier, Briga- 
dier-General Bradford, V.C., M.C., who as soon as these 
defects were explained at once issued fresh instructions 
which permitted of proper concentration and co-ordina- 
tion of efforts. 

The object of the Cambrai operations was to gain a 
local success by a sudden attack at a point where the 
enemy did not expect it. The Germans had made con- 
siderable concentrations to counter our threats in 
Flanders, and it was thought unlikely that he could 
bring reinforcements of any size to the Cambrai sector 
for at least forty-eight hours. But the one condition of 
success was the maintenance of secrecy. 

The terrain afforded adequate cover for the movement 
of troops, and the substitution of tanks for the usual 
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artillery preparation was to crown the surprise. The 
infantry was to follow closely in the wake of the tanks 
and a large force of cavalry was in readiness to exploit 
any success. 

After breaking through the enemy’s defence system, 
the immediate objective of the battle was to secure the 
Bourlon Ridge to the north, and establish a good flank 
position in the direction of Cambrai. It was considered 
that, if this line could be established, the attack would 
be well placed to develope the situation further towards 
the Sensée river and the north-west. 

At 6.20 a.m. on the 20th without any previous artillery 
bombardment, while subsidiary attacks and demonstra- 
tions were made to the south and north, tanks and 
infantry attacked on a front of about six miles, from a 
point east of Gonnelieu to the Canal du Nord opposite 
Hermies. 

The Regiment (less the “ A’’ Squadron attached to the 
51st Division) was under the direct orders of the 186th 
Brigade of the 62nd Division. This Division had been 
allotted the tasks of (1) capturing Havrincourt village 
and the ridge between Flesquiéres and the Canal du Nord, 
(2) of capturing Graincourt and Anneux, (3) of eventually 
seizing Bourlon and the ridge on which it lies. The 186th 
Brigade was held back in task (1), and was to leap-frog 
over the other brigade to effect task (2). 

Besides the duties of general reconnaissance and inter- 
brigade and inter-divisional liaison, the special tasks 
assigned to the regiment were (1) to seize any opportunity 
to pass through between Flesquiéres and Graincourt and 
capture Anneux from the south-east, (2) when (1) had 
been accomplished to endeavour to take Bourlon village 
should an opportunity occur, or, should that be im- 
possible, to carry out all possible reconnaissance that 
might assist the infantry in the attainment of their 
objective, (3) generally to act with the 186th Brigade as 
advance guard to the 62nd Division after it had achieved 
its first task. 

At 6.20 a.m. the tanks suddenly launched forth from 
their covered positions. Protected from hostile artillery 
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by smoke barrages they tore great lanes through the 
German wire. Trenches were crushed in, machine-gun 
posts smashed up, and the enemy’s infantry put to flight 
or driven into their dug-outs. Hard behind, rushing along 
the lanes in the wire, followed the eager, elated infantry, 
mopping up the Boches in dug-out or concrete post, and 
pressing on in an irresistible wave towards the support 
lines. 

From the position in the north-eastern corner of Hav- Zhe capture of 
rincourt Wood from which the C.O. with General Bradford 
watched the advance, it became apparent about 10.30 
a.m., that the 62nd Division had captured the village 
of Havrincourt, and had practically mastered the ridge 
north and north-east of it. The Regiment was, there- 
fore, brought from its first place of assembly at the south- 
western corner of the wood to a well covered spot at the 
south end of Shropshire Spur, almost due west of Tres- 
cault. 

Immediately it had arrived the C.O. hastened forward 
to the Flesquiéres-Havrincourt ridge to keep in touch 
with the situation in front. A gallop along the ridge 
from a point just west of Flesquiéres cemetery to a point 
a mile north of Havrincourt revealed the situation. On 
the right the 5lst Division were still fighting for Fles- 
quiéres in front of which several of our tanks had been 
knocked out of action by field guns on the edge of the 
village ; the cemetery was not yet completely occupied ; 
the right centre of the 62nd Division was making steady 
progress down the valley towards Graincourt and had 
already reached the “‘star’’ roads ; the left was rapidly 
pushing north from Havrincourt towards the Cambrai- 
Bapaume road. 

Three conditions might at any moment make feasible 
a cavalry sweep down the valley between Flesquiéres 
and Graincourt to the south-east of the latter village or 
to the south-east of Anneux :—(1) the capture of Fles- 
quiéres, (2) the absence of difficult wire belts or trenches, 
(3) the masking of Graincourt by a close and persistent 
infantry attack. Although Flesquiéres appeared to be 
still strongly held, and some enemy field guns were still 
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in position in its outskirts, there was then no reason to 
anticipate that its resistance would be prolonged against 
the gallant attacks of the 5ist Division. The environs 
of Graincourt might possibly be reached by the 62nd 
within an hour. There remained the danger of a bad 
zone of ground in the centre of the valley which might 
keep cavalry too long under fire to permit of the passage 
of a strength sufficient to carry its objective. The maps 
did not reveal very bad going; the air photographs did 
not suggest anything more of danger. It seemed likely 
then that all the above conditions necessary for a suc- 
cessful cavalry advance in this area might shortly 
materialise. Two orderlies were, therefore, sent off at 
once to bring the regiment up to a slight hollow beside 
the chapel on the Flesquiéres-Havrincourt road. Owing 
to the difficult going—the Germans had made some of 
their trenches extra big in order to defeat the tanks— 
it was not until close upon 12.30 p.m. that the Regiment 
reached the rendezvous. Some fire was directed upon 
it from Flesquiéres as it came forward but this only 
effected a few casualties among the horses. Meanwhile 
the C.O. had carried out a general reconnaissance between 
Flesquiéres and Graincourt to select a line of advance 
and the main objectives for detailed reconnaissance by 
patrols. 

In the direction of Graincourt it was clear no help 
could be given by a mounted force. The only approaches 
then available were, either by the north-west where 
there was not a scrap of cover near the village, or down 
the valley where deployment was almost impossible 
owing to a well-wired and trenched bank on the right, 
and wired fields on the left, with no cover under which 
dismounting might be effected. Further the whole of 
the slopes to the north-west or south-east of the village 
were swept by machine-gun fire, or by the field and two 
anti-tank guns, which still lay on the edge of the village. 
A gallop upon the south-east of Graincourt then meant 
a wide sweep to the south and this was impossible so 
long as Flesquiéres was held by the enemy. 

As soon as the Regiment reached the rendezvous by 
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the chapel patrols were despatched to make more de- Déificulty of 

; : . : e terrain. 
tailed reconnaissances, and, as the hostile artillery fire 
temporarily decreased in volume, a further advance was 
made up to the neighbourhood of the “star” roads 
(about half-way between Havrincourt and Graincourt). 
Here it was possible to scatter the troops about in hollows 
and sunken roads and keep the regiment in close support 
of its reconnoitring parties. The ground between the 
‘star’? roads and Flesquiéres offered very bad going 
to dismounted patrols and was impossible for mounted 
men. Consequently direct mounted communication 
between the left brigade of the 5lst Division and the 
Regiment had to sink into the valley south of Flesquiéres 
and pass the chapel north-east of Graincourt and thence 
follow the valley road towards the latter village. About 
1.45 p.m. a mounted patrol coming from the left brigade 
of the 5lst brought word that the Division expected to 
take Flesquiéres shortly but were suffering heavy casual- 
ties. Liaison patrols from the nearest companies of the 
51st also still brought hopeful news. 

Reconnaissances to the front revealed a network of 
small trip-wire obscured by the withered grasses of 
November and by the rank and blackened growths of 
thistle and dock and weeds which spring up so soon on 
arable land left derelict. A stronger trench system than 
that shown on the maps was also developed. It was now 
discovered that the misty weather that had prevailed for 
several weeks before the battle while it concealed our 
preparations had at the same time made it impossible 
to obtain good photographs. Consequently the maps 
were too often out of date as regards wire and trenches 
and it was necessary to reconnoitre with excessive caution 
where movement was contemplated over any open 
ground. 

During a personal reconnaissance towards Flesquiéres Skilful patrol 
the C.O. had noticed that the ground appeared to offer Bork by Lent. 
a good chance for a small quickly moving patrol to 
approach the west edge of the village. He therefore 
ordered Lieutenant Stein to reconnoitre the village by 
that route. This officer lead and directed his patrol with 
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great gallantry and skill and reached the streets of the 
village. He reported the front and the chateau at the 
north-west corner occupied strongly but the centre of the 
west side held but weakly. On the way to the village 
he had passed many dug-outs and had actually captured . 
a large party of Germans issuing from them, but not 
having enough men to convey them back, he had, per- 
force, to order them to march to our position, and chance 
some of our people picking them up as soon as they were 
out of range of his own rifles. Soon realising the weakness 
of the patrol the Boches seized the opportunity offered 
by a trench to drop below ground and escape. 

Flesquiéres was outside the area of the 62nd Division 
and it was contrary to the instructions given to the 
regiment to engage in any attack on a position before 
the 186th Brigade should call upon it to try and press 
through against Anneux. Therefore the line of trenches 
to the west of Flesquiéres which would have to be taken 
to guard the flank of a move against that village could 
not be attacked without direct permission. Information 
of the position was sent to the units on the right but 
unfortunately the battalion on the immediate right was 
one of the 62nd Division which had got out of its place 
during the advance and was anticipating a move to its left. 

A fine rain had now set in and it was becoming difficult. 
to distinguish objects at any distance but at times there 
appeared to be movements of the enemy backward 
towards a line Bois de L’Orival-Graincourt. There was 
also a lull in the fire from the front that possibly indi- 
cated a withdrawal of guns. The C.O. therefore deter- 
mined to press attention in that direction. A patrol 
under Lieutenant Tutt made a determined effort to find 
a line through the enemy trenches to the north-east. It 
carried out its task with great courage and dash but only 
succeeded in establishing the fact that the enemy still 
occupied a strong and continuous line on the further edge 
of the slope. Although Lieutenant Tutt and his second- 
in-command, Sergeant Barry, were severely wounded 
they both made full and valuable reports before being 
removed from the field. 
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Although no definite news was yet to hand that the 
5ist could not take Flesquiéres, appearances from the 
west side of the village suggested that this was the case. 
The various communication patrols which had been sent 
to the nght brought back very conflicting stories from 
the company and battalion commanders, but progress 
seemed to have ceased. 

Deciding that it was probable that there was a definite enter of 
check to the 5lst at Flesquieres and doubtful if there cation. 
would arise for some time an opportunity for a dash upon 
Anneux, the C.O. determined to see the Brigadier in 
person and ascertain if permission could be obtained for 
a flank attack on Flesquiéres. Unfortunately the 
Brigadier had left his H.Q. to make a personal recon- 
naissance on his Graincourt front and a search there 
failed to trace him owing to a further move. Returning 
to the regiment the C.O. now approached the battalion 
of the 62nd Division on his right rear to see if co-operation 
could be arranged for an attack on Flesquiéres from the 
west. Unfortunately that battalion having just received 
orders to move at once to the north-west of Graincourt 
was already en route and unable to render any assist- 
ance. 

Before the left brigade of the 5lst Division could be 
approached orders arrived for the regiment to fall back 
to the neighbourhood of Havrincourt for the night and 
to be ready to move before dawn. Having indicated the 
position of the billets, and the state of readiness to be 
maintained during the night, the C.O. sent off the regi- 
ment under Major MacDonald, but anxiety about the 
right flank of the brigade prompted him to make another 
personal reconnaissance before nightfall of the right flank 
and the Graincourt situation. As he was approaching 
the infantry outposts on the east of Graincourt General 
Bradford came out of the village and took him to a point 
looking towards Anneux. The General stated that his 
infantry patrols reported that Anneux was not held in 
any strength, and that the enemy were, apparently, re- 
treating from the neighbourhood. It was true, he ad- 
mitted, that his men could not yet get forward where a 
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line of straggling cottages extended from the village to 
Bourlon Wood, but his patrols were, he said, confident 
‘ that there was no great force on the south side. He 

suggested that cavalry might rush the place if the in- 
formation was correct, and directed that the regiment 
should be brought up from Havrincourt and make an 
attempt to take Anneux. 

General In view of the facts that it would be dusk before the 

Bradford's ; : : 

instructions. leading squadron could arrive, so that no satisfactory 
reconnaissance could be made prior to the attack; that 
there was a vast quantity of wire of every kind about, 
which made it almost impossible to move quietly ; and 
that the approaches to the village were so limited and 
confined by enclosures that it would only be possible to 
advance on a narrow front, he agreed that there was. 
little hope of success if the village was held in any 
strength. He therefore gave instructions that if stout 
resistance was met with, and it appeared unlikely that 
the village could be forced in the dark by two squadrons, 
the Regiment should fall back to Graincourt for the night 
and attack at dawn. 

As far as darkness and wire would permit, a hurried 
reconnaissance of Anneux was made while the Regiment. 
was being summoned. The village appeared stoutly 
built, and if treated as the enemy had treated Graincourt, | 
it would undoubtedly be a regular warren of dug-outs. 
The chief supports seemed to be along the Cambrai- 
Bourlon road just south of the wood. On the south- 
eastern side there did not appear to be any strong enemy 
post, and as far as could be gathered no enemy had been 
recently seen on this flank. To the north ran a strong 
line of cottages with hedges and enclosures around them 
which effectually prevented a flank attack on this side. 
An attack from the south-east therefore seemed to offer 
the best chance of success. 


Dispostifons = Tt was nearly dark and the rain was falling heavily 
Anneux. when the leading squadron—* B’’—came up. As the “C”’ 


Squadron was reported to be following close behind it was 
decided to begin the attack and take advantage of what 
little light was still left. The squadron leader (temporarily 
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Captain Ling ; Major MacDonald being behind him with 
‘“C”’) and the troop leaders were taken to the best point 
of view and the plan explained to them. Captain Ling 
was to attack in front while Lieutenant Pinckney at- 
tacked from the south-east side. Lieutenant Stein was 
to move forward with his troop on the north side of the 
village and endeavour to get into such a position as 
would command the road from Bourlon Wood to Anneux 
so as to cut off the village from its supports on that side. 
The *‘C” Squadron was to be in support, ready to follow 
up the flank or frontal attack, and arrangements were 
made as far as possible for intercommunication. 

As soon as the attack developed, it was discovered that 
the enemy were in considerable strength, and evidently 
intended to hold on. Darkness and gardens and en- 
closures forced the attacking parties on to paths and 
these were all covered by strong posts and machine guns. 
Captain Ling reported it was impossible to press on 
without heavy losses, and that in his opinion it would 
be difficult to succeed with the force at the C.O.’s 
disposal. 

Lieutenant Pinckney who had managed his advance 
very cleverly had meanwhile got a foothold on the south- 
eastern edge. He was trying to push on into the village 
but was met by Germans at the entrance of many dug- 
outs and could not clear these or the cottages he passed 
without bombs. Matters became a little complicated at 
this time by one of the infantry reliefs, ignorant of the 
situation, opening fire upon King Edward’s Horse. 
Heavy firing could be heard from Lieutenant Stein’s 
party. Going forward to observe the C.O. concluded 
that in the dark it was hopeless to pursue the attack 
further so ordered a retirement. Two prisoners who 
were brought away indicated that the enemy had a 
considerable force still in the village. 

As the right flank of the leading brigade was rather 
dangerously situated owing to the failure of the 5lst 
Division to take Flesquiéres, the Hotchkiss-gun detach- 
ments of the regiment were pushed out to strengthen the 
infantry posts on that flank and the rest of the regiment 
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was drawn back to Graincourt and kept in readiness at 
the south and south-eastern corners of the village. 

Lieutenant Stein’s party did not get in until after 
midnight, and reported having done heavy execution 
among the enemy moving to support Anneux. 

Upon one occasion about fifteen Boches came in a 
compact body down a hollow lane from the edge of 
Bourlon Wood. In obedience to orders and with ad- 
mirable coolness and judgment the corporal in charge 
of the Hotchkiss withheld his fire until the enemy were 
within ten yards. Then suddenly opening upon them 
he destroyed the whole group in three or four well aimed 
bursts. 

The work of this troop afforded a good example of what 
can be done by a small party when it is well handled. 
By constantly changing their position and carefully 
avoiding any unnecessary movement or noise they were 
able to alarm the enemy, cause him considerable losses 
and effectually prevent his reinforcements from reaching 
Anneux by this line of approach. 

All preparations were made for a fresh attack in the 
morning, and patrols were sent out about one hour 
before dawn, but before they had reported orders were 
received from the 186th Brigade to make no move because 
a force of tanks had been allotted the task of clearing 
Anneux and the south-west corner of Bourlon Wood. 
The early morning patrols reported Anneux still strongly 
held, and an enemy trench line to be established north 
of the Cambrai-Bapaume road. One of these patrols 
brought back with them a prisoner belonging to a division 
which had, he said, been detrained at Cambrai the 
previous night; a tribute to the speed with which the 
German Staff had sent up reinforcements. 

In the morning the tank force supported by two 
brigades of infantry attacked from Anneux on the right 
to the Sugar Factory on the left, and after considerable 
fighting captured the village and pushed the line forward 
to the edge of Bourlon Wood and thence to a point about 
three quarters of a mile north of the Sugar Factory. 
Bourlon Wood was held in such strength, and with so 
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many machine guns, that little impression could be made 
upon it. About 8 a.m. the 11th Hussars joined the 62nd 
Division, and the mounted reconnaissance and liaison 
duties were now shared by them. 

As a heavy bombardment of the village began about 
9 a.m. the main body of the regiment was moved to a 
hollow to the north-west. 

During this day there was no scope for anything more 
than patrolling and liaison duties, and before dusk orders 
came for the regiment to fall back to billets at Havrin- 
court for the night. As close and heavy fighting con- 
tinued on the edges of Bourlon Wood all next day there 
was no call for cavalry work. 

On the 23rd the 32nd Division was relieved by the 40th 
and the regiment was transferred to the latter, but as 
for the next few days close hard fighting was maintained 
in Bourlon Wood and in and around Bourlon village, 
liaison and reconnaissance duties were all that were 
demanded of the cavalry. During these days, however, 
much useful work was done by the regiment in repairing 
the roads and in marking the cross-country track. 

About 6.30 p.m. on the 27th, the Regiment was ordered K-E.27. joins 

So : ; ; 4th Cavalry 
to join the 4th Dismounted Cavalry Brigade in Bourlon Brigade. 
Wood. It marched from Havrincourt at 7.30 p.m. At 
the entrance to Bourlon Wood it came under a heavy 
barrage, but being well scattered among the big trees 
suffered few casualties. It was ordered to remain in 
support throughout the night and a position just a little 
way east of the chalet in the centre of the wood was 
‘selected. There was here a steep ridge which gave ex- 
cellent protection from the continuous heavy bombard- 
ment. Later on this day, parties from the regiment took 
back to the advanced dressing station a large number 
of casualties whom it had been found impossible to 
remove for the past forty-eight hours. 

During both night and day the regimental medical 
officer, Captain Tobin, R.A.M.C.,’ did much fine work 
under a very heavy shell fire, not only among the regi- 


i. Captain Tobin was awarded the Military Cross for this action. 
R 
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mental casualties but also among those of neighbouring 
infantry units whose numbers defied the efforts of their 
own Medical Officers. Regardless of a bombardment 
that at times was of hurricane force he worked with 
untiring energy at the dressing of the wounded and at 
the organization of bearer parties to evacuate the casual- 
ties from the chalet to the advanced dressing station at 
the Sugar Factory. 

The fury of the enemy’s attack having somewhat 
abated, and the 47th Division having come up in relief, 
King Edward’s Horse were ordered back to Havrincourt. 

Throughout these operations in spite of all difficulties, 
in spite of the state of the roads, of the congestion and 
confusion of the traffic, and in spite of the bad weather, 
the regimental transport under Lieutenant D. K. Cameron 
had never failed to bring up all necessary supplies. No 
horse had less than 10lbs. of corn a day and a good hay 
ration, and every man had a full ration. 

On the 30th orders came from the [Vth Corps for the 
regiment to return to Villers-au-Flos. As the hostile 
bombardment at this time was very heavy the Regiment 
was sent off in small detachments, and ordered to keep 
clear as far as possible of roads and rendezvous at Villers- 
au-Flos. Headquarters moved last and as the C.Q. 
moved up Shropshire Spur he noticed a fierce attack by 
German aeroplanes upon two of our kite balloons which 
were soon in flames. This was followed by an intensive 
bombardment of the most violent nature which burst 
out all along the line from Bourlon ridge to the far south- 
east, but smoke shells on top of a mist made it difficult 
to descry developments on the front. Touching the road 
at Metz-en-Couture he noticed many stragglers and much 
confusion, and saw a brigade of Guards turning out, but 
several officers, including two staff officers, who were 
asked what news there was, said they had no knowledge 
of anything extraordinary but that there were rumours 
of a heavy German attack somewhere. No suggestion 
of the actual facts having been made Regimental Head- 
quarters proceeded on its way across country and only 
heard of the great enemy counter attack on reporting to 
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the IVth Corps at Villers-au-Flos. Had the situation 
been revealed the regiment might at that time have 
easily been collected and have been most useful in re- 
pelling the enemy’s attack on Gouzeancoutrt. 

The “ A ’’ Squadron however had passed the previous eda 2 
night in Metz and having heard of the situation from 3%adron at 
various stragglers reported to the 2nd Division at Ytres 
and were kept in hand by that Division (IVth Corps 
confirming) for the night. No opportunity however 
arose for utilising the services of that squadron and they 
followed the regiment to Authie. This squadron had 
been, as narrated above, attached to the 5lst Division 
upon the commencement of the battle. Their role upon 
the first day was (1) to maintain liaison between the 51st 
Division and the Ist Cavalry Division, (2) to be ready 
to send patrols on Cantaing and Anneux, (3) in certain 
eventualities to cover the advance of the 154th Brigade 
upon Fontaine-Notre-Dame. Owing, however, to the 
failure of the attack upon Flesquiéres the squadron had 
little to do that day and passed the night at Metz-en- 
Couture. On the 21st they followed the Division after the 
capture of Flesquiéres and during the next two days did 
much useful patrolling and liaison work. On the evening 
of the 23rd the squadron was sent to relieve a squadron 
of the Queen’s Bays in the line at Cantaing and remained 
in occupation of this portion of the line until relieved on 
the 25th by the 11th Motor Machine-Gun Battery. On 
the 26th after leaving with the Guards Division, which 
had relieved the 5lst, certain patrols for liaison and 
reconnaissance, the squadron went back to Metz. Here 
they remained until the 30th, when in compliance with 
orders, they left to rejoin the regiment at Villers-au-Flos. 
The squadron leader, however, hearing from various 
stragglers of the German break-through reported to the 
2nd Division at Ytres and was retained by that Division 
with the permission of the Corps, for the next twenty- 
four hours, after which he rejoined the regiment. 

On the arrival of the regiment at Villers-au-Flos orders 
were received to stand by on three-quarters of an hour’s 
notice and for two days this state of readiness was main- 
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tained. The IVth Corps was now relieved and sent into 
rest and the regiment accompanied it, moving on the 
2nd December to Authie. After several days of complete 
rest, save for necessary work on billets and stables, a 
course of training was arranged and proceeded with until 
orders were issued to prepare to entrain for Italy. 

The Regiment was ordered to parade near Authie on 
the 12th December for the G.O.C. IVth Corps who 
came to present Military Medals awarded for gallant 
conduct in action to Lance-Corporals C. F. W. Ross, 
S. J. Payne and H. C. Krogh’. 

After presenting the medals Sir Charles Woolcombe 
thanked the regiment for the useful work it had done 
during the recent operations and announced that he had 
received excellent reports and much commendation of 
its work from all the commanders under whom it had 
served during the battle of Cambrai. 

On the 15th December the regiment was entrained at 
Doullens and left France by the Mediterranean route for 
the Italian front. 


1. Acting Lieut.-Col. G. G. Russell was awarded the D.S.O. for the 
admirable manner in which he handled the regiment during these 


operations. 


The following incidents are furnished by the O.C. ‘‘ A ’? Squadron :— 

1. On November 21st Gen. Buchanan was unable to secure inform- 
ation of the situation near Cantaing. Lieut. Linton took out a 
mounted patrol and sent in quick and very good information. 

2. On the same day Gen. Buchanan wanted information about 
Anneux. Sergt. Mugford was sent with a patrol. When approaching 
the village he was stopped by an infantry officer, who told him that it 
was impossible to go on. He, however, refused to stop, and galloped 
on under a hot fire. When near the village he dismounted and entered 
on foot with our infantry, who were storming it, found out the situa- 
tion and came back to report verbally to Gen. Buchanan. A cavalry 
Staff Officer who was present said, in all his experience, he had never 
heard a better verbal report. Sergt. Mugford was awarded the 
Military Medal for this reconnaissance. 

3. At the end of the battle, ‘‘A’’ Squadron reported to the 2nd 
Division. Major Furse detached Sergt. Vincent, at the General’s re- 
quest, with 15 men to maintain communication, as the wires were cut. 
Their record was remarkable. They kept touch, mainly mounted, 
between the 99th and 5th Brigades, and Graincourt and Demicourt in 
the Moeuvres sector, and between these and advanced Div. H.Q. at 
Hermies from Nov. 30th to Dec. 6th. Every single message got through, 
though the area was under very heavy and continuous fire, as 1t was one 
of the hot corners of the Boche counter attack. One day when all the 
wires were cut, they kept up the whole of the communications with 
the 5th Brigade. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


On December 15th, 1917, the regiment entrained at The Reinet 
Doullens for a destination rumoured variously to be fabian front. 
Italy, Palestine, Salonica or India; even those who had 
seen the orders for Italy had moments of uncertainty 
when they thought of the move to “ Fourth Army training 
area ’’ which ended in the battle of Cambrai. The Regi- 
ment entrained in three trains, the ‘“‘B’’ Squadron in the 
first, H.Q. and the “‘A”’ in the second and the “‘C ”’ in the 
third. The entrainment was effected in sharp frost and 
the first portion of the journey was intensely cold. The 
route, however, was via Marseilles and Ventimiglia and 
the journey along the Mediterranean coast proved warm 
and comfortable, so much so that the horses sweated 
freely in the trucks. Shortly before reaching Toulon, 
when starting from a halt, the train carrying H.Q. and 
the “‘ A ’’ Squadron parted in the middle owing to the end 
of one horse truck pulling out; as the train was then 
standing on a slight incline the rear portion began to 
run backwards, but was brought to a stand by the 
presence of mind of one of the N.C.O.’s. This man had 
railway experience, and he climbed back to the brake 
van and applied the brakes. 

The four horses in the broken end of the truck took 
the matter with the philosophy of the troop horse of 
experience ; one remained in the truck; one rested on 
the buffers, while two trotted along the permanent way 
after the train. None were hurt. 

On arrival at San Pietro D’Arena, near Genoa, an ee 
Italian interpreter came to the officers’ compartment and 
stated in Italo-American that the Colonel-Commandant 
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requested the company of the C.O. and officers at the 
station restaurant. Such officers as could be awakened 
thereupon accompanied the C.O. thither and were wel- 
comed by the Commandant in a long speech interpreted, 
and interrupted, by the Interpreter into American, after 
which all drank coffee and cognac and remarked “ Viva 
Italia ’’ or “‘ Viva Ingliterra ’’ whenever the conversation 
flagged. 

The C.Q. then rose and replied by a speech in French 
in which frequent references to Solferino and Magenta pro- 
duced enthusiastic applause and necessitated more cognac. 

After some three-quarters of an hour of this the C.OQ. 
suggested that, loth as he was to tear himself away from 
such congenial society, the train must really proceed ; 
to this the Commandant replied by sending his orderly 
officer to order the train to wait another half-hour. A 
second attempt some time later had a similar result. 

Each officer had a large nosegay of carnations placed 
before him and on the assurance of the transport officer, 
the regimental authority on Italy, that it was the correct 
thing to do, all placed these in the breasts of their jackets, 
and on the final departure the floral procession down 
the platform, with the C.O. arm-in-arm with the affec- 
tionate Commandant, was a spectacle none of those 
present will ever forget. 

During the subsequent Journey up to Campo San 
Piero the weather grew steadily colder, and the detrain- 
ment there was effected in a snowstorm which was followed 
by a period of intense frost. The five days’ journey was 
enjoyed by all ranks but the variations in temperature 
encountered resulted in the loss of some horses from 
inflammation of the bowel. After detrainment the regi- 
ment moved to billets in and near Monastiero. 

By the time the regiment had joined its new Corps 
{the XIth commanded by Lieut.-General Sir R. Haking) 
the situation on the Italian front had mended. In fact 
it had become tranquil. The French had rushed down 
several divisions ; the British Army in France had con- 
tributed two Corps with General Sir H. Plumer to 
command them. 
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By the direction of the XIth Corps the regiment now 
carried out a series of reconnaissances in the mountains 
south of a line Monte Rubio-Monte Caina with the fol- 
lowing objects :— 

(1). To decide upon the best lines which the Corps 
Mounted Troops could occupy west of Brenta to cover 
any retirement of the British forces southwards from 
Monte Rubio-Monte Caina. 

(2). To report upon the fords of the Brenta south of 
Bassano and the approaches thereto and upon what 
work was required to make good communication 
between two forces operating on both banks of the 
Brenta below Bassano-Marostica southwards to a point 
west of Rosa. 

After a short period at Monastiero, the XIth Corps was 
. moved further into the plain of Venetia, and took over 
the front on the Piave River. This brought King 
Edward’s Horse into billets amongst the vineyards that 
surround Treviso. In these pleasant surroundings the 
regiment spent two months. With the exception of 
occasional night bombing by a flight of Gothas that the 
Germans had marooned at Gorizia when they withdrew 
their more active help from their allies, there was no war, 
and all ranks in King Edward’s Horse, waxed fat in the 
good and peaceful billets of a land that for the moment 
was overflowing with “milk and honey.” The Italian 
peasants had not as yet learned to profiteer at the 
expense of their British Allies. 

The Headquarters of the XIth Corps were established 
at Merlengo. The XIth Corps Cyclist Corps Head-* 
quarters and the “‘B’”’ and the “C’’ Squadrons, King 
Edward’s Horse, at Ponzano; the “A” Squadron at 
Paderno. These three places were all within a few 
furlongs of each other, Ponzano being about five miles 
from the considerable town of Treviso. 

Early in 1918 Colonel James rejoined from sick leave. 
‘Captain H. F. Creswick also returned to the active 
regiment from the Reserve. The squadrons, therefore, 
‘were now commanded as follows :—‘‘A’’ Squadron, 
Major Furse; “ B’” Squadron, Major MacDonald; and 
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°C” Squadron, Captain Creswick. The Cyclists were 
not incorporated in a Corps Mounted Troops formation 
as they had been in the [Vth Corps. The anti-aircraft 
defences, however, were placed under the O.C. King 
Edward’s Horse, and the Cyclist Company had to furnish 
four of the machine-gun posts out of eight established 
for the defence of the Corps Headquarter area. It is 
interesting to record that during one of the Boche air- 
raids a Gotha was brought down by machine-gun fire 
and was forced to land quite close to the General’s billet. 
Corporal Saunders of ““B’’ Squadron was positive that 
his gun group had brought this enemy down. It is 
possible, however, that it was “shot down” by the 
defences established from the King Edward’s Horse 
orderly room. The two Boche officers were unhurt, and 
surrendered on the following morning. 

In the matter of their association with the XIth Corps, 
the regiment had fallen upon very happy days. The 
Corps commander had known the commanding officer 
for very many years, moreover in the past, as has already 
been pointed out in this narrative, he had been associated 
with the regiment when it was commanded by Colonel 
Henry Fortescue. Furthermore, shortly after Colonel 
James returned to command the unit, Major Russell joined 
the Corps “G”’ Staff as acting G.S.O. 3. This made things 
easier than they might have been, if the regiment had 
to deal with entire strangers. General J. Brind the 
B.G.G.S., and General A. F. Green the D.A. and Q.M.G. 
on Sir Richard Haking’s Staff were both broad minded 
and sympathetic staff officers. There was besides always 
a feeling of comradeship throughout the Corps, for which 
the Corps Commander himself was responsible. 

The Headquarters Mess of King Edward’s Horse in- 
cluded during its stay at Ponzano, Colonel Sir Harry 
Waechter, the Area Commandant, and Lieut.-Colonel 
H. L. Acland-Troyte, Town Major, the former was good 
company and generosity itself, the latter a very gallant 
English gentleman, who though not fit for active com- 
mand owing to the stresses of his campaign in Meso- 
potamia, was destined to die a soldier’s.death at St. 
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Venant in April when the Boche northern attack 
developed. 

The changes in the officers’ personnel in Italy included as 
besides Captain Creswick the arrival of the following 2nd Reserve. ~ 
Lieutenants from the reserve unit in Dublin :—A. J. 
McIntosh, R. O’H. Giles, J. W. Patell, E. H. Fisher, 
W. EK. Gilbert and R. A. B. Hunter. Lieutenant I. 
McBean left the unit on appointment to the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

While at Ponzano the regimental headquarters were 
visited by Mr. Ward Price, the war correspondent of the 
Daily Mail. Mr. Ward Price’s brother had been in the 
regiment. Shortly after mobilisation he was commissioned 
in the Royal Horse Guards, and transferred to the Royal 
Flying Corps. He was killed later in an air fight. It 
may be said here that Mr. Ward Price was the only 
war correspondent that ever came near the regiment 
during its four years in France and Italy. 

The 5th Division being in the line on the Piave, in view 
of possible operations, the “ A’’ Squadron was detailed 
to operate under its orders. A passing excitement 
was caused by the Italians offering a championship prize 
for the best tug-of-war team, to compete at some athletic 
meeting in Rome. The average weight of King Edward’s 
Horse being so high it was thought that a regimental 
team could be produced, which if it could not win the 
prize might at least pull itself as far as Rome and the 
fleshpots of southern civilisation. Mr. Hatton, the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major, took the training of this 
team in hand, and the twelve heavy colonials passed the 
sunny afternoons in an orchard at Ponzano pulling 
against a pliant pear tree. Unfortunately the team when 
it met a handy Highland side two-thirds its weight, was 
defeated at the 5th Divisional sports, by a trick. The 
burly bushrangers of King Edward’s Horse, were over 
the line before they had even placed their weight upon 
the rope. Rome was, therefore, denied the pleasure of 
entertaining them. 

It was a matter of more than passing interest to see Life in the 
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globe, settled in amongst the Italian peasantry. There 
were now in the ranks a very considerable number of 
men from the Latin States of America. These men spoke 
Spanish, and between Spanish and Italian the language 
chasm is to some extent bridged. But the majority when 
they first arrived could only make themselves understood 
by signs. Yet in an incredibly short time the men were 
in the best rapport in all the billets. The main trouble, 
however, as far as discipline was concerned, was the 
potency of the vino-rosso, and the ease and frequency 
with which the cabaret-owners substituted brandy when 
‘ the red wine began to pall. 

The Regiment had barely arrived in Italy when rumour, 
wafted up from the base in Rouen, foreshadowed the 
equipment of the unit in khaki drill and helmets. This 
meant Salonica, Palestine or Turkey: the rumour had 
barely circulated, when the C.O. was warned that the 
XIth Corps was to return to the Western Front in France. 
It was commonly believed in Italy at the time, that when 
the exigencies of the western front demanded the return 
of some of the Allied Troops,! that the Italian Govern- 
ment petitioned that the British might remain, and that 
the French reinforcement be returned. There was little 
love lost between the Italians and their last named _ ally. 
Be this as it may the definite orders for King Edward’s 
Horse to entrain for a five days’ journey arrived on 
March 7th. 

The relurnto Three days later the H.Q. and “A” Squadron en- 
trained at Treviso to return to France. The “B” and 
the “CC” Squadrons followed on succeeding days. The 
journey to Italy had been made by way of the Cote d’ Azur, 
the return was by way of Modane-St. Michel. The des- 
tination was Aire, as the XIth Corps was directed back 


1. It may be of interest to state here that on February 9th Colonel 
James met in Padua, Signor Barzini, the distinguished correspondent 
of the Corriere della sera. Barzini, who was always one of the best 
informed men in Italy, told Colonel James that it was certain that the 
Germans would open a heavy offensive on the western front in France 
during March, and that this attack would be aimed, in the first in- 
stance, at the point of juncture between the French and British Armies. 
This was not guess work, nor was it intelligent surmise ; it was definite 
information. 
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to its old sector, the Givenchy-Festhubert front. The 
journey was interesting, as the route lay via Chalons, 
teeming with Americans, and the new lateral communi- 
cation that was behind the British front via Achiet-le- 
grand—a communication which within a fortnight of 
the passage of the regiment was to be lost to the enemy. 
The “A” and the “C” Squadrons arrived at their 
destinations without adventure. The ‘“B”’ Squadron 
was not so fortunate. It was the victim of the habitual 
carelessness of the French railway pointsmen and on the 
Modane side of the St. Michel station the mail train, in 
which were the Corps Commander and the chiefs of his 
executive staff, collided with the rear of the “B”’ 
Squadron troop train. Two N.C.O.’s and one man! were 
killed and seven men injured. Two horses were killed 
and one only injured, though twenty-two were mixed 
up in the wreckage of trucks. 

The French railway authorities treated the misad- ee He 
venture with callous indifference, and pointed with a ) 
shrug of the shoulders to the new graves of 300 of their 
own poilus, whom, a few weeks previously, had been 
sacrificed in similar circumstances. On the other hand 
the local civil and military authorities were most sympa- 
thetic and helpful, as was the Gestinuaire de |’ Hopital 
Complementaire, No. 56 Modane, M. J. Dauteroche, who 
was quickly on the scene of the accident with motor 
ambulances, and who arranged for the funeral of the 
victims. The funeral was attended by all the civil and 
military dignitaries of the town. Major MacDonald left 
an officer and a detachment to bring on the twenty-two 
horses, a8 soon as new transport was secured. He himself 
and the rest of his squadron were able to proceed when 
the funeral had been held. 

The Regiment went into billets at Mazinghem and 
Lillette about three miles outside Aire. There were good 
billets for officers and men, but there was little cover for 
the horses. The Corps had gone back into its old head- 


1. Lance-Corporals F. Jones and W. Smith; Private G. F. 
Buchanan. Corporal Smith had been band sergeant before the war, 
and Buchanan was a policeman from the China Coast. 
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quarters at the Hinges chateau just outside Bethune. 

Headquarters and the “A’’ Squadron arrived at 

Mazinghem on the 15th March. Lieutenant Hope with 

the rear party from the “ B” Squadron arrived on the 

18th on which date the regiment was complete in 

billets. 

March,1918. §$The middle weeks of March, in France in 1918, were 
days of tension. There was a general feeling of uneasiness. 
Everyone, even the rank and file, knew that a great 
German effort was impending, but none seemed certain 
where the blow might fall. There were matters, how- 
ever, at Mazinghem, that were of more profound interest. 
The return from Italy had brought the unit again into 
the ken of the official economisers in horseflesh. The 
commanding officer received information from the Corps 
that the regiment was to be dismounted, and converted 
into a Cyclist Battalion. The news was received in a 
spirit something akin to despair. Every energy, every 
thought of officers and men had been to train themselves 
and the unit as a mounted regiment and to defeat the 
difficulties with which the development of modern 
warfare had entangled the philosophy of the horse 
soldier. No mounted unit during the war spent more 
collective thought and study on these problems, or had 
achieved a higher standard of success. And here it was 
all blasted by a single G.H.Q. firman. By one stroke of 
the pen the regiment was to be deprived of its horses and 
reduced to the actual futility of cyclists. 

But there is many a slip “ ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 

On March 2Ist the enemy attacked in grim earnest and 
in overpowering weight, and the higher estate were 
brought down to a condition of warfare which was remote 
from the false theories they had been piling up for five ~ 
years behind entrenchments. The horse soldier was 
again to have a value. But this is anticipating. 

hadisheg On March 21st the great Ludendorff attack was 

ore launched against the British Fifth Army in the vicinity 
of St. Quentin. The attack in its development included 
the right wing of the British Third Army, in and about 
Arras. The XIth Corps was now in ‘the British First 
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Army, which army was not as yet implicated in the 
Boche operation. Thus during the first eight days while 
the Fifth Army was being run off its legs and the map 
at the same time, King Edward’s Horse went on steadily 
with its training. There were convenient ranges at 
Linghem, and a good training ground along the Wit- 
ternesse Ridge, which gave sufficient occupation for all 
ranks. 

The first communiqués from G.H.Q. in no way pre- 
pared anyone for the débacle which by March 24th had 
already set in. It is true that the official messages of the 
23rd and 24th were somewhat pedantic in their explana- 
tion of the various zones into which the Intelligence 
Branch divided the battle. It was explained that the 
forward zone was only lightly held, and that its abandon- 
ment to the enemy had no significance; that the real 
decision would be found in the battle zone. Then stray 
lorry-drivers arriving from the south, watered their 
lorries in the Mazinghem stream, and themselves in the 
local estaminet. These palmers from the south told of 
the Fifth Army in retreat on the wrong side of the Somme ; 
of the vaunted’ battle zone long abandoned; of heavy 
artillery and aerodromes, and worse than all, in estaminet 
gossip, Field Force canteens and stores, overrun and 
captured by the Boche. All of which information was 
duly recapitulated by the orderly room sergeant on the 
following morning. So untruthful had been the com- 
muniqués, and so firm was the common belief in the 
French Divisions said to be held in reserve, that the 
commanding officer opined these beer-garden stories to 
be the machinations of the Boche intelligence, and the 
result of skilful enemy propaganda. As such they were 
reported to the Corps Intelligence, who pretended to 
pursue the case with fervour as an example of enemy 
propaganda. 

On the night of March 24th, however, sudden orders *-4.0- a 
arrived for the unit to move on the following morning Bellerive. 
to Bellerive, a village about two miles from Hinges, the 
Headquarters of the XIth Corps. Bellerive is a great 
straggling village in which it was difficult to find standings 
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for the horses, and impossible to billet except under 
great dispersion. The Regiment arrived at midday and 
before the commanding officer dismounted he was met 
by a motor-cyclist with a chit from the B.G.G.S. calling 
him immediately to Corps Headquarters. 

When the commanding officer reached the beautiful 
chateau at Hinges which was General Haking’s Head- 
quarters, General Brind did not disguise the seriousness 
of the situation which confronted the British Armies 
in the north. The Fifth Army had been overwhelmed 
in a disaster. Every available man had been hurried 
down to the Somme to avert the full penalty of an 
enemy break through. The British Intelligence now 
had information that a similar attack to the one that 
had driven the Fifth Army back fifty miles was pre- 
paring in the north. Everything pointed to the effort 
being made this self-same night. Half the Corps frontage 
was held by the 55th Division, the other half by a Por- 
tuguese Corps. The Portuguese formation was a weak 
element. Already it was in a state of mutiny. The 
officers were both inefficient and neglectful of their duties, 
when those duties included the front line. If, as was 
anticipated, the attack came that night King Edward’s 
Herse and the Cyclist Battalion would be sent up behind 
the Portuguese, to stiffen the defence. General Brind 
did not disguise the fact that in his opinion an attack 
on the Portuguese line would mean a break on that 
front. For this reason King Edward’s Horse was placed 
under orders to be ready to enter motor-lorries to convey 
it to the point threatened at half-an-hour’s notice. 

With billets as scattered as were those of the regiment 
at Bellerive, and owing to the fact that no lo1ry-road 
existed in the village, with the point of assembly at least 
a mile from the nearest of them, the notice ordered meant 
that the regiment had to bivouac alongside the lorry- 
park. On this occasion the necessity for action did not 
materialise. When the order came to “stand down” 
to two hours’ notice, instructions came from the General 
Staff that as the lorries were detailed it might be of value 
to practise the “manning” of one of the third line 
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defences. The regiment, therefore, was hustled up to 
Le Touret, one of the defences indicated. 

It is not known what spirit of optimism had pervaded 
the General Staffs of the various British Armies on the 
Western front, but it would appear from the definite 
testimony of the sector held by the XIth Corps, and 
from circumstantial evidence elsewhere, that the necessity 
for rearward defence lines had not been a prominent 
feature in the scheme of operations. In the sector with 
which this narrative is intimately concerned, the third 
line defences, for the most part, were the débris of earth- 
works erected in 1914-15 and untouched since the 
fighting of that period. It is true that a certain number 
of concrete machine-gun emplacements had been com- 
pleted in part of the area, and at one place—Les Huits 
Maisons—an engineer-supervised work of importance 
was of recent erection. But these were so isolated and 
disconnected that they were rather “‘ marooning ”’ traps 
than a comprehensive chain capable of a sustained 
defence. 

Amongst these intermittent works there were in the 
course of construction a number of concrete “ fortlets ”’ 
at about 1000 yards’ interval. It is not known when 
these were begun, but by the time they were needed they 
had not reached a state of sufficient completion to be of 
other utility than artillery ranging targets—a utility for 
which, it is not to be presumed, they were designed. The 
general impression which a reconnaissance of this third 
line gave was, that, for many seasons the necessity of third 
line defences had not been considered, and when at the 
eleventh hour, the necessity asserted itself, the unfor- 
tunate unit detailed to fight the line, found that several 
theoretical systems of land defence had been experi- 
mented with only to be abandoned before completion. 
This of course may have been due to changes of policy 
in the conduct of warlike operations, the result of ex- 
perience bought upon other battlefields ; or to the want 
of continuity of thought which constant changes in 
directing personnel produces ; or, which is more likely, 
a strange belief that a Portuguese Corps would view 
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orders and instructions involving labour from the same 
angle as such encouragements to effort are viewed by a 
British formation. 

Frenzied Be this as it may, the “G”’ Staff of the Corps realised 

efforts to : : ; ‘ : 

repair the —- that in view of the great attack that was impending their 

ee reserve line trenches were in a parlous state. The Por- 
tuguese Division was more than a weak spot, it was a 
positive invitation to the enemy. It was due to be 
relieved and taken out of the line, but affairs had developed 
so disastrously down south, that there was no Division 
available with which to effect its relief. The Regiment 
was called upon to make a superhuman effort. It had 
to supply daily two-thirds of its strength as a working 
party to do such rapid restoration as was possible in the 
reserve trench system. All those who know this sector 
will realise in what state these trenches were after three 
years of lying fallow. Over and above these frenzied 
repairs the commanding officer was instructed to make 
a careful reconnaissance of the entire third line system, 
so that he and his officers might be familiar with them, 
and in a position to hold any point that might be 
necessary through enemy success in the forward area. 
It was fortunate that the enemy allowed this breathing 
space, as the knowledge which the commanding officer, 
his capable squadron leaders and troop officers gained 
during these ten days of threatened attack were of in- 
estimable value when the blow actually fell. 

ilonfon _ This was a period of real hard work, but even bodily 

the South. = fatigue could not modify the tension. The news from 
the south was now piecing itself together by other channels 
than the official communiqués. Sergeant-Major Chadwick 
of the “‘ A ’”’ Squadron, who had been on leave in Italy 
when the regiment had moved, now rejoined by way of 
Amiens. He had been in that scarred city when things 
were at their worst with the luckless Fifth Army, and 
his graphic description conveyed more than ten days of 
official messages. 

The situation being such the commanding officer found 

it necessary to recall Major Furse, Captain Cameron and 
Lieutenant Linton from leave in England. 
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There was a curious example of nervous suggestion in 
the regiment, bred of the situation. An instruction from 
the First Army came to the effect that the Boche were 
dropping “‘despondency agents’ by means of parachutes 
behind the British lines. All ranks were to be warned 
on the subject. One night the C.O. was awakened at 
about midnight with a report from the “ A’ Squadron, 
that Corporai Remmett, that squadron’s redoubtable 
cook, had seen a dark object like a parachute dropped 
from an enemy aeroplane. The squadron orderly officer 
and a picket had made a thorough search of the indicated 
zone, and every available man in the squadron billet 
had searched the country intervening between the horse 
lines and Robecq. The C.O. was sceptical, but in the 
morning reported the affair to the Corps “I” Branch. 
This started a fine hare. Intelligence officers from the 
Corps ; intelligence officers from the Army, and maybe 
intelligence officers from G.H.Q. flocked to the miserable 
hamlet of Bellerive, to interview Remmett. Remmett 
became a man of moment and his imagination improved 
to the measure of his inflated importance. But no 
evidence of the midnight flyer was forthcoming. The 
wizards of “I’’ Branch, great and small, withdrew and 
Remmett fell from his high estate, as in the excitement 
his mate was caught washing a vest in a squadron 
cooking-pot just at the psychological moment when the 
D.M.S. in all his glory, descended upon his cook-house 
to inspect. 

The cream of the whole incident lay in the fact that 
the original story of the Boche agents, circulated by the 
Army, had been an invention by the “‘I”’ wizards them- 
selves. For what purpose they had invented this fairy 
tale they did not disclose, nor would the lay mind be 
capable of grasping the import ; but they did inform the 
commanding officer that it was an invention, upon the 
understanding that the information was not to be promul- 
gated. Anyway the affair was a curious and to some 
extent valuable demonstration of the power of suggestion 
to the human mind during periods of mental strain. 

On April 2nd the regiment’s old friends the 51st Division 
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rapes tied m staggered up from the Marches of the Somme, where they 
had had a fearful dressing down by Ludendorff’s hordes. 
They were no longer commanded by General Harper. 
“Uncle ** Harper had been called upon during the great 
retreat to take over the command of the [Vth Corps, in 
somewhat dramatic circumstances. The regiment’s last 
close association with the 5lst had been at Cambrai. 
The next was not too pleasant, as Lieutenant Patell was 
the victim of a savage attack by four wild Highlanders 
in his billet in Bellerive. The men were in liquor, and 
the desperate experiences of the retreat were still strongly 
upon them. It was, however, an unpleasant incident 
which was never satisfactorily unravelled. 

All through this period the regiment was under orders. 
to turn out at either two hours or one hour’s notice 
according to the stringency of the intelligence reports. 
The operation orders for the emergency varied from time 
to time according to the troops that the Corps had avail- 
able. With the arrival of the 51st Division, the Corps 
operation orders were possible of more definite shape, 
though the 5lst Division, after its recent experiences 
down south was but an attenuated unit. It had lost 
nearly 50 per cent. of its effectives, and was in the course 
of being filled up to a limited degree with the rawest of 
drafts from the pool of Highland “ rookies ”’ at Rouen. 

The operation The Regiment was now ordered, when the impending 
attack opened to hold the works covering the Fosse and 
Vieille Chapelle bridges over the Lawe river and canal. 
These works were the Fosse bridgehead; the Huits 
Maisons reserve trench system and the Vieille Chapelle 
strong point. Under the combined operation orders of 
the X Vth and XIth Corps, troops from the former would 
hold Bout Deville, on the left of King Edward’s Horse, 
also Le Marais Farm, the latter as a bridgehead to the 
crossing of the Lawe river at Lock de la Rault. Under 
the XIth orders the Cyclist battalion would hold La 
Couture on the right of King Edward’s Horse. The actual 
frontage, therefore, for which King Edward’s Horse was 
responsible was 3000 yards. The length of this allotment 
is sufficient commentary upon the urgency of the case 
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and the paucity of the numbers at the disposal of the 
Corps. 

It must be clearly understood that the line here indi- 
cated was a matter of two miles in rear of the actual 
front line held by the Portuguese Corps. This Corps, 
as has already been stated, was due to be withdrawn, 
and its sector taken over by a British division. Owing to 
the difficulty of disentangling divisions from their com- 
mitments in the stupendous battle down south, and to 
the almost impossibility of bringing their attenuated 
formations up to even a pretended effective, the XIth 
Corps was not able to order the relief of the Portuguese 
in the line until the night of 9th/10th April. As a ten- 
tative measure, the two British Corps interested, the 
XVth and the XIth, had issued the operation orders 
with which this narrative is now concerned. These orders 
presumed that the Portuguese front if attacked would 
give way and be overrun. They, therefore, provided for 
a general extension right and left into the third line of 
defence with British troops in the hope that the Boche . 
might thus be held. 

It was a wise provision because the enemy attacked 
in the early morning of the 9th of April, no doubt in full 
knowledge of the fact that that was the Portuguese last 
night in the line. It seemed, at this period, that the 
Boche had as many paid spies among the Portuguese as 
they desired, and in a few hours knew the nature of every 
command order communicated to the Portuguese Head- 
quarters. 


“* It (the 6th German Army) decided to strike in the plain 
of the Lys, between Armentieres and La Bassée as had been 
proposed by the Crown Prince Rupprecht for the main 
operation . . . the attack was remarkably carefully planned 
by the 6th Army, General von Quast and his chief of staff, 
Li. Colonel Leutz, were untiring and had arranged every- 
thing in the same manner as had been done for the 21st 
March. . . . The sooner it could take place the more 
likely was it to surprise the Portuguese in the plain of the 
Ly 8.”? 

“On the morning of the 9th April the attack at first went 
very well. . . . In the afternoon the attack seemed to 
progress more slowly . . . the country was close and 
this enabled the enemy’s machine gun posts to delay our 
infantry considerably. In the evening we were advancing 
towards Armentieres, had there reached the Lys and were 
approaching the Lawe. In the direction of Bethune we 
made little progress. On the left at Givenchy and Fest- 
hubert we were held up. The result was not satisfactory.” — 
LupEenporrr, ‘‘ My War Memories 1914-1918,” p. 604 


et seq. 
* * * * * * 

General Horne said,—‘ The most critical days of the 
war were from April 9th to April 12th. His Army was 
then defending the coal fields of France. Marchal Foch 
asked him tf he could hold on, and in spite of the position, 
I had such confidence in the tenacity and doggedness of the 
British soldier, that I told him we could hold on for any 
reasonable time af he could send sufficient reserves as soon 
as possible. As the world knows the tenacity of the British 
soldier did not fail us.” 

GENERAL Sir Henry Horne, Commanding the 
Ist British Army, on his return to Hast Haddon. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THe BATTLE oF THE Lys. 


THE enemy began their great attack in the valley of the 1e oth, 
Lys at 4 o’clock in the morning on April 9th. It began, 
as had the similar attack against the Fifth Army on the 
Somme front, with an inferno of massed artillery fire 
against the line held by the British First Army. This 
bombardment was calculated, not only to destroy the 
cohesion of the troops actually in the line, but, at the 
same time to pulverise all existing means of communi- 
cation rearward of that line. Long distance fire, also, 
was concentrated upon such spots in the back areas, as 
the enemy held to be vulnerable. 

The morning broke grey, still, and overcast. There 
was at daybreak much of the same mist that so ham- 
pered the defence down south a fortnight earlier. This, 
however, cleared later, but throughout the day the 
visibility was very low and observation was at all times 
difficult. 

The brunt of the attack had fallen upon the fronts held 
by the XVth and XIth Corps. The staff of the former 
corps were inclined, at first, to believe that the artillery 
tempest only presaged an indentification raid upon a 
larger scale than usual. The XIth Corps, less optimistic, 
decided that it was the great attack and at 4.50 a.m. 
despatched the arranged order—* Man battle-posts ’— 
to their mobile reserve. This message reached King 
Edward’s Horse forty minutes later." Regimental Head- 


1. Except for the actual dispositions in the line to be occupied all 
detail for the move had been prepared. The C.O. had ordered that 
each squadron would parade five officers and ninety other ranks. Of 
these the *‘C’’ Squadron had to detach one officer and twenty other 
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quarters were in the homestead of the Maire of Bellerive, 
a substantial farmer, who had raised himself and family 
above the status of the ordinary peasant. The regiment 
was under two hours’ notice so there was sufficient, if 
not ample time before the start, to give the men a 
hurried breakfast. The lorry rendezvous was by the 
Robecq bridge over the canal. 

A grey line of motor-lorries on a desolate roadside. 
An eerie picture in the half-light of a misty dawn. Soon 
the head of a marching squadron separates from the mist. 
It is the “ A ’’ Squadron under Major Furse, who having 
been warned for a trench digging fatigue were already 
afoot when the order reached them. The commanding 
officer and Adjutant are already at the point of con- 
centration. The “‘B” Squadron arrived, hotfoot upon 
the heels of Major Furse’s unit. The squadron leaders 
receive their orders verbally. Major MacDonald is to 
occupy Vieille Chapelle, that is the mght sector of the 
regimental front. To Major Furse, is allotted the left 
sector, namely the Huits Maisons’ works. The “C” 
Squadron was a little behind the other two; but then 
Captain Creswick had to march his men nearly a mile 
further than the others. Also he had had to detach a 
mounted troop for duty with the 55th Division H.Q. at 
Locon. Thus the “C” Squadron became the regimental 
reserve, and started with the regimental H.Q. in the last 
echelon of lorries. 

The lorries sway and rock through Hinges, Avelette 
and Les Choquaux. The enemy devastating fire is still 
hard at work communication wrecking. As the vehicles 
turn into its long main street, the village of Locon is in 
eruption. It is all the world like the major tremor of an 
earthquake. To the left hand the telegraph poles rock, 
splinter and fall; to the right hand the entire window 


ranks, mounted, to the 55th Division. Captain Ling was detailed to 
command the billets and horse lines. All transport was to be parked 
ready for any fluctuation in the battle front. There was much heart 
burning amongst the young officers who were left behind, but the C.O. 
had to remember that the entire fighting echelon might be dissipated, 
in which case there would be no officers left for the reconstruction of 
the unit. 
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frontage of a large white house slides outwards, while, in 
a cascade, the red tiles pour on to the pave. 

. But not even this Hades can upset the nerves of a 
British lorry-driver. The lead-driver signals back and, 
at the Locon cross-roads—cross-roads of all places— 
brings his lorry to a halt. 

‘* This, sir,’ he says, “is where we have orders to put 
on our helmets,’’ and he fumbles for his tin hat. 

The earth opens on either side, and the lorry vibrates eee 
like a jew’s harp. What the C.O. said to the driver 1s Locon area. 
not for these pages. Of a truth big shells are more won- 
derful in the nature of their misses than in their hits, 
and the lorries staggered on to their destination. The 
two preceding echelons had also escaped. 

The “A” and “B” Squadrons left their lorries at 
Zelobes, where the main Bethune road is cut by that 
leading to Vieille Chapelle. The H.Q. and “ C”’ Squadron 
echelon went on through Zelobes and drew up at the 
Fosse cross-roads. From here across the Lawe River by 
the Fosse bridge was the shortest way to the place the 
C.O. had selected for his report centre and the supporting 
squadron’s battle-post. 

Both the “A” and “B” Squadrons had to pass 
through gas-barrages to reach their allotted stations. 
This was to be expected, and as all ranks were thoroughly 
gas-trained and had put their respirators on in time 
there were no serious effects. In the low-lying precincts 
of the Lawe the mists hung heavily, and added to the 
difficulties of the dismounted cavalrymen toiling into 
their positions loaded down with extra ammunition and 
Hotchkiss-rifle strips. In spite of the heavy shelling, 
and the mist impregnated with gas clouds both squadrons 
were able to report that they were in position at 9.15 a.m. 
What is more wonderful they had reached their positions 
without casualty though in the “ A” Squadron several 
ranks had been “blown over’ by bursting shells. 
Lieutenant Rich was so prostrated by one of these 
explosions that he was paralysed for two or three 
minutes. 

The task allotted to the right squadron was to hold a 
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front of 1200 yards between the Loisne River, that is 
from the left of the sector held by the XIth Corps Cyclist 
Battalion, and the right of the Huits Maisons works. 
This included one strong point with concreted emplace- 
ments at a cross-roads 700 yards in front of the Vieille 
Chapelle bridge over the Lawe. The commanding officer 
had impressed it upon Major MacDonald, that his dis- 
positions must cover without fail the roads of approach 
to the right of his position. No impression that the left 
of the Cyclists covered these approaches was to have a 
moment’s consideration. Major MacDonald, therefore, 
placed one troop under Lieutenant I.R.B. Stein to cover 
the southern branch road from the La Bassée route; 
one troop under Lieutenant Laurenson in the strong 
point at the Vieille Chapelle cross-roads, and established 
his squadron H.Q. with Lieutenant Hope’s and Lieu- 
tenant Patell’s troops in a suitable central position 
500 yards in front of the Vieille Chapelle main bridge. 
He had no occasion to concern himself with the bridge 
over the Lawe on the La Couture road as long as the 
Cyclist Battalion maintained their sector. 

Tactically, Major Furse had a simpler problem than — 
Major MacDonald, as his front was comprised by one 
continuous work, in good condition as a trench system, 
but indifferently wired. His trouble, however, was the 
length of the work in proportion to his strength. To man 
the system at all effectively, he was obliged to utilise his 
four troops, which distribution left him with no reserve 
to use as a support. He, therefore, immediately asked — 
for some reinforcement from the squadron in support. 
The left of his position was his first trouble. Here the 
X Vth Corps should have had troops in Bout Deville with 
a detachment occupying the concrete fort, that linked up 
Major Furse’s sector with that village. But for reasons 
until now unexplained, the XVth Corps failed to carry 
out their part of the staff contract, a failure destined to 
have far-reaching results, both during the momentous 
day and in the days that followed. 

The regimental report centre and reserve, consisting 
of Regimental Headquarters and three troops of the “ C ”’ 
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Squadron under Captain H. F. Creswick, was fixed at 
the forked road 500 yards south of the bridgehead works 
at Fosse. This point was equidistant from the H.Q. of 
each of the squadrons in the line. 

The narrative for the day must of necessity be some- 
what incoherent, as each unit of the regiment was en- 
gaged in separate phases of the battle. A recital in 
chronological order is impossible. It will, therefore, 
perhaps be better to give the general picture as it pre- 
sented itself to regimental headquarters first, and then 
to describe the struggle as it affected each squadron. 

At 9.15 the Regiment was in position and all reports 
to this effect had reached the C.O. There had been a 
lull in the shelling, which seemed to suggest that some 
of the enemy artillery were shifting their positions. 
Headquarters and the reserve were distributed among 
the orchards of a slight hamlet that fringed the road. 
The spot was sufficiently removed from the forked roads 
to avoid any error in the enemy’s heavy artillery barrage. 
It had been a billet for Portuguese, and as King Edward’s 
Horse arrived odd Portuguese were packing up transport 
with unwonted zeal. Groups of the infantry of our most 
ancient allies, were also moving rearwards, but as these 
were unarmed and without formation, it was presumed 
that they were working parties that had been disturbed 
rudely by the inferno of the morning attack. 

The trepidation of the officers’ servants in the hamlet 
left the colonial troopers cold. There were, however, in 
one or more of the houses, some of those misguided 
peasant women, who had bartered their modesty against 
milreis. The shells had terrified them beyond all human 
reasoning power. Torn between the terrors of the re- 
curring barrage, and the cupidity to save the tawdry 
accumulations of their sordid craft, they presented a 
picture of forlorn terror that would have moved the 
heart of the most stubborn moralist. Poor things ; they 
were paying the full price of their degradation, for their 
late protectors were only concerned with their own 
safety. With difficulty these miserable women were 
parted from their belongings and hustled away into the 
comparative safety of the roadway to the rear. 
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At 10.30 Major Boyd of the XIth Corps General Staff, 
with Lieutenant Thomson, King Edward’s Horse, haison 
officer for the day, arrived at Regimental Headquarters. 
Boyd brought orders from the Corps. These orders were 
to the effect that the 152nd Infantry Brigade was moving 
up to take over the line now held by the XIth Corps 
Cyclists and King Edward’s Horse, which units, on com- 
pletion of the relief, were to be concentrated at Rue 
Delannoy. These were Major Boyd’s written orders. 
His verbal information was that the XVth Corps per- 
sisted in calling the enemy excursion an extensive raid. 
If he had waited a little longer at the road junction he 
would have been able to witness scenes liable to discount 
this optimistic appreciation. But he had duties else- 
where and he took with him King Edward’s Horse’s 
message that their sector was manned according to 
instructions. 

The situation as outlined by Major Boyd was such that 
nothing untoward, other then the enemy shelling, was 
to be anticipated. The reinforcing infantry were, as far 
as his information went, already in the motor-lorries that 
would bring them up to the Lawe. Once there the 
question of the withdrawal of King Edward’s Horse was 
a small affair. In reality there was small ground for 
this staff officer’s optimism. The excursion that the 
XVth Corps was pleased to estimate as a “raid” was 
in reality the spear point of Ludendorff’s desperate effort 
to win through to the Channel Ports, while the infantry 
brigade, through some hazard of staff arrangement, was 
late at the rendezvous with its lorries. Errors in battle 
are usually accumulative. When the lorries were ulti- 
mately started the drivers found the fairway desperately 
impeded, not only by the enemy’s harassing fire, but by 
the Portuguese rearward services in disorganised flight. 
It was not until past noon that King Edward’s Horse 
learned that Brigadier-General Dick Cunnyngham, com- 
manding the 152nd Infantry Brigade, had arrived at 
La C’* Marmuse and established his headquarters there. 
1500 yards to the west of the Lawe river. 

Between 10.30 and 11 a.m. the roads leading to the 
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original front line trenches were thick with Portuguese 7%e Portu- 
fugitives. None were formed bodies, and the majority way, 
were without arms. Such officers and N.C.O.’s with the 

““C” Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, who could speak 
Spanish, tried to steady these fugitives sufficiently to 

elicit some information from them. None of this infor- 
mation was reliable. The majority of fugitives were in 

such a state that they imagined a pursuit upon their very 

heels. These fugitives deserved to be shot, but as they 

were without arms, and demented by terror, the C.O. 
preferred to have them clear of the area in which he now 
realised he would soon be at grips with the enemy. 

The retreating Portuguese were presently supple- 
mented by the personnel of an anti-aircraft section of 
British artillery. This unit, in a misarray of kit, that 
suggested a night surprise, were marching rearwards 
under the command of a subaltern of prodigious figure. 
This young man, who was grasping a rifle to his volu- 
minous breast with nervous determination, was no more 
reliable in his information than the Portuguese. He could 
only recount the terrible character of the enemy barrage. 
A Portuguese liaison officer who was with him seemed 
more settled in his comprehension and said that the 
Boche were not yet through the line. As the gunner 
subaltern declaimed that the Boche were all round his 
“* archies ’’* when he and his half-clothed posse abandoned 
their guns, it was hard to decide the proper mean. Almost 
immediately, however, information from the regiment’s 
own efforts began to come in. A patrol to the left through 
Bout Deville had failed, just before noon, to find any 
evidence there of fhe XVth Corps. This was discon- 
certing, as shortly after noon the steady rattle of 
Hotchkiss fire along the front apprised regimental head- 
quarters of the fact, that either the squadrons had found 
Boche targets, or were encouraging the Portuguese to 
return to the defence of their forward lines. The more 
opaque mists had by this time rolled away. 

Events now began to move rapidly. The Brigade H.Q. 


1. Slang term for anti-aircraft guns. 


Events move 
vapidly ; 
Touch with 
Brigade H.Q. 


The Regt- 
mental Reserve 
utslized to com- 
plete the line. 


The situation 
exposes itself 
as desperate. 
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had arrived at La C’* Marmuse, and sacrificed the priceless 
moments by calling for guides from King Edward’s Horse 
to conduct the infantry into the line. By the time these 
were collected from the squadron fronts and despatched 
under Lieutenant Twopeny, M.C., to the Brigade, it was 
calculated that no support to the cavalry in the line could 
be expected before half-past one or two o’clock. In the 
meantime the enemy infantry had appeared in strength 
before both squadrons. In view of the length of Major 
Furse’s front he had been reinforced from the reserve by 
one troop and two Hotchkiss guns under Lieutenant. 
Moffatt from the “‘C’’ Squadron. To add to the com- 
plications, patrols now stated that the enemy were 
actually in Bout Deville, and at the same time a 
message came from Major MacDonald reporting that he 
himself, Lieutenant Hope and Lieutenant Patell, had 
been wounded by a shell and that he was handing the 
command over to Lieutenant Stein. 

In view of the situation in Bout Deville, and the en- 
veloping attack now developing against Les Huits Maisons, 
the C.O. ordered Captain Creswick to occupy the small 
trench system that covered the “‘T ”’ road leading down 
to the Fosse bridge over the Lawe. There was in the 
vicinity a British heavy artillery position. The batteries 
holding them had been reduced in armament and per- 
sonnel preparatory to an entire withdrawal. The re- 
maining gunners were taking no risks with their pieces 
and destroyed them. Captain Creswick took over the 
command of the Fosse bridgehead. This officer was 
able to augment his meagre strength with a few of the 
heavy gunners and a platoon of Portuguese, which being 
in billets in Fosse turned out under an officer. An 
officers’ patrol sent to the left at last established touch 
with the XVth Corps. A company of the Durham 
Light Infantry were in Le Marais Farm. This was a very 
different affair to finding them in Bout Deville, their 
appointed place in the line. 

By one o'clock the situation was, to some degree, 
clear to the commanding officer. It was evident that 
his handful of men were engaged in stemming an enemy 
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break-through attack of the Portuguese line; an attack 
of serious intent and heavy weight. The reports came 
in in rapid succession. Lieutenant Stein, the gallant 
young officer now commanding at Vieille Chapelle, 
was so heavily attacked and so awed by the numbers 
forming against him that he sent Lieutenant Pinckney 
on a bicycle hot foot to Fosse to inform the C.O. that 
the situation was becoming desperate. The Boche 
had now worked well between ‘‘B’”’ Squadron and the 
Cyclists. The C.0O. knew well enough that the situation 
was desperate. The antidote, therefore, had likewise 
to be desperate. Lieutenant Pinckney was instructed 
to inform Lieutenant Stein that the Vieille Chapelle 
bridgeheads must be held to the last man. The only 
concession that the C.O. would admit was that, to 
carry out this measure, when necessary, the squadron, 
for the final issue, might be drawn in to hold a lesser 
extent of front. The C.O. indicated on Lieutenant 
Pinckney’s map the suggested alternative. Buoyed with 
the information that the infantry would soon be up in 
support Lieutenant Pinckney hurried back to his severely 
pressed squadron. 

With the Les Huits Maisons position it was much the 
same story. As will be seen in the detailed narrative 
in the next chapter, the moment the attack began to 
debouch into the open, it was able to envelope both 
flanks of Major Furse’s front. This officer was now 
fighting his position with every man in the line and 
nothing with which, if a crisis came, to weight the scale 
of battle. 

At’ Fosse works proper the only reserve that the com- SRK 
manding officer had, namely Captain Creswick’s two “ C” prolongs the 
Squadron troops, and a doubtful element in a platoon 
of Portuguese, were already disposed in the actual defence 
of the bridgehead. The C.O. had been obliged to employ 
them in this manner to form a stop to the gap which the 
XVth Corps had left in their failure to hold Bout Deville. 
It was an expedient forced upon King Edward’s Horse 
by the urgency of battle and that is all that can be said 
for it. It closed a gap. It made the line of posts along 
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the Lawe river continuous, but it failed to deny the 
Lestrem road to the enemy. 

While the enemy’s strength was developing in the 
attack, the C.0. King Edward’s Horse, had no know- 
ledge of the intentions of the G.O.C. 152nd Brigade. 
From the wording of the Corps Instructions, and _ his. 
own inclination in defending a waterway front, he an-. 
ticipated that the brigade would take over the front he 
held with at least two battalions. The demand for guides 
strengthened this presumption, especially as the Corps. 
had ordered another mission for King Edward’s Horse. 
upon relief. It was something of a shock, therefore, when 
the Brigade indicated that the King Edward’s Horse. 
sectors would only be supported by one company of 
infantry apiece and that the dismounted cavalry were to. 
continue to defend them. 

fefmregins The information from Captain Holdsworth holding the 

from the left. Marais Farm post on the left of King Edward’s Horse 
was not encouraging. The distribution of his weak 
company of Durham Light Infantry left a gap of a 1000 
yards between it and Fosse, or rather a dangerous re- 
entrant in the line, as he had a platoon thrown back 
another thousand yards on the actual bank of the Lawe. 
Dividing lines between Corps are usually pregnant with. 
an element of danger. In this case the dividing line 
invited disaster. 

The bearing of the men of King Edward’s Horse 
throughout these trying hours was an education and 
inspiration. The outstanding feature of their bearing 
was eagerness to find targets. During all the pre- 
liminary occupation of the Fosse Works the position 
was very heavily shelled by the enemy’s heavy batteries. 
Fortunately the casualties at Fosse were few, as the 
enemy observation was inaccurate, but the shelling was 
*so sustained that it was obvious to the officers that it: 
presaged an organised infantry attack. 

Few as the casualties were, these were accepted in the 
same manly spirit that was the mainspring of the regi- 
ment, and is the mainspring of the Overseas Dominions 


from which they had sprung. Corporal Lucas, a bonnie 
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Australian stripling, came smiling up to the commanding 
officer, staggering as he walked, “‘ May I go to the rear, 
sir? I have stopped something!’’ Indeed he had, a 
piece of H.E. had perforated his tin-hat and buried itself 
in his scalp. He was helped to Tobin’s dressing station, 
in a farm-house of which the tiles were in a constant state 
of rattle. Then it was found that he also had gunshot 
wounds both in his arm and thigh. Sergeant Chadwick 
with others came walking in from Les Huits Maisons. In 
spite of the pain from a shattered right hand the Sergeant 
was all smiles as he reported that, “the Boys are giving 
them hell in the open.”” There were others, poor fellows, 
who were brought down in the limbers, since the Field 
Ambulance refused to send motors east of the Lawe. 

The commanding officer had asked Captain Creswick Corpora’ 

: ., Lowe’s patrol. 

for a patrol to work up to Bout Deville, and then, if 
possible, to report the strength of the enemy there, 
via Major Furse. Corporal Lowe was chosen and he 
took with him Privates Smith and Henderson. Having 
decided that Bout Deville was held in force, and that the 
enemy were massing there, Corporal Lowe worked round 
to the rear of Les Huits Maisons. At a conveniently shel- 
tered spot he left Smith, and went on with Henderson to 
Major Furse. He received a written situation report from 
this officer, and then worked back to where Smith had 
been left. Smith had disappeared. The corporal and his 
remaining file started to work back. They came under 
a conceurtrated fire from Bout Deville. The gallant Lowe 
was shot dead. Henderson, though the spot was no 
place to halt in, remembered his training, and calculated 
that the message was more important than his own life. 
He went back to his dead comrade, searched for, and 
found the message and personally delivered it to the 
commanding officer a few minutes later.} 

The news that he brought from the “ A’’ Squadron, ahaa a 
however, was serious. Two subaltern officers had been pressed. 
killed and many men killed and wounded. Both flank 


1. Henderson was awarded the Military Medal for this gallant and 
soldier-like action. 


The 5th Sea- 
forths arrive. 
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works of the Huits Maisons position had been turned, and 
hand-to-hand fighting was taking place in the trench 
system. But by this time the leading company of the 
infantry reinforcement had arrived. It was only one 
company of 5th Seaforth Highlanders. But in like 
moments every man counts. Unfortunately the re- 
inforcement for Vieille Chapelle, a company of Gordons, 
had come under shell fire as they marched up, and the 
‘““B” Squadron guide who was to have led them to 
Lieutenant Stein had been killed. Instinctively, as units 
do when shell fire is severe, the company had edged away 
from the Fosse “T”’ roads after crossing the Lawe and 
in doing so had hopelessly lost direction. Captain 
Stevenson retrieved them and put them right, but already 
they had lost valuable time, and the defenders’ gallant 
right sector had sore need of them. 

The Seaforth company which consisted almost en- 
tirely of raw recruits, a few hours up from the Base, was 
commanded by Captain Sutherland an officer of sterling 
quality. The arrival of his unit at Les Huits Maisons 
enabled Major Furse to re-establish his: defence—be it 
sald that Lieutenant Rich, King Edward’s Horse, had 
already re-established his left flank by his own effort in a 
memorable counter attack—and, what is more miraculous, 
to hold his works for another three or four hours. 

At this juncture Lieut.-Colonel Scott, commanding 
the 5th Seaforths arrived at King Edward’s Horse head- 
quarters. From him the C.O. learned that it,was not 
the intention of the Brigadier to establish his brigade 
on the line indicated by the Corps operation orders, but 
to hold the western side of the Lawe, and to reinforce 
the King Edward’s Horse and the Cyclist post as bridge- 
heads. Colonel Scott was making his dispositions ac- 
cordingly, but in realising the difficulty of the left flank 
of the Fosse position, he handed over a platoon of his 
Highlanders with which to create a defensive flank in 
the direction of Le Marais Farm. Colonel Scott, who 
was junior to the O.C. King Edward’s Horse, then with- 
drew his H.Q. to the other side of the Lawe, to the spot 
on the Locon-Bethune road where the ‘‘C’’ Squadron, 
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King Edward’s Horse, had left their motor-busses in 
the morning. 

About three in the afternoon, it was evident that the The Boche 
enemy were about to force some change in the tactical Mage 
situation. The shelling stopped, and from the trenches 
in front of Fosse it was possible to see an attack 
debouch from Bout Deville. It was delivered diagonally 
across the Fosse front about 1200 yards from the nearest 
King Edward’s Horse trench. At first in the low visi- 
bility it was hard to distinguish the uniforms, or to say 
whether the groups of men were Portuguese in retreat 
or Boche in attack. The indecision was momentary, as 
the C.Q. could not imagine, after what he had seen in the 
morning, any Portuguese in retirement keeping for- 
mation. Long-ranged fire was opened in the faint hope 
that it might be of service to the Durham Light Infantry 
in Le Marais Farm, for the sinister lines of this attack 
were directed against the posts held by Captain Holds- 
worth’s company. How all ranks longed for artillery at 
that moment. The target and range were just what 
field gunners pray for. But there was no artillery support 
for the “thin” British line that day. The only guns 
that had been seen was a battery of 75’s being salved 
in frenzied haste by their Portuguese drivers just as the 
Regiment came into position, and the odd British heavies 
had been demolished by their crews. 

This move against Le Marais Farm indicated that the 
attacks upon Les Huits Maisons and Vieille Chapelle had 
been sufficiently costly to induce the enemy to probe for an 
opening that presented less resistance. They had massed 
behind Bout Deville, and it is to be presumed that the 
low-flying enemy aeroplane that constantly reconnoitred 
the Fosse position suggested that Captain Creswick’s 
bridgehead would prove as costly as had Les Huits 
Maisons. 

Not that the Boche abandoned Fosse. Having over- The menace to’ 
whelmed Le Marais Farm they were now established in vee 
the dangerous re-entrant in the X Vth Corps line to which 
reference has already been made, and they began to work 
down from the north on to the flank of Fosse bridgehead. 


T 
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As the road from Le Marais was wooded there was ample 
cover for them in this direction. It was to defeat this 
that the defensive flank with the platoon of Highlanders 
had been established. 

A couple of prisoners who were brought in were put 
through a perfunctory interrogation by the C.0. They 
were quaint little men, and were immediately named 
‘“‘ Tweedledum and Tweedledee ”’ by the Adjutant. They 
said that they belonged to a Jager battalion doing 
advanced guard to a Division in attack. As soon as they 
realised that they were not to be immediately destroyed, 
they tumbled over each other to give information. They 
had been “instructed ”’ to the effect that their Division 
was marching to the sea and they produced a map upon 
which Chocques-St. Venant-Hazebrouck were marked as 
the extreme limits of the first day’s objective. 

hia a The situation of King Edward’s Horse and the slight 

afternoon. elements of the Highland Brigade that had joined them 
were now more desperate than ever. The 152nd 
Brigade was not yet up into the position that had been 
determined upon. The bridges over the Lawe, which, 
days previously, the -Portuguese had officially reported 
to have been ready for instant demolition, had not even 
been prepared. The King Edward’s Horse having been 
transported to the front as infantry, were without the 
modest supply of explosives, that a cavalry unit carries. 
in its limbered-waggons. Each of the three sector com- 
manders were urging that their positions had become 
untenable. Yet the orders were that the bridges over 
the Lawe were to be held at all costs. It is true that 
this was modified later into “‘the bridges must be de- 
molished if it becomes necessary to withdraw from the 
bridgeheads.”’ 

The C.O. had to decide which course would give the 
maximum delay to the enemy. The Lawe stream was 
not a formidable obstacle to an enemy equipped for a 
general advance. It therefore seemed to him that the 
Boche progress would be more advantageously impeded 
if he caused disintegration to the attack before the 
stream were reached than if he allowed the attackers to 
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reform unmolested on the western bank of the river. It 
was obvious that the enemy were deceived as to the weak- 
ness of the defence—such is the value of the Hotchkiss 
gun and the rifle in the hands of brave staunch men, well 
trained in their uses. He made his decision, and what- 
ever the outcome, he determined to fight his bridgeheads 
to the end, and issued his orders accordingly. 

About 4 p.m. the shelling at Fosse re-opened. It was Renewed 
not directed so much at the works, as at the village on ra 
the west of the river where the H.Q. of the 5th Seaforths 
were established. Colonel Scott now moved these back 
another 800 yards and placed them in the villa at Rue 
Delannoy. The lifting of the shell fire suggested that 
the Boche behind hearing of their success at Le Marais 
Farm, thought that it had included the approaches to 
Fosse. Anyway, locally, the Boche were under no mis- 
apprehension, and from 4 p.m. onwards they attacked 
Captain Creswick continuously with machine gun and 
rifle fire from his left flank. They did not, however, press 
the issue beyond this. 

A company of 6th Gordons, under Captain Christie, 
had now reached the Vieille Chapelle front. Captain 
Christie being senior to Lieutenant Stein, assumed com- 
mand of the sector. He found that this latter officer had 
been forced, by the strong enemy pressure between him- 
self and La Couture, to reduce his front to the small 
bridgehead covering the river passages. This frontage 
was again reduced when Major Furse was forced out 

of Les Huits Maisons. 

Shortly before 6.30 the O.C. King Edward’s Horse © Fie pen 
established regimental headquarters near the Fosse £928, 
Bridge, which edifice at the time was under intermittent 
machine-gun fire from the direction of Le Marais. Being 
informed that the “B’’ Squadron had retired to the 
shorter bridgehead and feeling that the “‘ A ’’ Squadron, 
was thereby left completely in the air, and that it had 
fulfilled its daylight mission the O.C. King Edward’s 
Horse sent a message to Major Furse to “hold on as 
long as humanly possible ’’ with the object of allowing 
him, if his tactical position appeared hopeless, to fall 


The imper- 
turbable 
sapper. 
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back on Fosse. This message never reached Major 
Furse, but he had himself anticipated the purport, and 
began the retirement which is described in his own 
moving narrative of the action. At 6.30 p.m. Lieutenant 
Moffatt brought the residue of his “C’’ Squadron troop, 
which had reinforced “ A’’ Squadron in the morning, 
to Fosse. The men were very weary and had run the 
gauntlet of a heavy enfilade fire in their retirement. 
Tired as they were the C.O. ordered them to cover the 
foot bridge 500 yards north of the main bridge at Fosse 
and thus strengthen the defensive flank. 

Shortly after the “C’’ Squadron party, the bulk of 
Captain Sutherland’s company of Seaforth Highlanders, 
wandered back to Fosse. They were without an officer, 
and had been scared by this their first experience of the 
war. Presently a subaltern was found, and under him 
they were reformed and marched to Captain Creswick 
to help him in the defence of the Fosse works. The next 
echelon from Les Huits Maisons was a Portuguese Lewis- 
gun detachment. This was under an officer—one of the 
very few stalwart Portuguese officers seen in this area that 
day. He marched into Fosse with a champagne bottle 
under each arm which he had collected from his previous 
night’s billet, having passed it on entering the village. 
He was ordered to remain at Fosse Bridge, and put his 
two Lewis guns into position to cover the approaches ; 
this he did, but he and his gunners disappeared during 
the night. They had, however, fought well with Major 
Furse, though doubtless they estimated that one such day 
was sufficient to make conversation in Lisbon for the rest 
of their natural lives. 

It was impossible as yet to prepare the bridges for 
demolition as although the Brigade had furnished a 
sapper officer and demolition party there were no ex- 
plosives forthcoming. The regimental transport officer 
had been ordered to take a limber and find explosives. 
The sapper was one of those imperturbable persons that 
the war had produced in their hundreds. Having no 
materials to work with, he sat down amid the shell- 
shivering buildings and regaled himself upon chocolate 
and tinned short-bread. 
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Just before 7 p.m. confirmation came from the Brigade 
of the dispositions which Colonel Scott of the Seaforth’s 
had foreshadowed. Two battalions were being pushed 
up to the general line of the Lawe river with orders to 
furnish detachments to any posts held by King Edward’s 
Horse on the enemy side of the stream. Twelve machine 
guns from the Machine Gun Corps were to be with the 
first line, while the Brigadier kept the 7th Black Watch 
in reserve. As information now came in that although 
the enemy had possessed themselves of Le Marais Farm, 
yet the Durham L.I. post in the bend of the Lawe river, 
700 yards north of Fosse, was still intact the situation 
seemed easier. The C.O. anticipated that Major Furse 
with the survivors of his “ A’ Squadron would soon 
arrive at regimental headquarters. He was sending for 
the O.C. Machine Gun company to arrange with him to 
bring some of his weapons into the bridgeheads when an 
order arrived from the Brigadier to regularise the com- 
mand of the front for the night. 

General Dick Cunnynham’s sector was now divided Dreads takes 
into two commands. The right, which included Vieille over the'line. 
Chapelle, was placed under Lieut.-Colonel MacDonald, 
6th Gordons, and the left which included Fosse, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Scott, 5th Seaforth Highlanders. The 
order added that all troops not belonging to the Brigade 
on the Brigade front would automatically come under 
the command of these officers as they found themselves 
in the respective sectors. This divided King Edward’s 
Horse between these sector commanders, and deprived 
the O.C King Edward’s Horse of the command he had 
exercised throughout the day. The wisdom of this change 
of command is not questioned. It was the original in- 
tention of the Corps that the front should be taken over 
by.the 152nd Brigade. ._The misfortune was that the 
gravity of the tactical situation did not allow of King 
Edward’s Horse being withdrawn as a unit into reserve. 
The O.C. King Edward’s Horse was senior to the two 
‘sector commanders. He decided, therefore, to place 
himself and his knowledge of the situation at the dis- 
posal of Colonel Scott, as the major portion of his regiment 
was in this officer’s sector. 


*S.0.S” from 
Vieille 
Chapelle. 
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Having informed Captain Creswick at Fosse bridge- 
head of the change in command he was about to join 
Colonel Scott, when Lieutenant Pinckney again came 
in from the Vieille Chapelle post. This time the message 
was from Captain Christie of the Gordons, who as has 
already been stated, when he arrived at Vieille Chapelle 
with his company, being senior to Lieutenant Stein, 
had taken over command of all troops in that bridge- 
head. Again Lieutenant Pinckney reported that the 
situation was desperate ; that the enemy were attack- 
ing vigorously all the time, and that they appeared 
to have entirely enveloped the Cyclists at La Couture, 
and were working down to the river between that post 
and Vieille Chapelle. The C.O. explained to him the new 
distribution of commands ; the alignment of the Brigade ; 
and the report centres. His last direct order given in this 
action was that, whatever happened, the Vieille Chapelle 
bridgehead was to be held until the last cartridge had 
been burned. Lieutenant Pinckney understood the vital 
import of this instruction. He rode away on a bicycle 
down the tow-path. It was the last time that his com- 
manding officer ever saw him. He delivered his message 
faithfully, and thirty-eight hours later, was killed in still 
gallantly giving effect to it. 

Information had now evidently reached the enemy 
staff in direction of the battle, that the Fosse bridgehead 
was not theirs, as the Boche heavies recommenced to 
shell it and the hamlet heavily. As the C.O. passed 
through he found that amid the confusion of swift archi- 
tectural destruction, some British soldiers were finding 
the caves of the Estaminet attractive. It is wonderful 
how, in some natures, the exercise of a taste for wine 
will rise superior to the instinct of self-preservation. 
Anyway the backsliders were not of King Edward’s 
Horse, and they were somewhat austerely returned to 
the fighting line, which, without affectation, was far safer 
for them than an uncontrolled sojourn in that Estaminet. 

The C.O. joined Colonel Scott in the villa at Rue 
Delannoy at 8.40 p.m., and placed himself at that officer’s 
disposal. | 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE DEFENCE oF LES Hurts MAISONS. 


(Hxtract from a personal narrative by the O.C. 
“A” Squadron.) 


Y wap always had a horror of being slow in turning out, Th¢ order to ; 
and as we were under alarm orders I went pretty care- the Lorry- 
fully into the question of quickness and made out some ’” ss 
detailed orders with Addie,? which I was afterwards 
very glad I had done. Another useful precaution was 
the Colonel’s order that everyone should put on his gas. 
mask at 9.15 a.m. and wear it for fifteen minutes, carrying 
on with whatever he was doing. 

At 5.45 a.m. on the 9th April, the Sergeant-Major woke 
me up with an order to rendezvous as quickly as possible 
near La Douce Creme Farm (about a mile away), the 
place where we were to meet our lorries. I was for going 
at once but he told me that the men’s breakfast was 
practically ready, so I ordered them to have it and 
parade at 6.15, and then got dressed myself. The 
mess servants played up well and we all swallowed a 
breakfast of tea and ham except poor Bob Giles,’ who 
said he had not been called. The squadron were 
all ready at 6.15 and we marched out at once, passing 
through “ B’’ who were only then getting ready for 
parade. The C.O. caught me up on the road and told 
me that, as I was first out, I was to take Creswick’s. 


1. This is part of a narrative which was jotted down by Major 
R. D. Furse a few days after the action, when every incident was fresh 
an his mind.—[Ed.] 


2. Lieutenant N. G. Addison, M.C. 
3. 2nd-Lieut. R. H. O’Halloran-Giles. 


The orders. 
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advanced position at Les Huits Maisons, while he was 
to take mine which had originally been in support holding 
Fosse bridgehead. ‘‘ Mac.’’' was to hold Vieille Chapelle 
bridgehead and the Cyclists La Couture. I was very 
glad to get out to the front but I had not yet had time 
to reconnoitre the position, as I had been busy with the 
one assigned to me. Fortunately Addie had been there. 
His knowledge of the ground was of the greatest use 
later. 

The Colonel ordered me to hold my position until 
relieved by troops of the 51st Division. Then I was to 
retire and join him at Fosse. The XVth Corps (on our 
left) were to send troops to Bout Deville on my left and 
I was to get touch with them. Regimental Headquarters _ 
were to be at the fork roads just south of the “E”’ in 
Fosse. There was no information about the enemy, and 
even then we were inclined to believe the whole thing 
was only a practice. 

We bundled all the men on to three lorries—a great 
squash—as we were carrying Hotchkiss guns, extra 
ammunition, tools and two days’ rations, and all of us 
were wearing greatcoats. We came back much lighter. 

We started at 7.30 a.m., Addie and I in the front of 
the leading lorry. The A.S.C. officer led the way on a 
motor-bike. As we passed through Hingette we saw the 
Highlanders who were to relieve us in the line turning 
out. Addie remarked ‘‘ Those people don’t seem in 
any hurry,” and we still thought it was a “spoof” 
affair. However, as we neared Locon the A,S.C. 
officer came back and said that the village was being 
strafed badly and suggested that we should open the 
lorry column out to 100 yard intervals and rush it. 
This we did and with no damage, as we just passed 
through in a comparative lull. About half a mile south 


' of Zelobes he again stopped us and told me that the 


Boche had a barrage down on that village and on the 
road from there to Vieille Chapelle. He did not think 
the lorries would get through. | 


I. Major J. N. MacDonald. 
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I therefore decided to get out where I was and march Z/¢ Squadron 
across country. I ordered the troops to form up at i Gaull Boi 
intervals as the enemy had begun to shell the field. Each 7 
troop was to carry four shovels, two picks and an axe, as 
well as the spare Hotchkiss ammunition wallets and one 
hundred extra rounds'per man. The remainder of the 
tools, etc., I sent on in the lorries to Fosse, leaving one 
man in charge. 

While the men were getting ready I collected the troop 
leaders and gave them general orders. But I relied on 
having time to give these more fully when I reached my 
position, and did not wish to keep the men halted under 
the shell fire, which was increasing and drawing closer. 
This was a bad mistake and I cursed myself for it later 
_ when part of the squadron got lost in the mist and the 
heaviness of the barrage made me feel that we were 
probably in for a big fight. I had visions of troops *‘ in 
the blue’ without complete orders and I learned a lesson 
I am not likely to forget. Fortunately I had time after 
reaching our trench to go down the line and complete 
what I had only outlined. But second chances should 
never be relied on, even if they seem certain to occur. 

I had taken a look at my map and decided that, as 
Vieille Chapelle was being barraged I would move across 
country and try to cross the Lawe by the bridge just 
south of that village. I thought the enemy might con- 
centrate on the main bridge and neglect this. This 
proved correct. The mist was thick and I took a compass 
bearing on the bridge before starting, a precaution I was 
very glad of later. 

Just as I was ready ‘‘ Mac.” arrived with “‘B’’ Squadron. 
I had a word with him and told him what I was going 
to do. Then I ordered the squadron to advance in 
artillery formation, the lst troop leading. 

The going was very heavy—deep cultivated ground— 
and we had to snake about to cross the big ditches and 
avoid the wire of which there was a good deal about. 
Owing to this and the mist it was not easy to keep di- 
rection. It was a trying march as we were in greatcoats 
and carrying two days’ rations and a great deal of extra 
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ammunition. The shelling increased as we advanced 
and so did the mist. 

At the bridge I left Addie to bring on the rear troop, 
saying that I would halt and wait for him some 500 yards 
beyond. I got there and three troops came up, but Addie 
and the 4th were nowhere to be seen. Just then I noticed 
a sickly smell. I asked Sergeant Treadwell if he thought — 
it was gas. He agreed and we ordered the men to put 
on gas masks. 

Still no sign of Addie. I must admit that I was now 
properly worried. The mist was so thick you could not 
see 100 yards ahead. Just in front of us the shelling had 
become a regular barrage and close beside us the houses 
of Vieille Chapelle were coming down like children’s 


- bricks. My strongest troop were lost and with them 


Heavy 
shelling. 


Addie, who was not only my best officer but the only 
soul who knew the position we were going to hold. To 
add to it all was the unseen terror of the gas and the 
curiously baffling effect of the gas mask, which makes 
you feel you are in prison and renders you partially 
blind, deaf and dumb. I would at that moment have 
given much money to be home in billets. 

However, there was nothing for it but to push on, and 
after waiting a few minutes we did so. It was difficult 
to pick a way in the mist, but I struck on to the cross- 
roads just east of Vieille Chapelle. The enemy guns 
were giving this point hell and two poor youngsters left 
there on traffic control were badly scared but sticking 
to their job. I wonder what became of them. 

The shelling was now very heavy and I avoided the 
road and zigzagged along the fields on the north side. 
The men were very done. We were all streaming with 
sweat and the gas masks made things ten times worse. 
We had to halt once or twice in spite of the shelling, and 
it was marvellous that no one was hit, pure providence, 
for the shells were bursting all round and even between 
the troops. Rich was blown over and lost the use of 
his legs for two minutes, but not a soul had a mark on 
him. 

Pushing on again I struck back into the road near the 
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“*T ” roads and here to my great joy I found Addie and 
the 4th troop. Failing to find us in the mist he had 
pushed on to the rendezvous I had arranged with him 
and was already getting the 4th troop into position on 
the right of our sector. 

We now moved up the whole line together from right 
to left, posting the men as we went and improving where 
necessary on the way back. I generally followed Addie’s 
suggestions as he knew the ground, altering a few things 
such as the position of some of the Hotchkiss rifles as I 
got to know more of the line. 

The position consisted of about 1000 yards of fire The Les Huits 
trench, in fair repair. It ran from the main road along positions. 
the front of the Les Huits Maisons enclosures, then swung 
back north-north-west towards the orchards outside Bout 
Deville. Two short lengths of communication trench 
ran back along the south and north edges of the hamlet. 
A single belt of old wire in fair repair covered the front 
and a transverse line cut across the trench on my left 
flank. The right of the line ran through some orchards 
and here the field of view and fire was very short. For 
the rest of the line the ground in front was open, flat 
and cultivated up to the houses along the roads towards 
Croix Barbee and Bout Deville, giving a field of fire of 
about 700 yards. The position was far too long for our 
force, which consisted of five officers and eighty-nine men 
of “ A” Squadron with four Hotchkiss guns. Worse— 
no one could be seen on our left and I was forced to push 
out one forlorn section of six men under Corporal Browne 
to deny the enemy a strong point north of the wire on 
my left as long as they could. This point alone was 
designed for a garrison of at least fifty men and brought 
the total length of our front to 1200 yards. 

I posted the troops in order from the right ; 4th Troop, 
2nd Lieutenant Giles; 3rd, Sergeant Blackburne ; 2nd, 
Sergeant Treadwell; Ist, Lieutenant Rich; that is with 
the strongest on the flanks. Addison, the Sergeant-Major, 
and little Fisher, as orderly-officer, stayed with me. 
Headquarters I posted in the fire trench where the road 
through Les Huits Maisons cuts it. It was an unlikely 
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position for a command post, but I decided that com- 
munication would be kept open most easily through the 
trench and that it would be the easiest place for messengers 
to find me. I think I was right, for as far as I know no 
messages were lost except where the bearer was killed. 

ane 106-0) By 10.30 a.m. I had made my dispositions, got back 
to Squadron H.Q. and reported my position to the C.O. 
I had previously asked that a support troop, which had 
been promised me from ‘‘C”’ Squadron, should be sent 
at once and that an extra Hotchkiss gun should be sent 
with it. I had not long sent off the orderly when a 
message arrived from the Adjutant, saying that as the 
infantry were coming up so soon and the situation ap- 
peared quiet, they were not proposing to send this troop 
unless I especially asked for it. Seeing that the leading 
infantry did not come up in support until 1 p.m., and 
that before then we were fighting for our lives, this 
message is a good example of the uncertainty that seems 
always the outstanding factor of a modern battle. 

However, the Colonel sent the troop and two guns under 
Moffatt as soon as he got my message, and they made an 
invaluable addition to our strength, bringing it up to 
about 120 of all ranks with six Hotchkiss guns. 
From now onwards I am in some difficulty in giving 

a clear account of what took place, as I have no exact 
record of the times at which events happened. They had 
all been “logged” at the time by S.S.-M. Bond, who 
throughout that day, as always when under fire, had 
been as imperturbable as if he had been in his own 
orderly-room. Unfortunately I handed my message 
book, which contained notes of these, to Addison when . 
he was left behind next day and it has disappeared with 
him. 

ee About 11 a.m. so far as I can remember, Moffatt with 
the “C”’ Squadron troop and two Hotchkiss guns came 
up. Giles had come in from the right to report how weak 
he was. He was in touch with “ B”’ Squadron at Vieille 
Chapelle but owing to the mist it was impossible to cover 
the long gap between his right and their left with cross- 
fire as had been intended. The enemy took advantage 
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of this later and cut us off from “B.” We could not 
with our numbers prevent it. 

To help Giles I sent him one of the “C” Squadron 
guns under Lance-Corporal Bravery to guard his right. 
The other gun under Corporal McCracken, a hard-bitten 
veteran who had won the Military Medal at Ypres in 
1917 and was to win it again this day, I sent to Rich. 
The rifles I kept in the trench with me as my only support. 

Meanwhile the first intimation of what was to come 
had reached us in the shape of a number of Portuguese 
stragglers, who had abandoned their arms, and were 
streaming back all along our front, often carrying their 
boots in their hands. This we discovered later was a 
national habit in times of crisis. Some of them told me 
the enemy were advancing two kilometres in our front. 
They bade fair to be a serious nuisance as many preferred 
the shelter of our trench to a continued retirement under 
the German shrapnel. Our trenches were very narrow 
and I feared they would clog them. We had great diffi- 
culty in persuading them to get out. I thought I should 
have to shoot some of them; but fortunately the men 
persuaded them to go, it is possible sometimes with the 
end of their bayonets, but of that I have no certain 
knowledge. The enemy were spraying the country-side 
generally with H.E. and shrapnel and somewhere about 
11.15 came the zip-zip of machine-gun bullets among the 
apple trees above our heads. We knew then that we 
were out for more than range practice. I ordered little 
Fisher to block the road through our lines with the old 
wire ‘knife rests.’ He found he could not move them as 
the grass had grown so thick among the wire. Accord- 
ingly, he got some Portuguese and dragged up a farm 
cart and some harrows and made an old-fashioned barri- 
cade. The last I saw of him was strolling about in the 
road supervising this under a nasty fire with admirable 
coolness. Soon afterwards he must have been killed. I 
had left this barricade to the last so as not to block the 
road for troops retiring through me. 

We were all standing to with our bayonets fixed and Zvdence of 


the Portuguese 


rifles lying over the parapet watching the houses 700 debacle. 
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yards to our front where the machine-gun fire was coming 
from when we saw a strange and desolate figure in an 
unmistakable British “‘ Burberry ’’ dodging the shells 
across the open. We waved him to a gap in our wire 
and eventually he tumbled into our trench, much re- 
lieved, poor fellow. He was a liaison officer with the 
Portuguese, had been alarmed in his bed and had no 
time to eat anything and was clothed only in his pyjamas 
and a “‘ Burberry.’’ He told us that all wires were cut 
and there was no definite news ; but that he thought the 
Portuguese lines had been swamped. I gave him some . 
brandy and a biscuit and sent him on to Headquarters. 
Another liaison officer, a Captain Roscrow, joined us 
soon after and was the greatest use to me all day. Some 
forty Portuguese from reserve had come up to us and 
largely by his aid were made of some service and stuck 
with us to the end. 

I now sent out Sergeant Gladwish and two men to 
reconnoitre the houses from which the fire was coming. 
I remember being extraordinarily loth to give the order, 
thinking they would all be killed. As a matter of fact 
all came back safely, and Gladwish later won his D.C.M. 

ada They had hardly gone out when Addie let out a whoop 
of joy and began dancing about like a Red Indian. I 
asked him what the deuce was the matter. He called 
out “‘ There they are at last, the Boches, hurrah, we’re 
really going to get into them this time.” 

All the men began to grin and finger the bolts of their 
rifles. I took a look with my glasses and sure enough 
there was a party of grey coats in half-sections pushing 
along the road. I opened fire on them, but it was a 
long range—700—and bad light. However, they soon 
had to start dribbling forward by single men from cover 
to cover, which they did very well. 

It is pretty well impossible to give a clear and consecu- 
tive account of what followed. Time passed with extra- 
ordinary quickness and what stays in my memory as a 
series of impressions, each treading close on the heels of 
the last, was probably spread out over a much longer 
time. Anyway, the Germans kept coming on out of the 
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houses and fences, 700 yards to our front, and splitting 
up into two main waves directed on each of our extreme 
flanks. They came sometimes in formed parties marching 
on the roads, sometimes in little dribbling rushes of single 
men one after another from cover to cover. I never saw 
those huge masses, which were described in the accounts 
of St. Quentin. Rather they came on like water flooding 
up into a number of creeks and runnels, seeking the line 
of least resistance, always pressing forward steadily and 
rapidly, and seeming to fill the whole country-side with 
little groups and parties. The machine gun and rifle fire 
increased steadily and their field guns continued to shell 
our trenches and the houses immediately behind. Our 
men in the centre were sniping away steadily. My 
servant McIntosh was in the ‘seventh heaven” and 
bagged five of them for certain. On the left we could 
hear Rich’s fire increasing and Giles on the right was 
evidently heavily engaged. 
How long afterwards I don’t know, but I suppose about othe os Les 

1 p.m. some of the right troop began coming back through turn 
the big orchard fence, 150 yards to the right of H.Q., 
stopping now and then to fire. Sergeant Ewbank soon 
came up to the other side of the road and shouted to me 
that the Boche had swamped their troop, killed Giles and 
were now sweeping them up and working round our rear. 
Addie yelled to him to counter-attack but he had only 
six or eight men left and couldn’t do it. We were evi- 
dently in a bad hole. But at this moment Addie called 
out “‘ Here come the Scotties ’’ and added “and I never 
was more glad to see them.” I remember growling 
something about wishing they had left us to fight it 
alone a bit longer; but I hadn’t yet quite grasped what 
a desperate position we were in. I shall never forget the 
sight of them. The road and the fields to the right were 
being heavily swept by bullets, and the grey coats were 
just beginning to show through the fence in our right 
rear ; but the Scots came up the road at the double, as 
if nothing were happening, with their kilts swinging. It 
was a piece of the old decent warfare come back again. 
The leading platoon came right up to our parados and 
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I shouted to them to swing over to help Ewbank. The 
rest dropped out in the fields forming a line at right 
angles to ours. Their officer, Captain Sutherland, went 
back to look after them. I thought he was killed, but 
met him again in the evening. The Boche now began 
bombing us up the trench and were within a 100 yards 
of Headquarters. The Scots, raw drafts of youngsters 
just out from home, were like lost sheep without their 
officer and lay down in a lump behind the parados, and 
did nothing. Poor boys they did not lack courage, but 
simply did not know what to do. 

The Portw I said to Addie ‘‘I think I must get over to them 

laa myself ;’’ he said “‘ It’s certain death to cross the road, 
sir.”’ This looked true as the enemy had a machine gun 
firing down it, and I stayed for a bit. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese had to be looked to. They had originally 
herded themselves under the parapet and done nothing. 
With Roscrow’s help we got their officers, both good 
fellows, to make them man the parapet and open fire. 
But most of them proceeded to crouch in the trench and 
fire their rifles with great rapidity above their heads, 
muzzles pointing half-way up to the sky. However, 
their officers stopped this, when it was pointed out to 
them, and many of the men fought quite well later. One 


. Lewis gun team in particular behaved splendidly, the 
No. 2 lying on the parapet for hours to direct his fire 
better. 


To return to the right. I soon saw that Ewbank, 
though doing splendidly, had more than he could manage 
by himself. So I told Addie to take charge and made a 
run for it across the road. The Scots were still lying 
behind the parapet and I caught sight of a German 
machine gun being carried up 150 yards away. In a 
minute or two it would have caught them in flank and 
wiped them out. With some difficulty, greatly helped 
by Ewbank and their own sergeant, I got some into the 
trench and some into a line of shell holes behind it. 

eee We were faced with a threefold danger. In front the | 
enemy seemed collecting for a fresh attack. Their 
bombers were pushing us back along the trench. We 
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suffered greatly from having no bombs, as the limbers 
had been unable to come up with them. Finally a 
flanking attack with machine guns was working round 
our rear. This was met by the Scots south of the farm 
and by Ewbank’s party in the shell holes. To meet a 
fresh frontal attack that seemed imminent, I put out 
some rifles and a Lewis gun to fire into the orchard. 
To stop the bombing we put a Seaforth Lewis gun up 
on the parados firing along the top of the trench. I also 
collected a mixed party of Scots and Portuguese, about 
six in all, and placed them under old Mackrell, an officer’s 
servant, who came from the Argentine and could swear 
fluently in Dago. He was posted at the end of a long 
bay in the trench and did yeoman service. 

Ewbank’s party were bombed out of the shell holes 
so I ordered them to line the road ditch 40 yards further 
back, which they held to the end. I had previously 
ordered Moffatt and the support to man the old com- 
munication trench in case we were driven across the road. 
However, these dispositions stopped the Boche, and, 
though for the rest of the day they continually seemed 
about to attack, they never came on again. 

It all seems fairly straightforward now it is written 
down, but it was very different at the time. The general 
confusion and the fact that a big straggly fence hid the 
enemy's approach made it very hard to grasp quickly 
what was happening. I remember that I was pretty 
well at my wits end how to stop the attack. Two things 
only seemed very clear in my mind; that the position 
was desperate, and that I was a very slow-witted and 
stupid soldier. However, the Hun must have had his 
difficulties too. 


The 4th Troop, who were always a proper lot of Ber- hig onaria 


serkers, had made a fine fight of it. Owing to the mist 
and the short field of view to their front the enemy had 
been able to build up a strong line close to them and then 
poured all over the right of their line rolling them back 
along the trench. Sergeant Chadwick, the troop sergeant, 
had been wounded and sent back just before the main 
attack. The “C’’ Squadron gun on the right was 
U 


p. 
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smashed and three out of its team of four were hit. Their 
own gun under Lance-Corporal Morgan, D.C.M., fired 
2,800 rounds up to point-blank range before it was put 
out of action by a bullet. Poor Giles covered the retire- 
ment himself and was last seen standing up over the 
parapet (he stood 6ft. 5ins. in his socks) firing his revolver. 
The enemy came on very gallantly. One party of 
twenty got on to the parapet at one point, drew their 
bayonets, made a double flourish with them in their 
hands before they fixed them and then charged. As far 
as I can tell the troop must have been outnumbered by 
ten or fifteen to one. But there is no doubt they in- 
flicted very heavy casualties as the fighting was at very 
close range. Sergeant Ewbank blew one man’s head in 
with his revolver at two yards’ distance. One piece of 
excellent fire control must not be passed over. Corporal 
Hall, in command of a mixed party, observed the enemy 
marching in fours down a road. He could see them only 
through a window in a cottage as they passed it on the 
other side. He ordered all his rifles to be trained on this 
window, and .watching it through his glasses, fired a 
volley whenever he got a section of Germans in line with 
it, killing several. 
ips ogiceriae As soon as things seemed steadier I went back to Head- 
turned. quarters and received a message from Rich on the left 
to say he was being bombed back along his trench just 
as we had been. I got hold of a Captain of the 5th Sea- 
forths who had just come up and he promised to send 
over a platoon. However, I think he must have been 
killed, as Rich never got the reinforcements, though I 
did not know this till the end of the day. 

I now had a council of war with Addie, Moffatt and 
the §.S.-M. My orders had been to go back to Fosse when 
relieved. The enemy in large numbers had worked well 
down towards that place in my rear and heavy firing 
could be heard from that direction. 

I was afraid “‘C’”’ Squadron might be hard put to it. 
and in need of our support. Moffatt said he thought the 
Colonel would be expecting us back. On the other hand 
in point of fact we were most certainly not relieved as 
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the 5th Seaforths were only continuing my right (refused) 
flank. I decided I could not leave them and that my 
duty in the absence of orders was to hold on and gain 
time for a line of resistance to be organised along the 
Lawe. 

Accordingly we stayed where we were, and I was 
relieved by hearing that Rich was holding his ground 
and that the enemy attack on his flank had slackened. 
However, as time wore on and more and more of the 
grey coats kept pushing on past our flanks my anxiety 
grew. 

About 4.30 p.m. Addie volunteered to go back and Lteut. Addsson 
try to find the Scots officers again and see what they mmuntcation 
were doing and whether they had any news. This was Tiahandees 
the second time he had gone back over the open to find 
them, a very dangerous journey. I told him to ask if 
they could come up into line with us. Failing that I 
gave him full authority to make the best plan he could 
with them, based on their fuller knowledge of the situa- 
tion generally. I said I would carry out whatever he 
settled with them. It was no time for havering. About 
half an hour later he got back. The Scots were unable 
to come up into line. They were holding a hairpin-line 
on both sides of the road to Fosse behind me. They asked 
me to come back while there was still light and extend 
their line towards Fosse. Left to myself I think I should 
have held on until dark, if I could, and then struck either 
for Fosse or Vieille Chapelle, trusting to surprise and the 
bayonet to make a gap for us in the enemy’s line. How- 
ever, in the face of this there was nothing for it but to 
_ retire at once while there was still light enough to 
organise a fresh line in the shell holes. 

I realised that the retirement would be the most dan- 
gerous and difficult phase of the day’s fighting. In fact 
it was extremely doubtful if we could get out at all; 
though I still had a quite vague but strong feeling that 
somehow or other part of our force would pull through. 

The conditions under which we had to carry out the The existing 

; condttions. 
manoeuvre were these. The squadron with one platoon 
of Highlanders and between thirty and forty Portuguese 
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still held a front of some 900 yards. Behind the houses 
of Les Huits Maisons the rest of the company of Seaforths 
held a hairpin-line in shell holes bent sharply back on 
both sides of the road to Fosse. The enemy still held 
parts of our trenches at each end and had pushed down 
behind both our flanks. On the north they occupied 
some of the enclosures on the Bout Deville-Fosse road 
and extended along the Rue du Ponch towards Le Marais 
Farm. On the south they were holding the enclosures 
along the road and were attacking the bridgehead in 
front of Vieille Chapelle held by ““B”’ Squadron. We 
were a mile from Fosse and the ground between the two 
lines of the enemy was heavy cultivated soil, quite open 
and as flat as your hand. That we should come under 
fire from both flanks was certain. How heavy it would 
be I could not tell beforehand. My first care was to get 
well away before the enemy realised that I had abandoned 
the trenches and could push in on our heels. In the 
second place I was very anxious not to lose control of 
my men and I was particularly frightened that the Por- 
tuguese might break and carry some of the line with 
them. 

Accordingly I gave the following orders. To bluff the 
enemy and prevent his knowing we had gone, the troops 
were to give bursts of fire for twenty seconds with long 
pauses of silence between. Then the two centre troops 
were to retire first, covered by the flank troops, in order to 
conceal the retirement as long as possible from the enemy 
in our flank trenches. Further each troop was to leave one 
section behind it, who would continue to fire for a minute 
or two before retiring themselves. I did not tell the 
Portuguese I was going until the last possible moment 
and succeeded to a great extent in sandwiching them 
between parties of our own people. Addison and I went 
down the whole line giving the order to each troop and 
section leader. I found all the men still quite happy and 
ready for anything. All the wounded except those in 
Boche hands had somehow got back over the fire-swept 
mile to the supports, the lightly wounded helping the 
worse. How they managed it I don’t know. Lance- 
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Corporal Rinder, wounded in the head, got back a man 
with his leg broken. 

» So far our losses had been about 30 per cent., including 
two. out of five officers and three of my best sergeants. 
The Scots had also lost several men. The resistance had 
lasted some five and a half hours and I estimate that we 
killed. or wounded 200 to 300 of the enemy and had 
engaged between 800 and 1000, possibly more. We 
learnt afterwards that one division had attacked in first 
line on our front, but a large proportion must have 
sheared off the breakwater we made and pressed round 
our flanks without actually engaging us. 

I walked back to the right and found our trenches 
empty. It wasa horrid moment. The Boche might work 
up the trench at any minute and catch us. Apparently 
a very natural misunderstanding had arisen and Moffatt, 
believing we had already gone, had left before I got back. 

There was no time to be lost. I went back and ordered 
the 3rd Troop to cover the right flank and myself led 
out the 2nd Troop under the shelter of the houses. These 
had mostly been set fire to and burnt by the enemy’s 
shells but I passed through one long stable, still intact, 
where thirty Portuguese horses lay dead in a row, still 
fastened by their head ropes. 

The arrangements worked well and all the troops came 7/¢ rove a 
out in line of columns on to the open behind the houses. 
It was then about 6 p.m. No move came from the enemy 
in our front, but the moment we were clear of the houses 
those on our flanks saw us and their machine guns opened 
a heavy fire from both sides at 500 to 600 yards’ range. 
A dozen or so of the Portuguese promptly “ took up their 
boots and ran ”’ straight through the line of Highlanders. 
Some of these got up too ; only a man or two fortunately. 
My heart went into my boots as I saw we were on the 
edge of a stampede. As it was impossible to make an 
order heard, I signalled the line to lie down. They did so. 
The main lot of the Portuguese stuck fast and no more 
Highlanders went. That danger was over, but I saw we 
had the devil of a time in front of us, as the Boche fire 
was getting very accurate and the flat fields were no 
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better than a death trap. Away into the mist the flying 
Portuguese were going like the wind. Never in my life 
have I seen men run so fast. Every now and then one 
of them would bowl over for all the world like a rabbit 
on a frosty morning’s ferreting. I couldn’t help laughing. 
After all they deserved no better. 

I now started dodging from shell hole to shell hole 
trying to find Sutherland. The Scotties were crouching 
in them, heads down to the whistling wind of the machine- 
gun bullets. But I saw they were all right if no more 
accidents happened. Eventually I found Sutherland 
and he asked me to try and get the farm half-way to 
Fosse and from there to extend the line to Fosse. Addison 
pointed out that our only chance was to get the men 
into the ditches which fringed the road. They now call 
this road on the maps Ruin Lane and its continuation 
Devil’s Road, and very appropriate names too. 

The N.C.O.’s and the men were splendidly steady and 
we managed to get the order passed down the line, and 
the two left troops worked over and joined us in the 
ditch. Then we started wading in single file. There was 
about two feet of water and mud in the ditch and the 
going was terribly slow. The men hated it and swore 
profusely. Rich in rear had great difficulty in making 
some of them get into it. One man preferred to walk 
down the road and was shortly killed for his pains. It 
is not the first time I have known the British soldier 
prefer bullets to wet feet. 

Whether or not the measures we had taken to prevent 
the enemy in front knowing that we had left our trenches 
had any effect I do not know. At any rate he never 
followed us up, and this saved the remainder of our force 
from complete destruction. If the Boches had brought a 
machine gun up behind us so that it could have fired 
down the long, straight ditch we were in, we should have 
been killed to a man. And I suppose every man in the 
column knew it. 

We waded steadily but very slowly on, the bullets 
swishing and cutting just along the camber of the bank. 
Now and then a man dropped. I picked up a rifle from 
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one dead man and a bayonet from another, thinking that 
now if ever I might be excused if I took a hand in the 
business myself. It is curiously true what a great relief 
it is to the tension of your nerves to fire a few rounds 
yourself, 

We had got about 200 yards short of the junction with Seen e 
the road from Fosse to Bout Deville when Addie pointed column. 
out that some of the enemy were just entering the farm 
we were making for. This looked like the end of us. 
It seemed certain that they would cut us off and sweep 
the ditch from in front. However, there was nothing 
for it but to push on and drive them out if we could. 
We reached the road junction before they brought much 
fire to bear on us. But here we had to get out of the 
ditch and rush across the road under fire from their 
machine gun at 150 yards. We opened covering fire 
with some of our rifles and got across somehow but 
several men were hit. Little Roberts, who had looked 
after my horses once, was badly hit through the stomach 
just behind me. He was in great pain and begged his 
friends to bayonet him where he lay. We could not 
carry him on. It would only have meant the loss of 
more lives and would probably have been fatal to him. 
Someone plugged the hole with his handkerchief and we 
had to leave the poor boy there, and others too, who 
were too hurt to be moved. It was hard to leave them. I 
think two of the most difficult things for a leader in 
action to make up his mind to do, are to order men on 
a dangerous mission when he cannot go with them, and 
to abandon his wounded, especially in retreat. 

I formed a small covering party in the ditch nearest 
the enemy and allowed myself the relief of taking a few 
shots. But, most fortunately for us, the light was going. 
It became dark enough to see the flashes of the German 
rifles and we do not know to this day whether we hit 
anyone or not. 

Meanwhile Addison and Rich got the remainder of the 
squadron away down the other ditch and in a short time 
we all reached the shelter of some fences, and the enemy 
stopped firing. 


“A” Squad- 
von extricates 
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We were now at the junction of the roads leading to 
Fosse and Vieille Chapelle and I nearly made a mistake 
which would have involved us in the heroic resistance of 
‘““B” Squadron on the next two days and probably 
would have sent whoever remained alive to a German 
prison. Although the Germans who had been firing at 
us were within range of Fosse all firing from there had 
ceased. Earlier in the day I had seen large numbers of 
the enemy moving past us towards Fosse and had heard 
heavy firing from that direction. I was practically 
certain that “‘C’’ Squadron must either have been wiped. 
out or have been ordered to retire behind the Lawe. To 
go to Fosse in either case would have spelt destruction. 
I was also confused in my head and did not realise we 
were ourselves so close. I nearly decided to retire on 


. Vieille Chapelle and try to join “B.” Fortunately 


Addison pointed out to me that we were very close to 
Fosse and strongly urged that we should try for it. Ac- 
cordingly we sent two men to reconnoitre. They started 
getting into the ditches but Addison shouted to them 
that there was no time for that and they must go down 
the road. I became impatient and went after them alone, 
a mad performance for the commander of a force. As 
I approached the trenches round the village I caught 
sight of an English tin-hat, and challenging was over- 
joyed to find that ‘‘C’”’ were still there. In the bad 
light they had not spotted the Boches who had last 
engaged us. I signalled the squadron on and we went 
into the village. I told Addison to reform the squadron 
behind some houses and to send away the wounded, 
while I went off to consult with Creswick. We reached 
Fosse at 7.50 p.m. and perhaps the best commentary 
on what we had come through was that it had taken us 
just about two hours to retire one mile. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
VIEILLE CHAPELLE. 


THE story of the “‘ B’”’ Squadron on the 9th April is less “B” Squad- 
connected than that of the squadron that held the left Canin 
sector. This squadron had the misfortune to lose their Aes oth, 
commander early in the day, and was finally surrounded 
and captured by the enemy. The details of the stirring 
incidents during their three desperate days at grips 
with the Boche, were either buried with the gallant 
officer and men who fell in the defence of Vieille Chapelle, 
or were carried into a captivity that blurred the memory 
and distorted the perspective of the survivors. 

The early part of the day produced very similar events 
to those experienced by Major Furse’s squadron. The 
dismounted cavalrymen plodded through the mist, 
barrage and gas-clouds until they reached their sector. 
Major MacDonald divided his front into two sections. 
The right was given to Lieutenant Stein with the 2nd 
Troop, and it took post to cover the avenues of approach 
open to the enemy and which centred 600 yards north 
of La Couture. Lieutenant Laurenson’s troop manned 
the strong point at the cross-roads, while Major MacDonald 
established his H.Q. with his remaining troops in the 
Vieille Chapelle enclosures midway in rear of his line. 
There was a considerable gap between Laurenson’s post 
and the right of the Huits Maisons trench system held by 
the “‘A’’ Squadron, but as the latter was deemed to cover 
the main path of possible enemy approach, this gap was 
allowed to remain. This, later in the day, proved a 
tactical miscalculation, which, like most miscalculations 
in war, brought very serious consequences. 

The “‘B” Squadron had the same stream of Portu- 
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Major aq guese fugitives passing down from the front, and had to 
wounded. | endure the heavy shell fire, which had so demoralised 


our most ancient allies. But they had no direct informa- 
tion from the front that they were to expect the avalanche 
of Boche infantry that was presently to fall upon them. 
They made their lateral connections. They found 
the XIth Corps Cyclist battalion established in the 
heavily fortified La Couture; and the ‘‘A’”’ Squadron 
ensconced in the Huits Maisons works. Just about noon 
two things happened which changed the whole complexion 
of the day. The patrols that had been sent forward 
against the stream of retiring Portuguese, made contact 
with the enemy advancing upon both the roads that lead 
down towards Vieille Chapelle from the La Bassée- 
Armentiere road, and there was a shell burst at squadron 
headquarters that placed the squadron commander and 
two subalterns hors-de-combat. Major MacDonald was 
able to send one message to Lieutenant Stein, to call him 
back to take over command, and another to the com- 
manding officer at Fosse to acquaint him of the contre- 
temps. It was also unfortunate that Lieutenant Patell 
was gravely wounded at the same time, as he was the 
only officer in the regiment who spoke Portuguese fluently. 
Major MacDonald, Lieutenants Hope and Patell and the 
other wounded ranks were evacuated. 

ere Lieutenant Stein had barely time to make himself au 
fait with his new command, when the Boche were upon 
his two posts. It would appear that the enemy, be- 
lieving that the Portuguese were swamped by their 
attack, had imagined that they would experience no 
further resistance for some time. Anyway the attacking 
infantry formed up in column of route upon the cause- 
ways that make the roads in this marshy country. Here 
were the targets of which the expert gunners of King 
Edward’s Horse had dreamed, but which in their wildest 
hopes they had never expected to meet in battle. 
‘* Jerry ’’ in column of route at 300 yards. Did Hotchkiss 
gunner, who loved his piece as if it were his child, ever 
ask a fairer mark ? Why, when field-firing these same 
hotchkiss-gunners could pick up a cigarette tin at 400 
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yards in the first strip. Can the reader picture a fine, 
fat caterpillar suddenly transfixed by a heartless school- 
boy’s pin? Both ends of the caterpillar convulse and 
writhe. Thus it was with the Boche column of route, 
while the wicked Hotchkiss shed its empty strips with 
mocking haste. The “B’’ Squadron gunners took a 
heavy toll. After being brought up so sharply on the 
bit, it took the enemy some little time to diagnose the un- 
expected problem that presented itself. 

It was about this hour that something happened to the ee 
garrison in La Couture. The firing that had been heavy 
and continuous from that strongly entrenched hamlet 
suddenly petered out, and the enemy could be seen on 
the far side of the Loisne stream. It is probable that 
the Cyclists had been hypnotised by the prepared works 
within their sector, and had concentrated into the loop 
of the shallow stream that was the assumed protection | 
to their front. As La Couture had been a strong-point 
for months, the enemy, doubtless, had air-photographs 
of the locality. It may be presumed, therefore, that they 
found the Cyclists where they had expected resistance, 
_ and as the latter had failed to distribute their fire-power, 
either forward or laterally, there had been no disintegra- 
tion in the attack. The Boche, knowing the avenues, 
walked round the right of La Couture and swamped the 
Cyclists from both front and rear. 

The pressure on the 2nd Troop, King Edward’s Horse, 
however, so increased that they fell back upon the strong- 
point held by Lieutenant Laurenson’s troop. Here 
Lieutenant Stein reorganised his front, and had a fine 
field of fire against a now hesitating hostile movement 
from the direction of La Couture. The enemy having 
secured this powmt d’apyur seemed diffident of making a 
further effort against the King Edward’s Horse machine 
guns. About 5 p.m. the “A” Company, 6th Gordon 
Highlanders, under Captain J. R. Christie, arrived to 
support “B” Squadron in the Vieille Chapelle post. 
Another company of Highlanders sent to bring a similar 
support to La Couture, and guided by Lieutenant 
Twopeny, King Edward’s Horse, who had been annexed 


The front ts 
contracted. 
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by the 152nd Brigade for liaison duties, was practically 
destroyed by enemy machine guns that had been pushed 
into this post as soon as it was captured. 

At dusk it was ascertained that Major Furse had with- 
drawn his squadron from Les Huits Maisons position and. 
fallen back upon Fosse. This and the fact that such. 
of the 51st Division artillery that had come into action 
began shelling both Laurenson’s post at the cross-roads 


and La Couture, entailed a further contraction of the 


The sttuation 
at Fosse 
bridgehead. 


Vieille Chapelle front. A bridgehead was then estab- 
lished that encircled the houses on the east bank of the 
Lawe. With dusk, immediate pressure on the part of 
the enemy relaxed, and Captain Christie, in conjunction 
with the King Edward’s Horse officers was able to con- 
solidate the new position. One platoon of the High- 
landers was kept in Vieille Chapelle proper as a reserve. 
The three other platoons were pushed to the enemy side 
of the Lawe river, and in conjunction with the attenuated. 
““B” Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, formed a semi- 
circular bridgehead round the hamlet on the east of the 
stream. A Portuguese small-arm ammunition dump 
had been found, and the King Edward’s Horse Hotchkiss 
gunners spent the early hours of darkness in filling the 
strips they had emptied throughout the long day into the 
advancing Germans. 

Touch had been established on the left with the 5th 
Seaforth Highlanders and King Edward’s Horse at Fosse, 
and on the right with the 6th Seaforths. The sector had 
now come under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel §. 
MacDonald, 6th Seaforth Highlanders, in accordance 
with the orders of the G.O.C. the 152nd Infantry Brigade 
to stabilise the front for the night. 

At this point it will be convenient to return to the 
narrative of events at Fosse bridgehead. After issuing 
such orders as he considered necessary on receipt of the 
new instructions for the defence of the locality the O.C. 
King Edward’s Horse, leaving Captain Stevenson, the 
Adjutant, to act for him at the actual bridge, went back 
to the Headquarters that Lieut.-Colonel Scott had 
established at Rue Delannoy. He pointed out to that 
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officer that although he was senior, he would of course, 
in the circumstance, carry out any orders that Colonel 
Scott cared to give him, as the Brigade instructions had 
definitely regularised the commands for the night. 
Colonel Scott requested the O.C. King Edward’s Horse 
to remain at his headquarters to help him with his know- 
ledge of the situation and locality. 

The difficult and dangerous salient of the Fosse bridge- 
head, now rendered more difficult and dangerous by the 
loss of both Le Marais farm and the Huits Maisons 
positions, had been organised under the command of 
Captain Creswick. This capable officer, although he pressed 
for the evacuation of the salient, nevertheless made 
the best dispositions that were possible, and beat off such 
tentative incursions as the Boche attempted. A definite 
attack was made along the Le Marais farm road. This 
was met by the defensive flank of Seaforth Highlanders, 
under Lieutenant Grant, M.C., stiffened by the 2nd Troop 
King Edward’s Horse machine gun under Captain A. G. 
Cameron. The Hotchkiss gunner, Private Roberts, did 
splendid work with his weapon, and rendered abortive 
the German infantry’s efforts to rush the barrier on the 
road. The enemy had established several machine-gun 
posts against this flank and throughout the night these 
swept the communications in the salient. 

With the arrival of Major Furse and the bulk of the 1% sehlatom 
“A” Squadron and Captain Sutherland with fifty more the arrival of 
Seaforths the garrison in the bridgehead became con- a an 
siderable. There was danger that the enemy being now 
in possession of the Huits Maisons position might force an 
issue on the right flank of the salient. They showed little 
enterprise however on this side, and as the narrative of 
Private Smith,’ who came in wounded from the enemy 
lines on this front, shows, there was little vigour left in 
the battalion that had attacked the ‘“‘A’’ Squadron. 
To judge from the action of the enemy artillery the Boche 
command had made up their mind that this section of 
the Lawe river was not to be theirs that day, because the 


1. See Appendix F. 
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barrages again came down upon the Fosse villages, on 
both sides of the river, The villa at Rue Delannoy, 
where Colonel Scott had his headquarters, rocked and 
shivered with the concussion from the heavy howitzer 
shells that detonated all round it. These heavy barrages 
died away about 10 p.m., but reopened on the following 
morning. 

The Boche on the left of Fosse, however, could be 
heard throughout the night digging trenches and other- 
wise consolidating the positions they had won. 

During the early part of the night frequent and urgent 
requests came in from Captain Creswick that he niathi 
be allowed to withdraw from the bridgehead and bring 
the garrison now in the salient, to the west bank of the 
Lawe. At first Colonel Scott was inclined to acquiesce, 
but the O.C. King Edward’s Horse pointed out that the 
command of the “ T ”’ roads just behind the Fosse works 
was essential to the immediate defence of the sector, 
and that they should be denied to the enemy even at. 
the risk of the garrison having to fight its way back to 
the river. He suggested that the enemy probably knew 
much less about the situation in the Fosse sector than the 
British knew about their situation, and the longer the 
Fosse works were stoutly held the greater would be their 
mystification. Colonel Scott agreed, and later in the 
evening the Brigade-Major arrived from Brigade Head- 
quarters with the situation report and explicit orders 
from the Brigadier that the Fosse salient was to be held 
at all costs. The situation report as furnished proved, 
in the light of subsequent information, inaccurate. It. 
was especially inaccurate with regard to the Durham 
Light Infantry on the left of Colonel Scott’s sector. It 
did not show that the Boche were already in possession 
of a passage across the Lawe at the Lock de la Rault, a 
couple of miles to the north-east of Fosse, with the road 
to Lestrem practically open to them. 

he meghion During the night the enemy fire ignited a Portuguese 
cordite dump at Fosse. In an instant a great pencil of 
flame pierced the darkness and roared a hundred feet 
into the air. It generated a devastating heat, and for a 
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few minutes illuminated Fosse in a dome of dazzling light. 
It was providential that no troops were in the vicinity 
of the dump, as the heat would have been death-dealing 
at twenty to thirty feet. In every sense it was an un- 
pleasant night. All ranks were suffering from severe 
fatigue ; yet there was very little rest for anyone. The 
patrols sent out from the bridgehead found evidence of 
the enemy on three sides of the position. Throughout 
the night one period of tension succeeded another. 
Officers had to be supervising their posts and encouraging ° 
the men constantly, as it was almost impossible for some 
of the latter to keep awake after what they had ex- 
perienced. Through the forethought and energy of the 
Brigade-Major of the 152nd Brigade rations were avail- 
able for all ranks in both sectors of the locality, though 
it was late enough before it was possible to distribute 
them. 

The anxiety was not confined to the officers and men 
in the line alone. Colonel Scott and the O.C. King 
Kdward’s Horse had little rest from their responsibilities 
that night. So heavy had been the casualties in the 
Somme fighting in the 5th Seaforths that Colonel Scott 
only had one other officer, beside himself, in the battalion 
who had seen recent fighting in France. His men, for 
the most part were just raw recruits rushed up to the 
unit from the Base. It was, therefore, an asset to him 
to find the stiffening that the officers and men of King 
Edward’s Horse were able to provide; an asset which 
was destined to be of even greater service in the hard 
days still to come. 

In the early hours of the morning of the 10th April Orfers # 
orders came from the Brigade that the King Edward’s X.£.#., 
Horse in the Fosse position were to be relieved by the ace 
7th Gordons, and brought into a sector reserve. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that any responsible officer 
of the relieving battalion could be found in time to effect 
this relief before daylight. At last three platoons of the 
7th Gordons were unearthed, and Colonel Scott ordered 
them to relieve the King Edward’s Horse first, and that 
he would relieve his own companies when he could find 


Lieutenants 


Addtson and 
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more Gordons. The relief of King Edward’s Horse, 
therefore, was carried out in broad daylight. The 
residue of the “‘A’’ Squadron marched at once to the 
Villa Rue Delannoy, but owing to the attentuation of 
the Fosse garrison by the relief, and the proximity of 
enemy and the possibility of an immediate attack, Captain 
Creswick and the “‘C’’ Squadron were kept in support 
at the bridge. 

Fosse was heavily shelled again but there was no 
attack, and at 8 am. the “‘C” Squadron joined the 
“A” Squadron at Colonel Scott’s Headquarters. The 
reserve was distributed in shell holes in anticipation 
of the intensive barrages which would open as soon as 
the enemy artillery had profited by their five-mile inroad 
into the allied front. But only a small portion of the 
regiment were to suffer this tornado. At 10 a.m. Lieut. 
Thomson brought a message from the Brigade, that 
although the “‘ B ’’ Squadron could not be relieved from 
the Vieille Chapelle sector, yet the C.O. King Edward’s 
Horse might withdraw sufficient men from the Fosse 
sector, to return to billets and horse lines at Bellerive to 
look after the horses. 

The O.C. King Edward’s Horse detailed twenty men 


Moffat detatied from the “‘ A ’’ Squadron under Lieutenant N. G. Addison, 


to remain 


and twenty-two men from ‘“C”’ Squadron under Lieut. 
L. P. Moffatt to remain with Colonel Scott. The residue 
of the regiment, less the squadron at Vieille Chapelle 
marched away from the locality, where during the last 
twenty-four hours they and their comrades in the “ B” 
Squadron had made history. Before the Headquarters 
of the regiment withdrew the following situation re- 
port, timed 7 a.m., was received from Captain Christie, 
commanding the mixed force of King Edward’s Horse 
and Gordons in Vieille Chapelle. “We were fairly 
heavily shelled this morning, losing quite a few men. I 
have sent to my unit headquarters for ammunition and 
rations. No signs of the enemy. What is the situation 
at Fosse and between here and there, please ? ” 

As in these parts heavy shelling was a normal con- 
sideration and as neither bridgehead was pressed as they 
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had been on the preceding day, the C.O. felt satisfied that 
the worst was over and that his men would be shortly 
replaced by infantry, he took the precaution nevertheless 
to send Major Furse to get into touch with Colonel 
MacDonald, commanding the Vieille Chapelle sector, and 
with Lieutenant Stein. 

The Regiment, that is to say the residue of two squad- 
rons and Headquarters, marched back to Bellerive, the 
men well satisfied with themselves in that they had “ put 
up’ a decent fight, and that the Boche would have 
occasion to remember them long as marksmen. They 
had not at their disposal a tithe of the information that 
has been unfolded to the reader, and they had as little 
conception of the scope and character of their achieve- 
ment as they had respect for their Portuguese allies as 
soldiers. 

As the enemy had not extended themselves beyond Crate. 
shelling the positions that they coveted on the Lawe, 
the general impression prevailed that the grave issue 
consequent on the Portuguese break-away had been 
satisfactorily met and that there was not much more 
“push” in the enemy. Major Furse came in from his 
mission to the Vieille Chapelle H.Q. He had agitated 
for the relief of the ‘““B’’ Squadron, and the O.C. the 
sector had promised that they should be relieved the 
following morning. It was impossible to relieve them 
on that particular day, especially as the Brigade had 
emphasised that they should be retained. 

The Maire and his brave daughters at Bellerive seemed 
most empressé in their estimate of the regiment’s success. 
It is true that they had, poor folk, everything at stake 
in any failure of the British line. The Maire’s infor- 
mation from the immediate front was both rapid and 
accurate. Having congratulated the C.O. upon a suc- 
cessful issue and a safe return he dived into his cellar, 
and produced a couple of bottles of champagne, with 
which to emphasize his appreciation. Little did the C.O. 
and his officers dream as they partook of this kindly gift 
that within a few hours the poor man would be in forced 
flight and they powerless to aid him. 


x 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PRESSURE ON THE 152ND BRIGADE. 


April toth, But although a moiety of the regiment had returned to 
a Bellerive, the unit was not yet finished with the fighting. 
By nightfall both the “‘ B ’”’ Squadron at Vieille Chapelle, 
and the detachment with Colonel Scott at Rue Delannoy 
were fighting for their lives. The coherence of the story 
will perhaps be better maintained if the narrative of the 
latter force be given first. It will be remembered that 
Headquarters and the “A” and “C” Squadrons were 
relieved from Rue Delannoy between 10 and 11 o’clock 
on April the 10th. Lieutenants Addison and Moffat 
remained behind with forty-two other ranks of King 
Edward’s Horse. About noon the enemy began to shell 
Fosse and Rue Delannoy heavily with H.E. shells. The 
Boche staff directing the operation had evidently digested 
their morning situation reports, and were surprised to 
find that they themselves were not in occupation of 
these places. There were some partially prepared 
trenches about the villa and the King Edward’s Horse 
were distributed in these and the various shell holes left 
from the Boche’s artillery attentions of the previous day. 
This preparation was intermittent throughout the after- 
noon. 7 
At 10 p.m. Colonel Scott (5th Seaforths) received 
information that he was cut off from his bridgehead at 
Fosse. What had happened was that the enemy having 
made the passage of the Lawe at Lock de la Rault and 
Pont Riquel, on the XVth Corps front, had pushed on 
and occupied Lestrem. During the afternoon they com- 
pletely turned the Lawe river front by marching south 
down the roads that run parallel to both banks of the 
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stream. The two companies of Highlanders in Fosse 
appear to have laid low as they were still intact on the 
following morning when visited by a patrol from Vieille 
Chapelle. 

Colonel Scott found himself dealing with the head of es foro on 
a strong Boche column marching down towards Bethune ;oad. 
on the Locon-Lestrem road. The King Edward’s Horse 
in conjunction with the 7th Gordons established a line 

facing the Locon road, but it was difficult in the darkness 
_ to effect the necessary cohesion. Information was almost 
entirely wanting, and the enemy by the constant use of 
Véry lights supplied most of it. Lieutenant Addison held 
on to a sketchy trench system round Rue Delannoy Villa 
until Sergeant Moir, one of his own patrols, brought him 
definite information that the 7th Gordons were broken. 
Addison then ordered Lieutenant Moffat with the “‘C”’ 
Squadron detachment to retire to the cross-roads at 
La C™ Marmuse, covering the movement with fire from 
his “‘ A’? Squadron detachment. In this village Addison 
formed two strong points of ten rifles each, respectively 
under the command of Sergeants Blackburn and Glad- 
wish. The rest of the detachment were kept as a support 
while Corporal Perkins was sent out with a patrol, to 
clear up the situation on the front to a depth of 500 
yards. It was now after midnight. 

From this point the story is best told in Lieutenant 
Moffat’s own words. “On reaching my post I noticed 
that my position was not sufficiently commanding and 
I sent a patrol under Corporal Jones to reconnoitre a line 
of hedges to my front, with a view to occupation. At 
the same time I reported my intention to Addison. As 
Addison was coming towards me, and as my patrol was 
returning, my post was heavily fired upon by machine 
guns from the north. I promptly withdrew my men to 
the road where they were under cover. Here Addison 
gave me instructions to occupy a farmstead on the left 
of the road. He informed me that he would send to the 
supports and see Colonel Scott and get more men from 
him to build up our line, as without more rifles Sergeant 
Blackburn’s post was in danger of isolation.” 


Moffai’s 
detachment 
forced to 
withdraw. 
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Events, apparently, developed too seriously and too 
precipitately to permit of Addison’s admirable intention 
coming into effect. Lieutenant Moffat’s narrative con- 
tinues, “My occupation of the farm-house brought 
machine-gun fire upon us from three sides. I decided to 
withdraw to a less exposed position. Private Hartley 
of ‘ A’ Squadron had secured a Lewis gun, jetsom from 
a fleeing Portuguese. This gun was placed in position 
at a cross-roads covering the northern approaches. | 
Hartley had just brought it into position, when a column 
of Boche marching in fours came tramping down the 
road. Sergeant Moir challenged them at ten yards. 
Receiving no reply, Hartley emptied the drum of the 
Lewis gun into them. The survivors tumbled into the 
ditches leaving a heap of writhing bodies upon the road- 
way. Private Grundy helped Hartley to remove the 
Lewis gun, but as there was no more ammunition it was 
destroyed, and I withdrew my party, now numbering 
twenty-five men, to a fire-position further back. 

‘Hostile Véry lights and machine-gun fire had now 
become general in a semi-circle round us. It was a matter 
of withdrawing my men under covering fire by small 
groups. I could not get touch with Addison again, and 
during the rear-guard action, which developed in in- 
tensity, I collected as well as I could in the darkness, all 
stragglers from other units that came up to us. In this 
manner I continued the retirement until daybreak when 
I found that I had collected a rear-guard, mostly High- 
landers, of about 150 men with two machine-gun de- 
tachments. At last we reached a position 2000 yards 
west of Zelobes which the Gordons and Seaforths had 
prepared. By this time ammunition had run quite out 
and men were withdrawing from the front in all directions 
under no control. I assisted in collecting some hundreds 
of stragglers from all sorts of units, and ordering others 
to dig themselves in, and obtaining and issuing as much 
ammunition as was available.” 

It appears that Lieutenant Addison with his handful 
of King Edward’s Horse had been engaged in a similar 
situation a little further north. Addison again made 
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touch with Moffat at 9 a.m. on April llth. From this 
hour until noon the adverse situation that had developed 
was to some degree corrected and Addison, Moffat and 
Captain Sutherland of the Seaforths succeeded in estab- 
lishing a temporary stability. The N.C.O.’s and men of 
the King Edward’s Horse, now reduced to twenty-eight 
all told, rose to the occasion, and manfully supported 
their officers. In fact they all instinctively seemed to 
take control of the harassed recruits of the Highland 
Brigade, who had become somewhat demoralised during 
the rough handling the Boche had given them in the 
night. 

Just after noon an ugly situation developed. The 
enemy machine-gun fire burst out in heavy cadence on 
the front and groups of kilted soldiers came rushing back 
in complete disarray. Lieutenant Moffat describes this 
period in the following sentence :—‘‘ The rush of troops 
and stragglers almost created a panic along our whole 
line. But Addison, Captain Sutherland of the Seaforths, 
and myself, immediately ordered all men along our line 
to hold fast and in no circumstances to give way. When 
the tide of fugitives reached us we checked them and 
ordered them into our trenches so as to prevent them 
from communicating their terror to the lines behind us 
where other infantry were engaged in digging in, in the 
frenzied haste which the situation demanded. Our own 
King Edward’s Horse men immediately grasped the 
situation and opened a rapid fire upon the farm-houses 
into which the Boche had penetrated on the heels of the 
scared infantry. This action calmed the situation and 
soon the Highlanders were merrily joining in with rifle 
and Lewis guns against the same target. 

‘“* About 2 o’clock Addison found that he was holding, 
with the command we had collected together, a firing 
line of about 300 yards, which was completely in the air. 
On both flanks the infantry had fallen back, and Boche 
machine gunners had taken their places. An immediate 
withdrawal, if it were to be orderly, was forced upon us. 
It was carried out without any confusion or panic. 
Platoon covered platoon with rapid fire ; group covered 
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group.” This withdrawal was timely in another sense. 
The troops that Addison’s command fell back upon, were 
on the point of a hurried retirement themselves. Some 
of the panic-mongers had slipped back to them and they 
had become unsteadied. By distributing the King 
Edward’s Horse amongst the infantry a too hurried re- 
tirement was avoided. The situation was delicate 
throughout as during the later period the nerves of these 
young soldiers were further strained by a sustained 
address in well burst Boche shrapnel. 

At about 2 p.m. Addison and Moffat again became 
separated. Addison had been the mainstay of a very 
perilous position. It may be said that his staunch heart 
and genius for command staved off on the 11th of April 
the disaster which overtook this Highland Brigade on 
the following day. While fearlessly holding a covering 
party to their duty in an exposed position the enemy 
shrapnel found him. None of his own regiment could 
say with certainty where he fell ; but months afterwards 
his comrades found the rude grave in which a respectful 
enemy had placed him. The splinter-tear in his helmet 
showed that his death had been instantaneous. A boy 
in years, he was a veteran in thought and action. 

From about 2 p.m. the line held by the 152nd Brigade 
was more or less stabilised 1500 yards to the west of 
Zelobes and remained intact until 7 p.m., when Lieut. 
Moffat with twenty-five survivors of the forty-two King 
Edward’s Horse that had remained behind with Scott 


1. N.G. Addison was born and educated in Natal and was studying | 
at the Universities when he joined the Oxford Troop of King Edward’s 
Horse. He was gazetted to a commission late in 1914 and went out 
to France with the ‘‘A’’ Squadron, in 1915. He developed under 
Major Russell’s tuition into an officer of exceptional capacity. Nature 
had equipped him with a genius for command both in peace and battle. 
As has been shown in Major Furse’s narrative of the defence of Les Huits 
Maisons, his quick perception of a situation and his almost super- 
human gallantry were largely instrumental in the success of that 
epic struggle. His men on their return after the retreat of the 10th 
and 11th of April, in which he lost his life, paid the highest tribute to 
his efforts on those days. One of them said, with that personal pride 
in his officer which is a feature in the British Army, “*‘ He was every- 
where, rallying and re-forming the broken infantry, and always urging 
them to counter-attack. He was last seen walking into the mist to 
reform some doubtful point in the line.” 
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were relieved and allowed to rejoin regimental head- 
quarters at Bellerive. This party reported at 10 p.m. 
‘They were very exhausted and wanted food and sleep ; 
but they were also highly elated at the part they had 
been able to play. 


It will now keep the perspective of the narrative if the The“ B” 


story of the “‘B” Squadron be resumed where it was 
left off on the night of April 9th. It will be remembered 
the squadron was holding the bridgehead at Vieille 
Chapelle conjointly with Captain Christie’s company of 
Gordon Highlanders. The morning of the 10th opened 
with a very heavy barrage upon the village. This was 
from both 5.9’s and the mobile minenwerfer which had 
come up with the enemy infantry. 

The fire was not actually damaging to the little garrison 
in the bridgehead as the posts had been well selected and 
were not among the buildings. This barrage did not 
preface the infantry attack that was expected and every- 
thing pointed to the Boche, after having suffered so 
heavily at the hands of the regiment on the preceding 
day, being somewhat shy of re-assaulting. 

During the morning, however, the enemy succeeded 
in locating the post of the 4th Troop, which was holding 
the apex of the salient, and a well placed minenwerfer 
shell destroyed the Hotchkiss gun and its detachment, 
and with it its gallant N.C.O., Corporal Saunders. With 
the exception of these occasional bursts from the enemy, 
another of which knocked out a second Hotchkiss gun, 
the situation did not appear desperate. Touch was found 
and maintained with the troops on both flanks. There 
was one slight dénouement when, owing to enemy action 
having set on fire a haystack behind which the Gordons 
had a Lewis gun, a report was circulated that this par- 
ticular post was to withdraw. This movement drew a 
sharp machine-gun fire from the enemy, but when the 
mistake was realised the position was re-established 
before the enemy could profit by it. 


Squadron eptc. 


The patrols that kept touch with the Seaforths brought Lieut. Stein’s 


back the news that King Edward’s Horse had been 
withdrawn from the Fosse sector. This report disturbed 


anxiety. 


The mystery 
of tnter-com- 
munication. 
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Lieutenant Stein, who, as a boy just 21, was feeling the 
responsibility of his position and he sent a message in 
the late afternoon to the Brigade asking to be relieved. 
Two hours later a reply came that the “B’’ Squadron 
was to remain under the orders of the O.C. right sector 
of the 152nd Brigade front. 

During the night an R.E. party under an officer came 
up to prepare the road bridges for demolition. Rations, 
too, were sent up and until nightfall the situation seemed 
as normal as the front line upon an immense battle front 
could seem to troops actually in contact with the 
enemy. 

The enemy inaugurated the llth April with another 
heavy shell barrage which began about 4.30 and con- 
tinued for ninety minutes, with little cessation. The 
liaison patrols went out .as usual, and a runner went 
through to the Brigade Headquarters, who brought 
back the news that the flanks were intact. It is a mystery 
how such a message could have been sent, as by the time 
the runner reached Brigade Headquarters that unit 
must have been aware that Colonel Scott and his mixed 
force of Seaforth and King Edward’s Horse had been in 
desperate retreat since 10 p.m. 

Be that as it may the Vieille Chapelle detachment were 
soon to learn the truth about Fosse for themselves. At 
daybreak Lieutenant Stein had sent out Squadron 
Sergeant-Major Denbigh and Private Randers to find out 
if the Seaforth posts on the left were still intact. The 
sound of fighting during the night and the superabundance 
of Véry lights, had given this young officer much cause 
for anxiety. This patrol made its way right down to 
Fosse bridgehead, and found that none of the Seaforth 
intermediate posts were in their original places. Not 
only had they disappeared, but the patrol itself was 
sniped by the enemy from the direction of Fosse village. 

When the patrol reached the Fosse bridgehead, it found 
the Seaforths still in the trenches actually repelling an 
infantry attack. The attacking line was within a hundred 
yards of the post. The Sergeant-Major considered that 
he had gathered all the information that would be re- 
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quired and he and Randers made their way back to his 
Squadron headquarters. 

Other patrols had discovered that the Brigade front Patrols find 
had fallen back to a line north of Zelobes. No informa- Prieade tront 
tion of these changes, so vital to them, had been vouch- "44 i" 
safed to Captain Christie or Lieutenant Stein in their 
bridgehead position. One can imagine the feelings of 
the little conclave of youthful officers, sheltering in the 
cellar in Vieille Chapelle that was their headquarters, 
while the village was being ground to pieces about them 
by the enemy’s high explosive. They could feel they 
were being hemmed in by the enemy with a circle of 
merciless fire. The only information they had gained 
had been by their own effort. No word of hope or of 
encouragement had reached them from without. The 
three following messages bear witness to the hopelessness 
that now crowned the magnificent effort that had been 
sustained in the face of an enemy in overpowering strength 
since midday on the 9th. Each message was addressed 
to the Adjutant the 6th Gordons. These messages 
ran :— 

(1). 6.35 am. Being heavily shelled Just now. My 
right flank is tired out. Also garrison in front of Bridge- 
head (R. 34 a. 69). I am in a very awkward salient with 
no one on my left. 

(2). 6.35 am. There are no 5th G.H.' on our left at 
all. The only touch I can fine is at Zelobes with “C”’ 
Company of our battalion who are in touch with the 
enemy. I am withdrawing one of my platoons from the 
left front of the Lawe river and bringing to the left side 
of the Lawe to protect my left flank. 

(3). 7.45 am. It is becoming almost impossible to 
hold Vieille Chapelle. Can you give me any instructions 
as to which way I shall withdraw. I am getting machine- 
gun fire from my left rear. 

The last of these messages was brought right through 
the Boche lines by Trumpeter Bliss of King Edward’s 
Horse. As he was hunted from pillar to post by the 


1, This was possibly a mistake for 5th Seaforths. 
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enemy, he was unable to say how he effected the almost 
impossible. He certainly bore a charmed life. 
In the circumstances Captain Christie decided that the 


- time had arrived to destroy the bridges. He issued his 


instructions to this effect. He arranged that he would 
withdraw his men over the foot-bridge and resolved to 
fight his way back to the Zelobes line. The bridges were 
exploded at 9 a.m. The Boche realised that the demo- 
litions would be followed by a withdrawal. Until the 
moment that this movement began the garrison had 
never realised the strength of the enemy that penned 
them in. Lieutenant Stein stayed with a detachment of 
the machine-gun company, that was covering the re- 
tirement to see that everyone was clear of the village. 
As one man, in describing it, has said “‘ There was only 
one thing we could do, that was to sling our rifles and 
‘leg it’ for all we were worth.”’ 

Kach movement to the rear was received with rapid 
fire. The passage of the river was made under a blast 
of lead. The retirement, which had now become a forlorn 
hope, was led by Captain Christie to a little farmstead 
half-way between Vieille Chapelle and Zelobes. Here the 
shattered remains of the squadron and company col- 
lected. They numbered less than fifty and the majority 
had been wounded in moving down the road. Captain 
Christie himself had been twice hit. A defence was 
organised, but the enemy were now converging fire upon 
the spot from three directions. Further resistance seemed 
useless and Captain Christie ordered the remnants to 
surrender. 

There were some of the King Edward’s Horse who 
realised that the farm in question must prove a death 
trap, and essayed to break through the enemy’s line by 
avoiding it. Amongst these were Lieutenants Stein and 
Pinckney. Stein was cut off and captured with the 
rear party in making this endeavour. The gallant 
Pinckney, as staunch a soldier as New Zealand ever pro- 
duced, was last seen in the wood on the left of Vieille 
Chapelle with his revolver in his hand leading two or 
three of the stalwarts of his troop. They met their 
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deaths in the resolve that they would never be prisoners. 
They were never seen again by their comrades, and those 
who knew and loved young Pinckney will know how 
nobly he died. The retirement had been splendidly 
covered by Corporals Brazier and Payne with the one 
remaining Hotchkiss gun belonging to the squadron. 
Though both these gallant soldiers escaped their gun was 
smashed to pieces by bullets. 

Thus, as far as King Edward’s Horse was concerned, 
ended the battle for the Lawe River. It was a tragic 
ending and one that might well have been avoided, if 
the withdrawal of the two sectors of the 152nd Brigade 
had not been unduly precipitate during the night of 10/11 
April. But all units were being sorely tried during these 
early months in 1918. It was, nevertheless, a bitter 
thought that those gallant officers and men, who had 
accomplished so much, in such adverse circumstances, 
were to have their efforts rewarded by captivity. It is 
possible that the termination might have been different 
if circumstances had not necessitated the unit being 
broken up and detached from the command of its own 
senior officers. No effort was wasted on the part of the 
O.C. King Edward’s Horse to effect the withdrawal of 
“B” Squadron. On the morning of the 10th he had 
sent his second-in-command to try and effect a with- 
drawal. In the evening of the same day Captain Ling 
had been sent to the H.Q. of the 6th Gordons at Zelobes. 
This officer had then elicited a promise from Major Duff, 
who had now succeeded Colonel MacDonald in the com- 
mand of this sector of the front, that the King Edward’s 
Horse would be withdrawn that night. What happened 
on this eventful night has already been told at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

It was small consolation, therefore, when the C.O. was 
mourning the loss of an entire squadron, which in spite 
of all extenuating circumstances in his heart of hearts 
he felt ought not to have been lost, he received the fol- 
lowing message from the G.O.C. 51st Division :—‘‘ Report 
received from 152nd Infantry Brigade that enemy 
strongly attacked squadron of King Edward’s Horse and 
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troops of this division in Vieille Chapelle in the early 
hours of this morning. G.O.C. thanks King Edward’s 
Horse for their gallant defence of this locality in their 
most successful defeat of the enemy.”’ 

In a previous chapter it has been shown that one troop 
of the “‘C’”’ Squadron, under Lieutenant Alan Hunter 
was detached during the battle for duty with the 55th 
Division. The detachment reported to General Jeudwine’s 
H.Q. just outside Locon as soon as possible after the 
alarm was given. The troop was used for liaison duties 
throughout the period of the battle, and the General found 
that they were so well trained in these duties that he 
employed Lieutenant Hunter and his N.C.O.’s to verify 
the situation reports that came back from the infantry. 
In a letter which the G.O.C. 55th Division wrote to the 
XIth Corps General Staff, this officer laid stress upon 
the fact that if it had not been for the services in this 
respect which Lieutenant Hunter was able to render, he 
would have been constrained to move his headquarters 
some hours earlier than was necessary." 

As it is the proud assertion of the 55th Division, that 


1. 

XIrH Corps. G.S. 942. 

On the 9th of April and during the subsequent week’s fighting on 
the front extending from Givenchy to Locon a troop of Ist King 
Edward’s Horse, under 2nd Lieutenant R. A. B. Hunter was attached 
to 55th Division. Their services were of the greatest value. Besides 
performing mounted orderly duty at a time when movement between 
formations was difficult and risky, and intercommunication of the 
utmost importance, they undertook important reconnaissances from 
Divisional H.Q. to gain touch with the enemy and neighbouring troops, 
when the situation was such, owing to the enemy’s deep penetration 
on our left flank that the position of Divisional H.Q. was threatened. 
These reconnaissances were undertaken by 2nd Lieutenant Hunter 
himself, and the information he obtained was always timely, definite 
and reliable. With the help of this information I was able without 
anxiety to remain in my original H.Q. until the situation required a 
move, and to make this move with proper deliberation. 

I much regret that this appreciation of the services of 2nd Lieutenant 
Hunter and his men has been so long deferred. Until three days ago 
I was under the impression that I had communicated it to you imme- 
diately after the fight. 

(signed) H. S. JEUDWINE, 
Mayor General 
14.5.18. Commdg. 55th (West Lancs) Division. 


[Second-Lieutenant Hunter unfortunately died of phthisis shortly 
after the armistice, probably, if not caused, at least aggravated by 
poison gas during these operations.—EDITOR. ] 
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of all the divisions that were attacked in the great 
Ludendorff offensive of 1918, the 55th alone was able to 
retain the major portion of its original front, it is his- 
torically correct to state that this might not have been 
possible if General Jeudwine had not had an efficient 
liaison troop of King Edward’s Horse to carry out the local 
insurance that was necessary at his H.Q., and the rest 
of the regiment of King Edward’s Horse holding the 
broken front on the left of his Division, stemming the 
enemy inrush that would otherwise have spread disaster 
into the rearward elements of the gallant 55th. 

The price had been heavy, but the honour had been 
great. Of the 264 officers and men of King Edward’s 
Horse who mounted on the motor-lorries on that grey 
morning on the 9th of April, sixty per cent. had become 
casualties, either dead, wounded, or missing.’ 


l. See Appendix E. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THe LA BAaSsEE CANAL. 


K.E.H. On April 9th the XIth Corps Staff had removed from 

atiached to the _,. Bate 

sist Division. Hinges somewhat precipitately, under pressure of the 
Boche attack, to a chateau well in the back area. On the 
return of the headquarters, King Edward’s Horse, to. 
Bellerive on April 10th it had received orders that for 
the time being the regiment was to be under the command 
of the 5lst Division (General Carter-Campbell). The 
only orders that were received were on the 11th to the 
effect that a troop was to be sent to Divisional Head- 
quarters at Robecq for the escort of prisoners of war, 
which was followed with an urgent request that the 
‘“machine gun detachment” of King Edward’s Horse 
was to report at Divisional Headquarters for the local 
protection of that unit. Throughout the war the regiment. 
was constantly confronted with this same anomaly in the 
demands upon its establishment. After 1916 cavalry 
regiments had no machine gun detachments. The fire 
power of each troop was augmented by the addition of 
a Hotchkiss gun. This was part and parcel of the troop 
and increased its fire efficiency by quite fifty per cent. 
It was almost impossible to make staff officers under- 
stand this. The times, however, were such that it would 
have been criminal to quibble over a question of nomen- 
clature. The 5lst Division wanted machine guns to 
protect the approaches to its H.Q. and the C.O. sent his 
three remaining Hotchkiss rifles under Lieutenant Lacey 
to carry out this duty. These reductions brought the 
fighting strength of the regiment down to about seventy- 
five rifles. To turn out this number meant mounting 
every cook, servant and duty man, and provided no 
one for horse lines or other duty. 
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No news was forthcoming of the XIth Corps Cyoliste. ae peal 
They seemed to have been captured ‘‘en bloc.” The Hatton. 
quartermaster’s staff, transport and a few details, were 
attached to King Edward’s Horse until the unit could 
be re-organised. They joined at Bellerive. On April 11th 
Regimental Sergeant-Major E. R. Hatton said good-bye 
to the unit. He had been given a direct commission in 
the Wiltshire Regiment, and had orders to join his unit 
at Poperinghe. Everyone was sorry to lose the Regi- 
mental. He had always established a very high standard 
of turn-out in the unit, besides he was the last serving 
Regular soldier in King Edward’s Horse and the last 
link with the 17th Lancers that the regiment now pos- 
sessed. Everyone wished him the best of luck, but the 
wishes were of little avail for the poor fellow was killed 
within a month in the heavy fighting about Bailleul and 
Kemmel.’ 

The reports that Captain Ling and Lieutenant Moffat 

had brought back on the 11th had caused the C.O. con- 
siderable anxiety as to the stability of the present front. 
He, therefore, had the regiment standing-to at dawn. 
He had also ordered two officer’s patrols to leave billets 
at midnight, April 11/12th, one to proceed to the H.Q. 
of the 154th Brigade at Hinges, the other to the H.Q. 
of the 152nd Brigade and to ascertain from them the 
morning situation reports. These two brigades were 
then holding the 5lst Division front. Permission had 
also been obtained, that in the event of the Corps Heavy 
Artillery coming on to the line Bellerive-Gonneham, 
as seemed probable, or upon a further effective pressure 
on the divisional front, King Edward’s Horse might move 
its billets back to Cantrainne or Ecleme. 

The Regiment stood-to as ordered. At regimental ih ae 
headquarters the C.O., with a liaison officer from each ae 
squadron, awaited reports from the day-break patrols. 

As has already been stated regimental headquarters were 
in the farm-house of the Maire. The Maire, like all 
French farmers was early astir. But he had more than 


1. Mr. Hatton was succeeded as acting Regimental Sergeant-Major 
by Mr. E. Bond, Squadron Sergeant-Major of the “‘ A ’’ Squadron. 
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his farm duties to occupy him on this dull April morning. 
The Boche had pushed their line much too near to his 
simple home for his peace of mind. He was prepared for 
the worst. The more moveable of his household goods 
were already packed upon his farm waggons. His comely 
daughters, their eyes streaming, were busy collecting the 
last of their portable belongings. It seemed hard in this, 
the fourth year of the war, that, that which had been a 
sub-continuous nightmare, should, at the eleventh hour, 
have materialised. If the Boche should make a few more 

hundred yards then they would have to fly. | 

Constantly the Maire addressed himself to the C.O. 
With the punctilious courtesy of the Frenchman, he 
asked for news. The C.O. was cheerful, if non-committal ; 
but the Maire had his own sources of information; he 
had a cousin whose farmstead was already in the debated 
area. On this particular morning at least, the wind 
brought no sound of heavy firing. All seemed to be at 
peace. | 

The messenger from the right daybreak patrol came 
in. He dismounted and brought a written message from 
the canal bank.’ “‘ No change in the situation on the 
right front. All quiet.” 

This was satisfactory. The C.O. went out into the 
open and listened. There was not a sound on the breeze. 
A moment he debated whether he should wait for the 
messenger from the left brigade, or whether he should 
accept the message from the right front as sufficient tes- 
timony for the whole line. His men were tired; they 
had just accomplished three hard days of trek and battle. 
Standing-to before breakfast is no pleasure. He would 
risk it. He turned to the Adjutant ; “‘ Stand down.”’ 

‘Stand down.” The squadron liaison officers were off 
with the welcome message. The Maire, who had been 
unobtrusively in the background, smiled happily. His 
four years’ association with the British Army had taught 
him more English than he had ever dreamed of in his 
philosophy. 


1. The La Bassée Canal. 
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The liaison officers had barely gone ; the C.O. was still 
standing in the farm courtyard when the messenger from 
the left front came in. He came as the rider who was 
carrying the good news to Ghent. His horse was almost 
foundered. It was evident that the news was urgent. 

“What is the message ?”’ queried the C.O. 

“There 1s a proper beat on!’ came the heated answer 
in the vernacular of the British Army. 

“Who ?” asked the C.O. ‘The Boche 2?” 

‘* No, the Jocks ! ”’ was the reply, still in the vernacular. 

‘* Mr. Lade told me to gallop as hard as I could and let 
you know. The whole line has given! ” 

The C.O. turned to the Adjutant ; “‘ Order the * stand- 
to’ again. If you are quick you will catch them before 
they are dismissed.”’ 

The H.Q. orderlies on their bicycles flew at top speed 
to carry out the counter-order, while the C.O. told the 
messenger to dismount, to loosen the girths of his panting 
horse, and, having accomplished that, to tell his story 
quietly and coherently. 

The sum total of the narrative was to the effect that 
during the night the Boche had filtered through some 
portion of the left of the Division, and at daybreak had 
signalled their success by opening machine-gun fire on 
both the H.Q.’s of the left brigade and the brigade in 
support. According to the messenger the line of the left 
brigade had been forced back in some disorder—a proper 
beat—as he forcibly described the manceuvre. The C.O. 
inwardly anathematised the south-west wind that had 
wafted the sounds of infantry battle away from him. 

The following message was sent at once to Major 
Furse. “‘ Proceed to Robecq with all your available men. 
Abandon remainder of your horses. Report to H.Q., 
51st Division.” In light of the messenger’s sketchy in- 
formation this seemed to the C.O. to be the obvious move. 
Robecq was a little over a mile from Major Furse’s lines. 

Whether the Maire had received information through 
his own private sources, or whether he and his weeping 
daughters had understood enough of the messenger’s 
language to construct the situation is unknown, but by 
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the time the C.O. had heard the messenger’s story and 
had enjoined him to return to his squadron and banish 
for the present the word “ beat ’’ from his vocabulary, 
the Frenchman was hitching-in his farm-horses and 
excitedly exhorting his family to take their places in the 
ancestral omnibus. The C.O. essayed to calm him. He 
would not be calmed. Courtesy went to the winds; he 
realised that the enemy were at his gates. 

feturn of the Almost immediately the patrol that had sent the 

ft patrol. , 

messenger galloped in. They, too, had come ventre-a- 
terre. The officer, Lieutenant Lade, was as calm as the 
events he had just witnessed and the pace of his return 
would allow. He dismounted and made his report. His 
messenger had not exaggerated. The situation was more 
than disquieting ; it was downright bad. Not only had 
the line given but one of the two brigade H.Q.’s attacked 
had been destroyed or captured, and a retirement without 
orders was in progress. Lade’s narrative was as follows. 
He arrived at the 152nd Brigade Headquarters a little 
after 1 a.m. These were in the straggling village of Le 
Cornet Malo. The H.Q. of the 154th Infantry Brigade, 
the brigade in support, were also in the same village. 
Lade remained with the brigade staffs until 3.30 a.m. 
The situation reports were all quiet, and the artillery 
officers were arranging for a barrage to be put down on 
the enemy front at 5 a.m. The Boche front in reference 
to this brigade ran practically north and south through 
Paradis. As part of Lade’s mission was to ascertain from 
the 5th Seaforths if they had any news of Lieutenant 
Addison, reported missing on the previous day, he left. 
his horses at Brigade Headquarters and went on on foot 
towards the battalion. At 4.50 when he had reached the 
outskirts of Paradis, machine-gun fire opened heavily to 
the north-east, and at long range swept the road he was 
on. Almost immediately the British barrage opened, but 
at the same time large numbers of Machine Gun Corps 
gunners and R.A.M.C. came streaming down the road 
quite out of control. These were followed by a party 
of the Warwicks at least seventy strong, and in every 
direction men from various units were hurrying back 
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unchecked, with that look on their faces, which it was 
bad to see. 

Lade tried to rally some of them at the east end of Le OD a 
Cornet Malo. But they would not be denied. As he ~ 
stopped the head of one group of fugitives the men behind 
shouted out, ‘“ Shoot the blighter ”’ ; and then, to decide 
the waverers, machine guns opened on the road from the 
very environs of the village. Lade saw that the worst 
had happened, and made his way back towards Brigade 
Headquarters. Here he found his patrol and_ horses 
sheltering behind a wall 300 yards distant from the spot 
where he had left them. With them were three King 
Edward’s Horse orderlies who had been attached to the 
152nd Brigade. These men said they had been ordered 
by General Dick-Cunnyngham, personally, to save them- 
selves as the enemy had broken into the village in 
strength. They were of opinion that the General and his 
staff were either killed or captured.’ 

On this information Lade opined rightly that he 
should come back with all speed with the bad news. He 
sent off a messenger at top pace to inform the regiment 
at Bellerive, and himself galloped to Divisional Head- 
quarters at Robecq. Here his news had come as a 
thunder-clap ; momentarily stunning. Keeping his head 
this young officer had pointed out to the division the 
danger to the passages over the La Bassée canal, and 
suggested that he should take a message to his own 
regiment to occupy them. This was the message he now 
brought. 

This further information decided the C.O. in his 
immediate action. 

One glance at the map ; a mental estimate of time and au ay r 
distance and the C.O. turned to Stevenson the Adjutant ; ana“ c” 
“The bridges over the canal; Robecq, the footbridge akan 
and the swing-bridge at Les Harisoirs; ‘A’ Squadron ©”/. 
will gallop to these three ; they will take every man they 
can mount; they can abandon any horses they cannot 


1. General Dick-Cunnyngham and his staff were captured. The 
Staff of the 154th Brigade got away by the skin of their teeth. 
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turn out.’ ‘C’ Squadron will turn out twenty-five men ; 
latter to gallop the swing-bridge at Les Harisoirs. They 
must expect to find Boche at the bridges. Major Furse 
will command until I arrive. Get these off instanter, we 
will issue orders about transport and details later.”’ 
Lieutenant Lade was instructed to go at once and meet 
Major Furse, on the only road that was open to him to 
Robecq. He was to give him these counter orders verbally. 
The confirmation would follow. This order was issued 
6.30 a.m. 

At 6.40 Major Furse, than whom no quicker cavalry- 
man ever rode at the head of a squadron, was off at a 
fair hunting pace. He had left all standing and had 
turned out every rifle that he had. Captain Creswick 
with the twenty-five men that were his utmost limit in 
strength followed at a short interval. 

The impedimenta at Bellerive was placed under the 
command of Captain A. G. Cameron, with orders to move 
into billets to either Ecléme or Cantrainne, whichever 
might prove the more suitable. It was impossible to 
move the “‘A’”’ Squadron horse lines as there were no 
men. 

On receipt of his first order Major Furse had his advance 
guard on the move within five minutes. Sergeant 
Ewbank, than whom no better soldier ever led a patrol, 
left at a gallop. On the way the squadron passed a big 
howitzer escaping in the trail of its lorry. At Douce 
Créme farm Lieutenant Lade was waiting with the 
counter orders. Lade had hardly passed these on, when 
Corporal Anderson from the leading patrol galloped in 
with the information from Mont Bernonchon that the 
enemy had forced him back and were descending upon 


1. The regiment at Bellerive was less one squadron captured at 
Vieille Chapelle. Two troops detached on divisional duties. It had 
as well all the horses of the captured squadron, plus those rendered 
spare by the heavy casualties suffered during the past four days while 
employed as infantry. ‘“‘A’’ Squadron was only able to turn out 
fifty mounted men and had to abandon all its surplus horses to do so. 
As a matter of fact no single horse left on the lines came to any harm 
After midday they were watered and cared for under orders of Captain 
Ling of ‘‘ B ’”? Squadron, who himself had 150 horses and about twenty 
men. 
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the bridge over the canal at Les Harisoirs. Major Furse 
directed Lieutenant Rich, who commanded a composite 
troop made up from the old Ist and 2nd Troops to “ go 
hell-for-leather across country, drive back the enemy and 
to hold the eastern bridge at all costs.”” Sergeant Ewbank 
was sent with his patrol to reconnoitre Riez du Vinage. 
Lade was ordered to organise a resistance at the Douce 
Créme bridge. Here he was shortly joined by Lieutenant 
Lacey, with the Hotchkiss detachments sent out from 
Divisional Headquarters. The remaining half troop, 
under Sergeant Blackburne, was sent to hold the bridge 
just north of Mont Bernonchon. Rich galloped to the 
high ground that commanded the crossing and finding 
the enemy at the bridge dismounted his troop under the 
canal bank. 

Here he met a Major of the Field Artillery with one 
orderly who stated that the Boche had actually been 
across the bridge, but had retired when a round had been 
fired at them from one of the two field guns that had | 
been saved from his brigade when the enemy attacked 
them in billets an hour earlier. This gun and the oppor- 
tune arrival of King Edward’s Horse, dried up the enter- 
prise of the Huns, as the attacking party on Rich’s 
arrival, thirty to forty strong, retired hurriedly back to 
the village of Riez du Vinage. From here they kept this 
bridge under machine-gun fire. Rich immediately es- 
tablished a bridgehead in some old trenches on the enemy 
side of the canal, and collected some vagrant Highlanders 
with a Lewis gun to help him. Major Furse occupied the 
other bridges without opposition. The enemy made no 
further attempt against this portion of the canal and 
Rich was presently relieved by Creswick’s “‘C”’ Squadron 
detachment. 

There is no doubt that the enemy objective had been eee 
the occupation of Mont Bernonchon the only considerable 
high land in this locality with the exception of the down 
above Hinges. The reader must picture in his mind the 
edge of a slight tableland, more or less jutting into the 
plain. Of such is Mont Bernonchon. On the bevelled 
edge stands the hamlet. To the right and left, as you 
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face north, stretches the valley of the Lys. At the foot 
of the tableland is the La Bassée Canal. It is a bright 
spring morning, but the visibility is low. There in the 
middle distance to the right hand is the dark cloak of the 
Pacaut wood, while to the left rise the roofs and ancient 
steeple of Robecq. Far away, above the mists and the 
tree lines, the sun will presently catch the white spire of 
Merville... The middle distance of what should be a 
peaceful scene is broken by dense and heavy smoke 
clouds. These are from Robecq and the canal bank. 
‘* Bochitis ’’ had affected many nerves that morning and 
the torch had been senselessly applied both to this old- 
world town and to the barges upon the canal. 

A brigade of howitzers and field batteries had been 
billetted in and about Riez du Vinage, a village a thousand 
yards beyond the canal. When the line broke two only 
of these guns had been salved and brought across the 
bridge. The battery officers in the pyjamas in which 
_ the enemy had caught them, the personnel in stockinged 
feet, had laid their salved pieces with open sights upon 
the bridgehead—two guns with just six rounds of ammu- 
nition between them. The first round at the Boche had 
cut the swing-bridge’s lifting gear and had really aided 
rather than impeded the enemy. Upon such small 
foundations rest the fortunes of war. It was fortunate 
that Rich’s troop arrived in time.’ 


1. This was written of Merville on April 12th, 1918, The spire has 
since disappeared. 


2. Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches, pp. 225-226. 

‘* A sudden attack just before dawn on the 12th April broke through 
the left centre of the 5lst Division about Pacaut and Riez du Vinage, 
and, but for the gallantry and resource of two batteries of the 225th 
Brigade, R.F.A., commanded respectively by Major T. Davidson, 
D.S.O., and Major F. C. Jack, M.C., might have enabled the enemy to 
cross the La Bassée canal. Hach of these batteries as it retired left a gun 
within 500 yards of the canal and, assisted by a party of gunners who held 
the drawbridge with rifles worked with them to such good purpose that 
the enemy’s advance was stopped.”’ (The italics are by the editor of 
this work.) 

As will be seen from the text of the King Edward’s Horse narrative 
the information upon which the despatch was compiled is not quite 
accurate. In the first place the bulk of the guns had been left across 
the canal. With the exception of two 18-pounders that were salved, 
the batteries were overwhelmed in the surprise and remained in the 
hands of the enemy. This is incontrovertible. It is just possible, 
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Nerves were tender that morning. Mont Bernonchon 4111 12th, 
: 1918. é 
had been some sort of a supply depot. Stocking-footed situation at 


and pyjamaed gunners had been too much for the fortitude 
of the personnel of that depot. Mingling with the frenzied 
inhabitants they had fled westwards. When the passages 
over the canal had been secured the cavalry fell hungrily 
upon the abandoned billets. The troopers were not slow 
to profit by the misfortunes of the hastily decamped 
victuallers. The horses, hidden among the houses and 
hedgerows, were knee-deep in fodder, while from every 
billet door came the invigorating scent of frizzling bacon 
and steaming coffee. None went hungry. There was 
hot food and cold food, hard food and soft. In many 
houses the fires were found already lit and the morning 
meal prepared. All had been left standing and in the 
hamlet’s main street was met the sweet discord of much 
used records from the jettisoned gramophones, that the 
gay overseas troopers at once put in motion. 

In every battle there comes an interlude. Those that 
give ground become disorganised. In like manner those 
that make ground lose cohesion. The directing minds 
in rear are still in ignorance of the exact position of their 
forward elements. Existing gun positions have become 
either dangerous or useless as the case may be. After 
the initial surprise on this spring morning such a lull had 
fallen upon this particular front. The positions, as has 
been shown, had been hurriedly changed since daylight. 
The cards were being reshuffled. There might be hours 
of battle stillness before the duel began again. In the 
meantime the gunners were hoping to regain their 
abandoned pieces which could be seen among the plan- 
tations of Riez du Vinage. Before this could be attempted 
something more definite had to be discovered with regard 
to the enemy’s forces responsible for the early morning’s 
panic. The naked eye could pick up certain of the enemy 
groups. Field glasses discovered more, and it looked 
as if the Boche line was held by a series of isolated 


therefore, that the riflemen who caused the Boche to retire from the 
bridgehead they had already won were not the half-dressed gunners 
but the troopers of King Edward’s Horse. 
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machine-gun posts. Of their artillery there was as yet 
no sign. 

The O.C. King Edward’s Horse decided “‘ to draw ”’ the 
enemy machine gunners. A mounted patrol was called 
for from the “ A ” Squadron, and Major Furse detailed 
Corporal Leake’s section. This gallant Australian cor- 
poral was given minute instructions as to his actions on 
the far side of the canal. The four men of the patrol led 
their horses across the footbridge, then mounted and rode 
out into the plain. The Boche infantry never liked 
mounted men. The ruse was instantly effective. Machine 
guns began to pop all along the hostile line, while the 
patrol, extended, galloping in a wide semi-circle, returned 
home untouched. Their mission had been eminently 
successful and careful eyes behind field-glasses had marked 
down many of the danger-points. 

When Major Furse had first secured the passages over 
the canal he had presently met General Carter Campbell, 
commanding the 5lst Division. The General had in- 
structed Major Furse that King Edward’s Horse would 
be responsible for the holding of the bridges until the 
infantry arrived. Elements of the 3rd Infantry Division 
were already on the way up. Shortly before ten the 
leading battalion of the Division and a Machine-gun 
Corps section took over the footbridge from King Edward’s. 
Horse. The officer in command of the relief wished to 
hold the bridge from the near side of the canal. This 
was not the O.C. King Edward’s Horse’s idea of bridge- 
heads and the new comers, much to their distaste, were 
sent across with orders to work a patrol as near to Riez 
du Vinage as the enemy would permit. 

Between 10 and 11 a.m. General Buchanan com- 
manding 154th Brigade, 51st Division, in response to a 
message from King Edward’s Horse suggesting co-. 
operation in an effort to recover Riez du Vinage and the 
abandoned field guns, came over and conferred with the 
O.C. King Edward’s Horse. General Buchanan was not 
very hopeful of being able to accomplish anything, as 
the enemy appeared to have collected in Pacaut wood 
in strength in face of which a small operation on the 
immediate flank of this great cover would be too hazardous. 
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in daylight. The General, however, promised to send 
word if anything were possible and took over the obli- 
gation of the Les Harisoir’s bridge. Captain Creswick’s 
command was therefore relieved by Highlanders. 

Ammunition had now arrived for the two field guns 
marooned on the edge of Mont Bernonchon. The gunners 
—resentiul—settled down to “snipe,” the various covers 
that appeared to hold enemy machine guns. Thus the 
morning was spent. A brilliant spring morning, with 
golden sunlight rapidly dispelling the mists on the low- 
lying panorama. Presently, however, an occasional 
heavy shrapnel began to burst high up overhead. None 
was so young a soldier not to know this portent. The 
Boche had unravelled the morning obscurity and now 
realized the depth of their penetration. They were 
range-finding as a preliminary to the inferno that was 
to open anon. But at the moment it was almost 
peace. An occasional British plane whirred overhead 
and not being well-informed, nor competent to inform 
itself. sprinkled friend and enemy alike with its innocuous 
‘* low-altitude ”’ fire. 

By now, moving up with that almost imperceptible Pe aba 
impulse, which suggests irresistibility, the incomparable 
infantry closed into the position. King Edward’s Horse 
came back into support. ll their bridge-defending de- 
tachments had been withdrawn. As nothing further was 
heard from the 154th Brigade about concerted action, the 
C.O. determined to send out one more mounted patrol to 
draw fire. Captain Creswick detailed Sergeant Bevan 
for this patrol, and he personally, with the sergeant, 
conducted the local reconnaissance upon which he based 
his orders. This patrol went out from the Les Harisoir’s 
bridge and threw a wide semi-circle, at the best pace the 
heavy going would allow, between Pacaut wood and 
Riez du Vinage. The result was the same as in the 
previous attempt. The galloping horsemen raised a 
hornet’s nest of Boche machine gunners. The patrol 
returned safely, with only a bullet scratch on one of the 
horse’s withers. It decided the C.O. that with his seventy- 
five rifles, any mounted attempt to recapture the lost 
guns in daylight would be foolhardy, and would not 
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produce any results commensurate with the losses. It 
was not, besides, a fair effort to set his men. It took 
twenty-one vears and an immense Empire to make one 
of his gallant overseas troopers, while it only took 
twenty-one days for the factories to turn out a new 
18-pounder gun.’ 

Once this decision was taken there was nothing more 
for King Edward’s Horse to do at Mont Bernonchon. 
The gap that had been made in the line was now closed. 
As it closed the enemy seemed to realise that their profit 
had been small. Their resentment was vented by their 
great guns, which speedily banished all thought of peace 
from the summit of Mont Bernonchon. The Regiment 
withdrew amid splintering rafters and falling tiles. 

The “ A ”’ Squadron had to return to Bellerive to collect 
the abandoned horses. They found that no single horse 
had come to harm upon the lines; but the disorganised 
fugitives that had broken back, had sacked the billets 
and taken everything. What they had not taken they 
had ruthlessly destroyed. There had been unspeakable 
orgies in Robecq, where many men had broken into the 
cellars and become savage with drink. There was more 
work than the provost-marshals could handle during that 
fateful day and night. 

Captain Cameron had found billets and horse lines for 
the regiment in Cantrainne, just outside Lillers. Head- 
quarters were established in a quaint little wooden 
estaminet yclept “le Coq Ardent.’’ Here a message was 
waiting from the Corps to inform the unit that it had 
now been brought into Corps’ Reserve and was no longer 
under the orders of the 51st Division. -As the 51st 
Division had removed from Robecg to Busnes, the C.O. 
rode over to their Headquarters after nightfall and re- 
ported personally to General Carter Campbell the narra- 
tive of the day at Mont Bernonchon and received that 
officer’s approval as to the manner King Edward’s Horse 
had carried out his orders. 


{ 


1. These batteries were recovered two nights later by General 
Fagan’s Infantry Brigade when he re-occupied Riez du Vinage by a 
night advance. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
REORGANISATION AND THE RESERVE UNIT. 


THe Regiment remained at Cantrainne in Corps Reserve t Cantrainne 
for thirteen days. During the first week the tension was Reane: 
high, as the Boche line was only a little beyond Robecgq, 
which was barely three miles’ distant as the crow flies. 
It meant that the daybreak patrols to the line for in- 
formation had to continue while the regiment stood-to 
from before daybreak until situation reports came in. 

As troops of all sorts and calibre poured into the 
locality, and the Boche were pushed back on the Pacaut. 
Wood-Calonne-sur-La Lys line, the necessity for imme- 
diate precautions lessened, and a troop as an in-lying 
picket served the immediate purposes for protection. 
Not only did the locality fill up with fighting troops ; 
but the whole country was laid out with traces for rear- 
ward lines of defence. King Edward’s Horse had the 
satisfaction of seeing the partially re-organised Por- 
tuguese battalions, now put to the work of navvies, a 
work which if it was less to their taste than the dis- 
play of soldiering, was much more within the scope 
of their powers than fighting. Those who, like King 
Edward’s Horse, had had to hold the tumbled-down 
earthworks that hitherto had passed as the third and 
last line of resistance on this portion of the British front, 
could not help smiling at the fevered haste with which 
armies of workmen, Portuguese, Labour battalions, 
Chinese and Kaffirs, were now set to work to fashion 
a succession of ‘“‘defensive lines’’ behind the battle 
front. In war one hour of experience is worth long 
years of precept. 

The Regiment had to make up its mind that there 
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was no hope of seeing any of the gallant “B” Squa- 
dron back again. As the losses had been so heavy 
the Corps arranged that all spare horses should be sent 
to the Corps Reinforcement Camp at Marthes, and that 
the new “‘B”’ Squadron should be formed there. This 
was done. The re-equipment was entrusted to Captain 
A. G. Cameron. 
age asta) General Brind, the B.G.G.S., with Major Russell, came 
' over on the third day from Headquarters. The General 
was very complimentary about the unit, and said that 
King Edward’s Horse had, without doubt, saved the 
Corps on the 9th April. It is true, that at the time, few 
in the regiment realised how opportune its determined 
resistance had been. Ever since the unit had been in 
France it had been spoiling for the opportunity to see 
the enemy in the open and to measure its strength with 
them at close range. The following incident during the 
great attack is as good an example as any of the spirit 
that inspired the unit. Lieutenant Rich at one point when 
the fire was very hot, and a serious attack was clearly 
imminent, went along the trench to encourage his men. 
He found Corporal Browne leaning comfortably against 
the parados, eyes on the enemy, waiting for a good shot. 
His pipe was stuck in one corner of his mouth, and a 
faint, contented smile played round the other. Browne, 
it may be added, was a small, sandy-haired Scotch- 
Canadian farmer, with a gentle, almost falsetto voice, 
and the heart of a lion. In former days he had, at 
9-stone, played in a Loretto pack, which sent six men 
to represent Scotland. Rich asked him if he were all 
tight. Browne removed his pipe, enlarged his smile and 
remarked, “‘ Of course I am, Sir, I came 4000 miles for 
this and I’ve been waiting three years.” You might 
destroy but you could not defeat such men. 
oe But it was not from the B.G.G.S. alone that the regi- 
unit. ment received high compliment. The Corps Commander, 
General Sir Richard Haking, sent word that he would 
inspect King Edward’s Horse. On April 19tb the regi- 
ment was drawn up, dismounted, in an orchard in Can- 
trainne, and was closely inspected. The Corps Commander 
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then addressed the regiment. He first read the following 2. 
letter from General Sir Henry Horne, the Commander the Army 
of the First Army :—‘“‘I wish to offer to Lieutenant- °°” 
Colonel James and all ranks of 1st King Edward’s Horse 
my very high appreciation of the skill, gallantry and 
determination with which the defence of the Vieille 
Chapelle, Huits Maisons, and Fosse bridgeheads was 
conducted. The attendant circumstances rendered the 
operation a most difficult one, and the fact that the 
regiment held on to these important positions under such 
trying circumstances for so long a period, had a most 
important effect upon the result of the battle. I offer 
my sincere congratulations and thanks to Lieutenant- 
Colonel James and all ranks of Ist King Edward’s Horse.” 

The Corps Commander then made the following address 
to the unit :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I have come here to-day to 
thank you for your gallant defence of the Huits Maisons, 
Vieille Chapelle and Fosse positions on April 9th. As 
I feel that some of you do not fully realise the importance 
of your achievement I will give you a short resumé of 
the position on the morning of the attack. Two days 
before I had reported to the Army Commander that I 
considered that the Portuguese troops were totally un- 
fitted to hold the line and in consequence of this report 
the following arrangements had been made to relieve the 
Portuguese. One Brigade, 55th Division, was to take 
over the right brigade front of the Portuguese; one 
Brigade, 51st Division, was to take over the centre 
brigade of the Portuguese and the XVth Corps would 
take over from Bout Deville northwards. These reliefs 
were to have taken place on the night of the 9th, fortu- 
nately on the morning of the 9th the brigade of the 55th 
Division already referred to was already in position 
behind the left of the 55th Division ready to take over 
from the Portuguese. 

‘Previous to this it had been arranged that in the 
‘event of an attack on the Portuguese front, a line of 
strong posts, La Couture-Les Huits Maisons, would be 
immediately occupied by King Edward’s Horse and the 
XIth Corps Cyclists Battalion ; who were to be relieved 
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without delay by a brigade of the 51st Division. Motor- 
lorries were in readiness to carry this brigade to the front, 
but on the morning of the attack, owing to their en- 
countering the masses of retiring Portuguese they were 
greatly delayed. 

** ‘When the enemy attacked on the Somme he overran 
our first line, our second line, and our third line and he 
advanced 40 miles. Here he overran the first line and. 
the second line and you held him on the third line, and 
forced from that held him on the line of the Lawe river 
until relieved by Infantry. 

‘No regiment in the British Army has a finer achieve- 
ment to its credit and no regiment has a finer record than 
yours ; everywhere you have done well. I saw Sir 
Douglas Haig yesterday and told him what you had 
done, he said, ‘ King Edward’s Horse have always done- 
well, and always will do well.’ 

“I have been in France since the beginning of the war 
and I have never seen finer types of soldiers than I see: 


among you, and there are some fine types in the British 


Army. I am glad to say that I have been able to recom- 
mend the following awards to officers and men of your 
regiment, but I know that they are only the lucky ones.. 
In my opinion every man in King Edward’s Horse de- 
serves the Military Medal.”} 

The General then read his list of recommendations and. 
presented the Military Medal ribbands. The Regiment. 
marched past the Corps Commander and dismissed to. 
their billets as proud a body of men as had ever con- 
gregated from the far ends of the great English-speaking 
Empire. 

But not only did the Army Commander convey his 


1. The awards were as follows :—Distinguished Service Order, 
Lieut.-Colonel L. James, Major R. D. Furse; Military Cross, Lieu-- 
tenants N. G. Addison, L. P. Moffat, G. G. Rich ; Distinguished Conduct. 
Medal, Sergeant R. R. Ewbank, Sergeant E. R. Gladwish, Sergeant 
E. H. Blackburn; Military Medal, Sergeant P. Bevan, Privates C. F. 
Reissland, A. D. Hartle, V. Morgan, D.C.M., J. Coleman, T. Henderson,. 
J. H. Roberts, Trumpeter W. S. Bliss; Bar to M.M., Corporal E. 
McCracken. 

Sergeant Ewbank was recommended for the Victoria Cross, but the- 


ist Army only allowed him a D.C.M. 
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appreciation to the regiment through Sir Richard Haking, 
he also sent a report of the action and the part King 
Edward’s Horse had played in it to Lord Stamfordham 
for presentation to the Colonel-in-Chief. His Majesty’s 
feelings were warmly expressed in the following letter 
to General Horne :— 

“The King has read with interest and admiration the Congratu- 

: : lations from 
report which you were good enough to send him on the the Colonel-in- 
29th ultimo, with regard to the part taken by the Ist gs 
King Edward’s Horse in the battle of April 9th, and 
with it the expression of your appreciation of the: skill, 
gallantry and fighting qualities displayed by Lieutenant- 

Colonel James and all ranks serving under his command. 

His Majesty congratulates the regiment upon their 
distinguished services on this occasion, which evidently 
had an important bearing upon the results of the 
battle. 

The King has been associated with the regiment since 
its formation, and is proud to think that it has established 
a record comparable with the finest traditions of the 
British Army. His Majesty is very glad that you have 
recommended Lieut.-Colonel James for the D.S.O., and 
that other honours and rewards have been either con- 
ferred or are in prospect. 

Yours very truly, 
STAMFORDHAM, 
Buckingham Palace, 
4th May, 1918.” 

It was a particular satisfaction to the regiment to 
receive this acknowledgment of services well performed 
from the Colonel-in-Chief, because, if it had not been 
for His Majesty’s persistent belief in the idea that underlay 
the regiment, and his unflinching appeal to this overseas 
magnetism, when the regiment, in its early days, was 
struggling against the many adversities that beset its 
path, there would have been no King Edward’s Horse. 
In these circumstances officers and men felt that when 
the opportunity had come they had been able to show 
that their assertion in the Regimental Motto was no vain 
boast—Regi adsumus colont—and that they had justified 
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the confidence which their King had always held on 
their account. 

Until the 26th April the regiment remained at Can- 

trainne. The front had now been completely stabilised, 
and in fact much of the lost country between the La 
Bassée Canal and the Lawe was being recaptured by the 
infantry by operations of limited objective. A draft of 
twenty other ranks had been received from the Base, 
and another hundred and fifty were expected at Marthes 
where Captain Cameron was reorganising. On the 26th 
the regiment marched away into the back area. 
The XIth Corps was engaged in the process of side 
slipping, that is it was moving its front a little to the 
north. King Edward’s Horse went into bivouac at 
Quiestede, six miles north-west of Aire. Headquarters 
were accommodated in the courtyard and stables of the 
La Preyle Chateau, while the three squadrons bivouacked 
on a rough piece of common land just east of Ecques. It 
was while here that the regiment received the first definite 
news of the fate of the survivors of ‘‘B’’ Squadron, of 
which story the reader is already in possession. 

Fate hit King Edward’s Horse rather hardly while it 
was refitting. A draft of 137 other ranks arrived at 
Marthes. Instead of being a reinforcement from the 
Reserve Regiment in Dublin, these proved to be a col- 
lection of recruits from the various Corps of Dragoons 
and some Yeomanry. It appears that a draft of a 
hundred was called for from the Reserve Regiment and 
that the situation in Ireland was such, that the reduction 
in the only mounted unit in Dublin that this implied, 
could not be permitted. The draft were good enough 
men, but it was not the same thing. They were not men 
from overseas and in their earlier training they had not 
absorbed the traditions of the unit. The waiting men 
in Dublin were so disturbed at being detained with the 
Reserve Regiment that they so far forgot their sense of 
discipline as to send a collective telegram to the Colonel- 
in-Chief. It was not indiscipline that animated them, 
but deep chagrin, many of them, like Corporal Browne, 
had come 4000 miles to help kill Boche. 
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It will be remembered that, when the Boche made A DA baa 


their great attack in March, the Regiment was under * 
sentence of death as a mounted unit. The experiences 
of those desperate days, when those in high command, 
like King Richard of old, were crying, ‘‘ My kingdom for 
a horse,’ mounted men were at a premium. This decided 
the authorities to maintain King Edward’s Horse, as a 
cavalry unit. It decided them, however, to distribute 
the Regiment over several Corps. This meant that, after 
two years as a regiment, it was to be broken up into 
Squadron commands. It had first been mooted by the 
Army Staff that it should be divided into four squadrons. 
It was pointed out regimentally, however, that although 
it was easy enough to divide 460 by four, yet that division 
would not supply the machinery for a fourth squadron. 
The new unit would require an establishment, that 
entailed the complete command and mechanism of an 
independent unit. After these recommendations the 
Army command decided that the proposed additional 
squadron was not practicable, and it was ordered that 
upon re-organisation the three existing squadrons should 
be distributed between the three Corps in the First Army, 
two of which subsequently became the Fifth Army. 

As there had been ten casualties in the officer ranks 
during the four days’ fighting, there were considerable 
changes in the squadrons. The following officers joined 
from the reserve regiment. Captain Donald Mackinnon, 
Lieutenant H. J. Aitchison and 2nd Lieutenants V. G. 
Fannin, E. M. Murray, E. E. Hyde, O. S. Grape, T. S. 
Robertson and W. J. Pretorius. A little later Major H. 
Swann rejoined. Captain Mackinnon had been with the 
reserve regiment, which unit he had also commanded 
for several months after he was wounded in 1916. Major 
Swann it will be remembered was wounded in the salient 
in 1917. Lieutenants Murray, Grape and Pretorius had 
all served in France in the ranks of the regiment, 
Lieutenants Fannin, Aitchison, Robertson and Hyde were 
recruit officers from the Colonies. 
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Rhodes scholars to join King Edward’s Horse, was with 
Professor F. P. Day amongst the first pre-war University 
officers of the Regiment. Cameron had always been 
blocked by the seniority he had lost when seconded. The 
C.O. knowing his keenness to put his military talents to 
a fuller use than his position as second-in-command of 
a squadron permitted, with the permission of the Corps, 
recommended him to the G.O.C. 61st Division, for the 
appointment of second-in-command of an _ infantry 
battalion. Cameron had sacrificed much in returning 
from Canada to his old unit, and it seemed only fair to 
give his restless ambition greater scope. 

His namesake, D. K. Cameron, the Tasmanian, who 
had been transport officer for fifteen months, also felt the 
blood of his clansmen calling. He asked for permission 
to transfer to the Cameron Highlanders, and on appoint- 
ment, swung out of King Edward’s Horse in a bonnet 
and Cameron kilt. 

As Major Russell was still employed on the XIth Corps 
Staff, Major Furse automatically became second-in- 
command. The squadron commands, therefore, were 
Major Swann, ‘ A” Squadron; Captain Ling, “B” 
Squadron ; and Captain Creswick, the “ C ’’ Squadron. 

On May 8th the “‘ B ’’ Squadron and the “ C ’’ Squadron 
marched away from Quiestede to be attached to the Ist 
and XIIIth Corps, respectively. As the commanding 
officer with Captain Stevenson, the Adjutant, watched 
the long lines of half-sections disappearing in the dust 
of the column of route, he felt that as a unit the regiment 
had ceased to exist. It was destined still to do its duty, 
and in its small way to continue to make history, but as 
a single command its sands had run out. The com- 
manding officer was still to supervise the training of the 
detached squadrons. This, however, was not in the 
circumstances likely to be a concession that would long 
be valid. 

There has been such a sustained interest in the narrative 
of the regiment in France, that little space has been 
found for the Reserve Regiment in Ireland. It will be 
remembered that in April, 1917, Major M. F. Dick was 
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allowed to return from France to take up the command, 
as a Lieutenant-Colonel, of the King Edward’s Horse 
reserve unit, now raised to the status of a two-squadron 
regiment. After being at Longford for some months 
commanded by Captain Mackinnon, the Reserve Squadron 
was moved to Dublin. The unit had always maintained 
that individuality upon which much of the regimental 
esprit de corps was grafted. It had even started a squadron 
paper of its own which was called The Spur and which 
flourished for several issues. What was more important, 
the squadron developed a very high standard in musketry 
instruction and so lay the ground work for that fire- 
power which had proved so valuable in France. When 
it was advanced to the status of a regiment, it became, 
and maintained against all opposition, a position as the 
best shooting unit in the Irish Command. Its percentage 
table at every instructional course was without a single 
exception better than that of any other unit. 

In spite of the fact: that in France there was no dividing 
line that was perceptible between the regular and the 
irregular, yet in Ireland it was very different. The 
Emerald Isle seemed to have beer, during the war, the 
El Dorado of those pre-historic warriors, whose natural 
ineptitude was responsible for the want of training in 
recruits which was one of the chief scandals during the 
earlier years of the war. The Reserve Regiment, under 
Colonel M. F. Dick, had the audacity to measure its own 
standards of efficiency. It made features of all branches 
of modern military education for which the units in 
France were crying. Colonel Dick knew what he wanted, 
knew what the service regiment required, and he set out 
with the right instructors and in the most direct way to 
attain his end. 

This was too much for the endurance of the anti- 
irregular Inspecting Officer, and he reported so un- 
favourably that the General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief in Ireland found it incumbent, himself to see this 
unit that was so bad. The G.O.C.-in-C. was Sir Bryan 
Mahon. There was no “‘eye-wash ”’ about his inspection. 
He turned Colonel Dick’s command inside out and gave 
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them a first class report, in which he said that there was 
no Reserve Cavalry Regiment in Ireland that could show 
him anything better than had the Reserve Regiment of 
King Edward’s Horse. 
~ epg) the = Liaeut.-Colonel Dick was very fortunate in his choice 
vicious system. OL an Adjutant. In Captain W. E. H. Bradburn, he 
discovered an officer of exceptional ability. It was not 
an easy task to maintain a mounted reserve unit in a 
state of tip-top efficiency. The exigencies of the service 
required that the unit should be, not only a manufactory 
for soldiers, but at the same time a machine to fashion 
trained troop-horses from raw remounts. It was high 
pressure in each department all the time. The system, 
of course, was wrong, but “‘ needs must when the devil 
drives,” and a commanding officer was usually at his 
wit’s end, to give satisfaction to the many masters that 
had him at their beck and call. The raw recruit and the 
remount both want careful and systematic handling, if 
they are not to be spoiled. All experts agree, that with 
both time is the main factor to success. Yet the duress 
of war denied this essential to both departments. 
Towards the end of the war recruiting became more 
and more difficult. In the first place the great self- 
governing Dominions had placed obstacles in the way 
of their nationals coming to the mother country, except 
in their own contingents. This was of course natural. 
Then, by the end of the third year of the war, the majority 
of those who had responded to the call of patriotism, had 
already found their way to the mother country. Never- 
theless, Sergeant-Major Fegan kept his recruiting bureau 
in London going, and maintained a sufficient flow of 
raw material. It is true that towards the end of the war 
he began to tap a new source of supply. It is a failing 
of many splendid fellows from the back blocks that they 
““go large.” at stated periods in their pastoral year. 
When men entrusted with the responsibility of com- 
missioned rank brought the custom overseas with them 
and began to “ go large,’”’ on leave, or at the Base, the 
penalties had to be severe. King Edward’s Horse gave 
many of these ex-officers from overseas the opportunity 
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they craved, of re-establishing their credit as soldiers, 
and in nine cases out of ten, they, and the country, 
profited by their handling of the opportunity. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE CHANGE IN THE COMMAND. 


K.E.H supply ArTHOUGH early in May the front of the XIth Corps was 
nucleus 


garrisons. 


more or less stable, there was still apprehension that the 
enemy might overflow from their effort in the Ypres 
salient and make another solid attack in the valley of the 
Lys. The wastage in the British Armies had been so 
heavy in March and April, that even though Marshal 
Foch had brought up his rested Divisions from the south, 
there was still great weakness in fighting strengths on 
the British fronts.. The XIth Corps had the 5th Division 
and the 61st Division in the line. But the lowness of 
strengths and the length of the front were not such that 
even these good divisions gave complete confidence. It 
is possible to ask too much even of the best troops in 
war. King Edward’s Horse had made such a reputation 
in holding a reserve line, that the Corps again assigned 
them a similar duty on the new front. They were called 
“nucleus garrisons,’ and the duty entailed the holding 
of a string of strong points in rear of the front line. These 
posts would then act as breakwaters to the flood of a 
successful break-through, as well as ‘‘a haven of rest ”’ 
for such front line troops as might be feeling the hostile 
pressure. 

A portion of this line stretching from Morbecque (held 
by the XVth Corps to the River Lys), just north of St. 
Venant (61st Division of XIth Corps) was placed under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel James, K.E.H. His 
“nucleus garrison ”’ consisted of the ‘“‘ A ’’ Squadron and 
Headquarters, King Edward’s Horse, the XIth Corps 
Cyclist Battalion (reconstituted under Major Shepherd) 
and one company 39th Machine-gun Battalion. . The 
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line ran through the waist of the Forest de Nieppe. The 

defences were nebulous, but it was an inspiration to 

watch the Hotchkiss gunners of King Edward’s Horse 

selecting, siting and building their “nests ”’ against the 

emergency. There was not one of the gunners who had 

not slipped over 3000 rounds into the Boche at a range 

between 300 and 400 yards, and what the natural sagacity 

of these men in the light of their recent experiences had 

not taught them could not be found in any text-book. 

The Morbecque Line duty necessitated a move from a. 

: : : quadron at 

La Preyle to a point nearer the line. It was with every Les Ciseaux. 

regret that the King Edward’s Horse moved from this 

charming spot, where the officers slept between the mono- 

grammed sheets of the chateau, and the horses were 

watered from a trout stream that meandered beside the 

avenue of stately trees beneath which they were picketed. 

The new billet was Les Ciseaux in a field which 
although it had a drainage slope, was the most moisture 
retentive soil that it was ever the regiment’s ill luck to 
draw as a bivouac. The congestion of troops in the area 
was great, and the billets few and villainous. The H.Q. 
mess was beneath the bare tiles of the gabled attic of an 
estaminet. 

Here it was that the great epidemic of septic influenza oe 
caught the unit. It first appeared, as far as could be influenza. 
judged, in the Machine Gun Corps bivouacked in the 
unhealthy shade of the Forest de Nieppe. It passed over 
King Edward’s Horse lightly and took a peculiar form, 
which if severe, was not fatal. But its virulence in the 
5th Division was such, that when a limited operation was 
ordered, the divisional staff were unable to function 
without the aid of borrowed officers to fill the temporary 
casualties caused by the epidemic. 

As the weeks brought the pleasant French summer in 
their train the anticipation of an enemy attack in the 
_ valley of the Lys disappeared, and King Edward’s Horse 
was able to return to the fields of training. The head- 
quarter’s squadron was conveniently placed to the 
Mazinghem area which was a profitable terrain for the 
instruction of cavalry. Here many field days were held, 
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in one of which it was found possible to include the “‘ B ”” 
Squadron from the Bois des Dames and the “‘ C ’’ Squadron 
from Ferfay. Late in June the “ A’’ Squadron with the 
XIth Corps Cyclists marched to Wavrans and put in 
two useful days of field-firing on the downs. 

General Sir A. E. A. Holland who commanded the Ist 
Corps was a keen polo player. He had quite a service- 
able team in his H.Q. and it played several games against 
the “C”’ Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, billeted near. 
With Lieutenant Lacy as No. 4 and Lieutenants Fannin, 
Murray and McCulloch playing forward the unit had 
quite a creditable team, but the regiment could not. 
produce much in the way of ponies, and there was little 
time or opportunity to train them. The “‘ B’’ Squadron 
while training came under long-range artillery fire and 
lost some horses, otherwise, for several months, there 
was no contact with the enemy. There was, especially 
in the vicinity of Aire, some very consistent and heavy 
night bombing by the enemy, but fortunately the mis- 
chance of war in 1918 never brought these missiles into 
any of the King Edward’s Horse lines or bivouacs. 

On July 1st Lieut.-Colonel James gave up the command 
in France. The exigencies of the service which had 
necessitated the distribution of the regiment over three 
Army Corps, and the self-evident fact that the regiment. 
would never again be concentrated for operations, decided 
him to ask the Corps Commander to recommend him for 
a term of home service. General Sir Richard Haking, 
no doubt appreciating what it had meant to the O.C. 
King Edward’s Horse to see the fine regiment, that had 
made history under his direction, reduced to squadron 
commands, conceded the request and Colonel James said 
farewell to his service squadrons with a heavy heart on 
June 30th. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. F. Dick was appointed to the 
command in France, and joined the unit at Les Ciseaux 
on July 23rd, Colonel James having taken over the 
command of the Reserve Regiment in Dublin from him 
a few days previously. During the interval the offi- 
ciating regimental command was held by Major R. D. 
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Furse, until Major G. G. Russell rejoined from attach- 
ment to the XIth Corps General Staff. 

There is little of historical interest that affected the Inspection of 
three squadrons of King Edward’s Horse before the great Squadron by 
and final offensive of 1918. The chief event of the “**”é 
summer was an inspection of the “‘ A ’’ Squadron by the 
Colonel-in-Chief. His Majesty was making one of his 
periodical visits to the Western front and passed through 
the XIth Corps area. The ‘‘ A’ Squadron was paraded 
dismounted on the Aire-Lambres road and the King 
stopped, and said a few kindly and appreciative words 
to Colonel Dick and the officers. He was particularly 
reminiscent of the part the Regiment had played in the 
valley of the Lys. 

The other two squadrons in their respective Corps 
filled in the period with fitful bursts of training and the 
countless fatigues that fall to the lot of Corps and 
Divisional Cavalry when they are ill-starred enough to 
come under the domination of a General Staff that counts 
it a soldier’s duty but to labour and fight; that the 
former is an immediate necessity, while the latter is such 
an uncertain and remote contingency that it is unneces- 
sary by training to insure against inefficiency in its con- 
duct. 

There is, therefore, little to be recorded in the routine 
of these service squadrons. There were many internal — 
changes amongst the officer ranks, owing chiefly to 
sickness, while Lieutenants McCormick and Matterson 
both joined from the reserve unit. They had both been 
N.C.O.’s in the regiment in France. Some of the changes 
in the “ B” and “‘ C”’ squadrons’ command were perhaps 
a little too rapid for the good of those units. It is found 
that on July 28th, Captain Mackinnon was transferred 
to the “C”’ Squadron and Major Swann took over the 
command of the ‘‘ B’’ Squadron after commanding “ C.” 
Six weeks later Major MacDonald, who had been severely 
wounded on the 9th April, rejoined and took over the 
command of his old squadron, ‘‘ B,’’ while Major Swann 
again replaced Captain Creswick in “ C.”’ 

Late in September Captain Ling, who had been ailing 
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for some time, was granted a month’s leave of absence 
to England. On arrival home it was discovered that he 
was seriously ill with phthisis. He had contracted this 
insidious disease on service, whether in the damp days 
of the winter of 1915 in the trenches, or by the aid of the 
Boche poison-clouds in Bourlon Wood cannot be said 
with any certainty, but it ran a rapid and fatal course, 
and this gallant and very capable officer died of it shortly 
after the armistice. It was hard to believe that he 
should have been carried away so suddenly, and there 
were very many of his comrades of all ranks who felt a 
grip at their throats when they realised they would never 
see their gay companion of the bivouac and staunch 
leader in the field again. There is one of his many aph- 
orisms that should live for ever, to be the text of every 
military establishment in the Empire. “ As long as I 
approached regimental soldiering as a profound and 
mysterious science, I was bewildered into ineptitude. 


-I suddenly discovered that it was just common sense, 


and from that moment I never looked back.” In his 
case this was the exact truth. He was a first-class troop 
leader and squadron commander alike in camp and 
field. 

By these changes, Lieutenant N. A. Thomson became 
the second-in-command of the “‘B’”’ Squadron. He had 
for eighteen months done good service as signalling 
officer at regimental headquarters, interchanging at times 
these duties with those of assistant adjutant. He was 
a very versatile and engaging young officer and the 
regiment owed much to him and his business capacity 
in the matter of the canteen. The troubles of the “B” 
Squadron as it was concerned with its command did not 
cease for by a cruel stroke of fortune Major MacDonald 


fell ill with dysentry about the middle of October a few 


days before the general retreat of the Boche armies in 
the north of France. The squadron, was, therefore, 
during this period commanded by Lieutenant Thomson ; 
but as the four troops were detached from the unit 
command on September 27th and allocated to the 
15th, 16th and 55th Divisions, respectively, the young 
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officiating squadron leader did not have the onus of 
commanding the squadron during operations. The troops 
attached to divisions were employed as mounted orderlies 
while the remaining troop was utilised by the A.P.M. 
Ist Corps in traffic control. Before this, however, certain 
other lightning changes were effected. According to 
the squadron records on October 25th Captain Creswick 
was transferred to take command only to be appointed 
back to the command of *‘ C’’ Squadron two days later, 
Captain Mackinnon coming from this squadron to . 
command the “B” Squadron. This latter change was 
caused. by the recall of Major Swann to the reserve regi- 
ment in Dublin to be second-in-command. The narrative 
of the stirring events in which the squadrons brought to 
an end their active service in France must wait for 
another chapter. 

In the meantime the Reserve Regiment in Dublin had a i 
a strength of 200 trained men waiting to go to France, ~ 
and 100 recruits in training. Yet no demand came, and 
it was understood, unofficially, that the unit was not 
depleted because it was an efficient instrument in the 
authorities’ hands in view of the increasing difficulty of 
the internal situation in Ireland. This was small comfort 
to the men themselves, and the prolonged peace-soldiering 
made them very restless. When the new commanding 
officer took over he found that nearly all the officers were 
the non-commissioned officers whom he had sent home 
from France in 1917. They had all been to Cavalry Cadet 
Schools and were an efficient and sporting corps, well 
worthy of the traditions of Marlborough Barracks, 
Dublin, and the regiment in which they found them- 
selves commissioned. Many of them were great favourites 
in Dublin society, while all, with a minute exception, 
rode well and fearlessly to hounds during the winter that 
followed the armistice. All were buoyed with the hope 
that they would soon be summoned to France to take 
part in the final battles of the war. 

The composition of the regiment in Dublin was curious asa pater? 
at this period. It will be remembered that during the Hai Neg the 
stresses that followed the Somme offensive in 1916 and 
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the protracted battle in the salient in 1917, the reduction 
in man-power was so insistent, that men had to be found 
to reinforce the depleted ranks of the British infantry. 
Three times was a call made upon the reserve unit of 
King Edward’s Horse. In all nearly 300 men were taken 
from it during these two years to be transferred to the 
infantry. They were good men too, coming as they did 
from every corner of the earth where English is spoken, 
and many where it is not. Severe as the strain was upon 
the feeding unit, it could have been borne with good 
grace, if the recruiting authorities had not filled the 
vacancies they caused by transferring inferior material 
from other units. For a period the units under orders 
to supply recruits took it as an opportunity to shed 
their undesirables, in useless N.C.O.’s and men. The 
fact that they were taking good overseas men, and 
replacing them with inferior home-raised metal, and thus 
vitiating the principle the War Office had so repeatedly 
agreed to respect, left the Adjutant-General’s department 
cold. It placed great difficulties upon the commanding 
officers of the reserve unit. However by patience, and 
scientific attrition, the useless were either ‘‘ broken ”’ or 
dispensed with, while the useful under the regimental 
example and rigorous discipline, were turned into effi- 
cient soldiers. | 

With such a pack, a rogue-hound or two was to be 
expected, and one of them was found in a middle-aged 
Trish-Canadian called Esmond. The story is sufficiently 
intriguing to be placed on record. When the new C.O. 
arrived from France he was told that a ‘“* Captain ”’ 
Esmond, a Member of Parliament for some Irish con- 
stituency, was a private in the regiment and was con- 
stantly on leave to attend to his parliamentary duties. 
In due course Private Esmond was brought up to the 
C.0O. by his squadron commander, for permission to 
attend the re-opening of Parliament at Westminster. 
The new C.O. was sceptical, especially as “‘ the whip ” 
produced, was a typescript that included the signatures. 
He promised the leave, and then strolled down to the 
Intelhgence Department at Irish Command. It was 
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evident from a description of the man that he was both 
pseudo-Captain and pseudo-M.P. On the following day 
he was summoned to the orderly room, and told that he 
would parade at 2 p.m., to come down to the Irish 
Command. On leaving office, instead of going to his 
dinner, he skimmed over the barrack wall, and was not 
heard of again until some days later, when he was appre- 
hended by the R.I.C. at Wexford. When brought up 
again before the C.O. he made a clean breast of his clever 
imposture. 

He said that when in Canada, he had had some employ- 
ment that earned for him the soubriquet of ‘‘ Captain.”’ 
One day the regimental postman placed in his hands a 
letter addressed to Captain Esmond, M.P. Several 
location addresses had been tried and had evidently 
failed, so some bright-witted postal clerk had, apparently 
in desperation, written Marlborough Barracks across the 
letter. Esmond found inside ‘a whip ’’ summoning the 
real addressee to Parliament. In a spirit of waggery he 
presented it to his squadron leader, and asked for the 
leave. His squadron leader was so surprised at the 
discovery of a live M.P. that he took the man on to the 
then C.O. This officer, feeling that Ireland was a “fay ”’ 
place, and Irish M.P.’s were no less “fay” than their 
compatriots, after a few cursory questions, which the 
man was ready-witted enough to answer glibly, granted 
the leave. The delinquent on discovery of the fraud 
penitently said—‘*‘ The opportunity that chance had 
given me was too good to let slip. To have done so 
would have been flying in the face of Providence.” In 
fact all he had to do was to go to the Irish Party’s office 
in Dublin, where he had friends, and have “a whip” 
typewritten on their paper, and indefinite leave on full 
pay was his. 

The Regiment was usually to the fore in the jumping Mtitary life 

aps : an Dublin in 
competitions held at Landsdown Road and in a very 29:8. 
large entry for the open military competition in 1918 
_ the first prize was taken by 2nd Lieutenant Bolus of the 
regiment, and the second, after two equal runs, by Lieut.- 


Colonel James on his well known grey cob. 
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There were always alarums in Dublin’s fair city, and 
Marlborough Barracks was maintained in a constant 
state of readiness. That is to say a portion of its hetro- 
geneous garrison had to be ready to turn out by day, 
and an inlying picket to be maintained each night. 
There were never less than five different units quartered in 
the barracks at any one time. These usually. included 
besides King Edward’s Horse, an Artillery battery, a 
company of the Tank Corps, a battalion of Cyclists or 
a Command School and countless details. Although it 
was possible to arrange unit messes for the other ranks, 
yet the officers’ mess had to be arranged on the lines of 
a Station mess. To add to the complication and diffi- 
culties of the O.C. King Edward’s Horse the married 
quarters in Marlborough Barracks were turned into 
dormitories for sixty W.A.A.C.’s, who were attached to 
his unit for discipline and administration. It made the 
orderly-room a place of unusual contrasts. The hardened 
delinquent receiving his twenty-eight days without the 
slightest change in expression, was often replaced in 
“the presence”? by a weeping kitchen-maid whose 
maidenly heart was distraught with remorse at the 
thought that she had been caught smoking a cigarette 
in her cubicle. And the Boche was responsible for it all. 

The W.A.A.C. and the men of King Edward’s Horse 
were always en bon rapport. So much so that the ladies 
insisted upon “ sporting ” the regimental badges. Social 
intercourse between the men and women was strictly for- 
bidden within the barracks at all times, except on stated 
evenings, when the sexes were permitted to mingle at 
organised canteen-entertainments. As long as the dis- 
cipline was firm, the innovation of men and women in 
one barrack worked well. 

Lieutenant A. R. Tutt and 2nd Lieutenant J. W. Patell, 
who had both been severely wounded with the regiment. 
in France rejoined the reserve unit in the autumn of 1918. 
Captain J. C. N. Eastick, who had been a sergeant in the 
‘“*B ”’ Squadron, when it first went to France in 1915, 
and who had done his recruit-officer course with the 
reserve squadron, was now a Staff officer for instruction 
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in poisonous gas-duties at the Irish Command School. 
An experimenting chemist by profession, his services in 
this department were very extensive and, added to his 
professional knowledge of the subject, he had the heaven- 
sent gift of being able to transfer his information even 
to the dullest brain. He was the best musketry instructor 
with slow recruits that the regiment produced during 
the war. 


August- 
September, 
1918. 


of B 99 
Squadron. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THe Last Lap. 


THE heavy fighting down south, which began with the 
Fourth Army’s sledge-hammer attacks on August 8th 
did not have immediate effect upon the front of the 
Armies in which the three squadrons of King Edward’s 
Horse were now distributed. It was not until two months 
later that the results of Lord Haig’s great concentric 
battles in the south produced a decision in the enemy 
Armies in the north. Towards the end of September 
the “‘B’”’ Squadron’s alfresco bivouac in the Bois des 
Dames was broken up and the squadron moved in to 
hutments at Hesdigneul. On the following day the 
B.G.G.S. of the 1st Corps sent for the squadron leader 
and informed him that, as an.advance of the British line 
was now imminent, it had been decided to distribute the 
Squadron between the three divisions for liaison duty 
—a troop to each—while the remaining troop would 
be attached to the A.P.M. Corps Headquarters for traffic 
control duties. Thus the squadron commander suffered 
the same extinction that had fallen to the lot of the 
C.QO. in the preceding June. 

When Colonel Dick was informed, he endeavoured to 
influence the Army to issue instructions to the subordinate 
formations, that they should not waste the capacity of 
their mounted units by this dispersion, and he quoted 
the memoranda from G.H.Q. and the Cavalry Corps, 
which had strict injunctions on the subject tabulating 
the misuse of mounted troops on previous advances. 
The protest fell upon barren ground. 

On October 20th the H.Q. of the squadron moved to 
Les Brebis; on the followmg day to Carvin; then to 
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Wahagnies. On October 24th it was at Mouchan; on 
the 26th at La Verte Rue. During this period the troops 
were detailed to Divisions as follows :—Ist Troop (2nd 
Lieut. A. McCormick) to the 15th Division ; 2nd Troop 
(2nd Lieut. V. Fannin) to the 55th Division ; 4th Troop 
(2nd Lieut. W. Pretorius) to the 16th Division. Subse- 
quently the 3rd Troop went to the 58th Division, and the 
2nd Troop to the Corps A.P.M. As was pointed out in 
the preceding chapter Major MacDonald was invalided 
on the 10th. On the 25th Captain Creswick took over 
the command but two days later being required to 
command the ‘“C’’ Squadron, he was succeeded by 
Captain D. Mackinnon. Throughout this period the 
troops attached to Divisions were employed as mounted 
orderlies. 

On the evening of November 9th the Ist Corps in- 
dependent mounted troops, under Captain Mackinnon, 
consisting of one troop King Edward’s Horse and one 
company of Cyclists, moved up to Bourgeon. Here, 
true to the instinct of his regiment, on his own initiative 
Captain Mackinnon sent out a patrol through the outpost 
line at Wasmes to Willaupuis. This patrol at midnight 
reported that it had completed its mission and had made 
no touch with the enemy. 

Orders were received during the night 9/10th November 
to reconnoitre to the river Nunelle between Ath and 
Beloel. The advance guard moved to Willaupuis at 
5 a.m. and sent out patrols to Ath, Tongres St. Martin 
and Beloel. Sergeant Anderson with the centre patrol 
engaged a machine-gun group near Elliquies which he 
drove off and was then able to cross the river. The 
northern patrol made touch with ‘C”’ Squadron on the 
way to Ath. The left patrol,was held up with machine- 
gun and mobile trench-mortar fire and had one man 
wounded. 

Later in the day an officers’ patrol under 2nd Lieut. 
McCormick was directed upon the Mons-Ath road. 
McCormick found Bauffe strongly held, but he succeeded 
in killing a couple of the enemy and brought in a 
prisoner. In compliance with orders the mounted troops 
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withdrew for the night to a point south of Autreppe 
while the infantry outpost was established on the line 
Beleol-Blicout. 

The order for the last day of active operations were 
that Captain Mackinnon’s command, augmented by two 
platoons of Seaforth Highlanders, should seize the 1river- 
crossing at Tongres and form a bridgehead. This was 
accomplished without opposition, and by reason of the 
Armistice, no further advance was made. Captain 
Mackinnon was complimented by the G.O.C. 15th 
Division, the leading division, on the accuracy of his 
messages and the speed with which they were delivered. 

The story of the “‘C ’’ Squadron during the final stages 
of the fighting presents a somewhat more stirring narra- 
tive. The squadron was fortunate to have been included 
in the mobile column which the G.O.C. IIIrd Corps 
ordered the 55th Division to form for the purpose of 
saving, if possible, the important communications at Ath. 
If it had not been for this project, it would have lost its 
cohesion as had the less fortunate “‘B’’ Squadron, for 
when the squadron moved from its long occupied summer 
quarters at Ferfay to Gonnehem its units were similarly 
apportioned between the divisions of the Corps. In fact 
during the first days of October the 2nd Troop (2nd Lieut. 
McCulloch) went to the 74th Division; the 4th Troop 
(Lieut. Garstin) to the 230th Brigade at Herlies; and 
the Ist Troop (Lieut. Gilbert) to the 231st Brigade. On 
October 4th McCulloch went out with a patrol and tried 
to cross the Douai-Lille Canal between Don and Hau- 
bourdin. He was, however, stoutly opposed by machine- 
gun fire, and was unable to make progress. 

The story of the attachment of Lieutenant Garstin’s 
troop to the Infantry Division is better told in that 
officer’s own words. His spirited narrative is as follows :— 

We got orders at 8 o’clock one night to move forward at 10 p.m. on 
the trail of the Hun who was said to be off. This was done. We got 
in touch with his rear-guards at dawn and drove them eastwards over 
the Aubers Ridge. The going was fearful, one continuous battlefield, 
flooded shell-holes, barbed wire and fallen trees everywhere, the whole 
country was peppered thick with immense concrete pill-boxes. How- 


ever, the rear-guards were properly on the run and we had no trouble 
with them. I got into a village on the west bank and then was held up 
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by fire of all arms, rifles and machine guns on the west bank of the 
Sensée—and howitzers and field guns from the east bank. We got the 
entire village and handed it over to the infantry that night. “‘C”’ 
Squadron camped in a field one mile behind the line for two days 
and then, it being evident the enemy was going to hold the water-line 
in strength, withdrew right back, leaving my troop, the 4th, behind. 
I can’t remember how long I was there, but I think about a week, 
doing reconnaissance work for the 74th (Dismounted Yeomanry) 
Division, who were fresh from Palestine and the taking of Jerusalem. 

The enemy had been driven over the river on the right but were still 
a mile or two in front of it on the left—that is directly in front of 
Haubourdin and Lille—holding a line of strong posts in farm-houses, 
etc. My troop had to reconnoitre and determine this line daily. 
Conditions were bad, the Germans had blown up everything in their 
retreat, there was next to no head-cover and it rained incessantly. 
Then one morning the German pulled out. I was sent for by the 
Brigadier commanding the left brigade (I cannot remember his name. 
He was an ex-cavalry man and altogether charming) and I found him 
in a factory on the east bank of the canal. He told me to cross 
as soon as I could clear Labrisseau village and ridge (which runs due 
south of Lille) find out if there were any enemy troops still left in 
Lille and that he left it to me. I reminded him of General Haking’s 
order that no officer should enter Lille until he (Haking) had, and he 
told me to forget about it. ‘‘ Damn General Haking’s triumphal 
entry,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’m not going to risk my flank ; you go ahead.”’ 

I got across on a half built pontoon and went straight across the 
grass for the ridge. The country was quite dead, not a civilian to be 
seen. I found the infantry in extended battle line below the ridge 
(they had come over the river on cork floats) and heard that German 
lancers had been seen in Labrisseau village. I flanked the village from 
the south and the lancers left precipitately after only firing a couple 
of shots. The infantry pickets then came up and took over the ridge 
and I rattled north for Lille. 

The whole population of the Lille suburbs were in the streets gone 
clean mad with joy. I could hardly push through them. They kissed 
our horses and kissed our field-boots, threw bouquets at us, sang, 
danced, shouted, cheered and wept—really most affecting. I managed 
to ram through them somehow and got up to the south gate of the 
actual city walls. The Germans had blown the bridge down but I got 
in afoot on the debris and was met by many hysterical burgesses who 
wept and kissed me—much to my embarrassment. 

I managed to extract what information I wanted out of them and 
climbed back to find the ladies had in the meantime decorated every 
available inch of my saddlery with red roses—the bewildered ex- 
pression on my horse’s face was too funny for words. Just as I was 
mounting a nun came up and asked me if I would speak to her mother- 
superior who was quite close at hand. I went over to a convent gate 
and found the old lady (she must have been about eighty) on a sort 
of stretcher carried by two young nuns. I think she must have been 
taken almost from her death-bed to see our entry. All the poor old 
thing could do was to whisper “‘ Moi, j’ai vue la deliverance ”’ and just 
pat my hand. 

I have no doubt a lot of people claim to have been the first into 
Lille, but that honour is undoubtedly due to King Edward’s Horse. 
The Lilleois declared we were the first troops they had seen. Certainly 
nobody was there before us from the west or south, because we left 
the infantry miles behind. As far as I know the Division to the north 
did not get across the canal even, until much later in the day. Further- 
more the city was taboo—I only went in upon special orders. 

After Lille I went along its southern outskirts to Ronhin. The 
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Uhlanen had only left a few minutes before. I swung in an arc across 
the 74th Division front and was heavily fired on from a village, the 
name of which I forget. The enemy, however, slapped it about me 
with machine guns and light shells, I avoided casualties by keeping on 
the move, and got round them from the south. The Boche evacuated 
for Ascq, cyclists, motor machine guns, two anti-aircraft guns on lorries 
and a troop of Uhlanen—a pretty poor display on their part, because 
by that time I had only nineteen men. 

I bumped into them again, standing in strength in the line of French 
posts to the south-east of Lille, and as it was then thick dusk I turned 
about and went behind the infantry line for the night. A busy day. 
I estimated that we had covered nearly fifty miles. 

Next morning we found the Germans still holding their line of the 
evening before, so I pulled my men out and went off scouting for 
forage myself. All the limbers were at Squadron Headquarters. Motor 
transport could not cross the pontoons. My rations were all but 
finished. That evening I was joined by the Ist Troop, ‘‘ C’’ Squadron, 
under Sergeant Gladwish—no officer and no limber. I managed to 
locate the D.A.Q.M.G. that night, I found him harassed but reasonable, 
he sent me a waggon of supplies right away, it left Waurin at 10 p.m., 
and reached me at 3 a.m. This was a stout effort on the driver’s part 
as all the roads were blown up. As [still had no limber and the waggon 
load had to do me for an indefinite period, I dumped all my tools and 
loaded the pack-paniers with oats. 

Two brigades had moved up with light artillery and were attacking 
the forts. Next morning the German broke a third time and we were 
slipped loose again pushing him right into Tournai and down to the 
banks of the Escaut. The running scrap that afternoon was about 
the best day of my life. I had all my own troop out in line of sections 
under N.C.O’s. We went for Tournai with the Tournai-lille road 
roughly as our northern boundary. The going was all grass and good, 
the visibility excellent. My line of sections worked to signals like 
intelligent sheep-dogs. I kept the lst Troop in my pocket and tackled 
any village that put up a resistance with it. We were opposed by 
Uhlanen rear-guards who were most timid. The moment their rear 
was threatened they galloped for safety, “‘hell-for-leather.’’ It was 
laughable. They were so timid we couldn’t come to terms with them. 

‘In the Belgian frontier village we did and but for an accident we 
would have given them all the steel. I don’t remember the name of 
the village but it is quite tiny, a double line of cottages strung along 
the Lille-Tournai road. My points galloped in from the flank and 
intercepted the German cavalry galloping east. My leading man (a 
little South African of the Ist Troop whose name I forget) had his 
sword point within a foot of the German’s kidneys when a British 
aeroplane swooped out of the sky and poured a drum into us, knocking 
out two horses and rolling the men over like shot rabbits—the Germans 
got out over the top of them. I could have wept. 

We polished up that road that afternoon and at dusk got a footing 
in the outskirts of Tournai. The Germans were holding in strength 
and nearly blew us out of the ground with trench mortars, machine 
guns, light and heavy artillery. However, we stayed there till the 
infantry, marching hot-foot, took over. I then went back to the 
leading Brigade Headquarters (the front had now pinched in to one 
Brigade). For about a week I stayed up doing reconnaissance work 
in front of Tournai. 

The fighting here was house to house and all bayonet, bomb and 
bullet work. Our guns were hardly allowed to fire. Germans and 
English fought from house to house and street to street while in the 
cellars the wretched civilians cowered and starved. Some company 
of the 74th—itching to be on their horses again—sent a mounted patrol 
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drawn from officer’s chargers down the Faubourg de Lille. The 
Germans, as was inevitable, burst a few shrapnel and killed the lot. 
The appalling sight, however, was to see ghoulish civilians creep out 
of cellars and regardless of the shrapnel, rush into the street and cut 
steaks off the horses, almost before the poor brutes had done kicking. 

The General tweaked my ear over that business. ‘Sorry to hear 
about those men and horses of yours, Garstin,”’ said he, “‘ How did you 
come to get them all killed like that ?”’ I told him they weren’t my 
people and that if a crowd of men went pushing down the open street 
in a sort of circus procession they were only getting what they were 
asking for. I ended up by saying ‘‘ I think you'd best leave this mounted 
job to professionals, sir.’’” He said, ‘‘ By Gad, you're right,’’ and the 
74th got a stiff order not to monkey with affairs they didn’t under- 
stand. 


After a week of being shelled in front of Tournai I was recalled to 
“°C”? Squadron which had come up to Cysoing and was being incor- 
porated in “* Stockwell’s Force.”’ 


It is not known whether the capacity of the unit was Stockwei?s 
judged by these reconnaissances but two days later the re 
blow fell and though two troops were left with the 
_ divisions, the H.Q. were packed off to Bethune, while 
one officer and forty other ranks were detailed to report 
to the A.P.M. for traffic control duties. With certain 
variations between the infantry units in the line, these 
laatson and police duties continued during the advance 
in the latter half of October. On the 17th the squadron 
moved to Salome ; two days later Headquarters were at 
Ancoisne ; on the 20th they were at Cysoing. It was 
here that the mobile column was ordered. Major Swann 
made the original arrangements, but to his chagrin he 
was ordered home, and was relieved of his command by 
Captain Creswick on October 27th. On the 25th all 
detachments of the “‘C’’ Squadron had been ordered to 
rejoin their Headquarters at Cysoing. 

The enemy were now holding the line of the Escaut. 
The intelligence anticipated an early withdrawal from 
this point, and if this withdrawal was unimpeded it was 
obvious that the enemy would destroy the communi- 
cations further east. 

In the hope that it might be able to secure a passage 
over the Dendre at Ath the mobile column was formed. 
It was commanded by Brigadier-General C. I. Stockwell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., and was called the ‘“‘ Stockwell Force.’ 


1. Stockwell’s force was composed as follows :—Brigade H.Q. ; 
one Squadron K.E.H.; one Company Cyclists; one 18-pounder 
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See The Corps made an unfortunate decision in detailing a 
Staff Major belonging to the Glamorgan Yeomanry to 
command the mounted troops. This officer had neither 
the knowledge of active operations nor the experience 
that were Captain Creswick’s. This was another instance 
of the dangerous expedient of not adhering to the precepts 
laid down in the Army Council’s text-books and super- 
imposing immature Staff Officers over officers who are 
efficient to command the men they have both trained 
and already led in battle. 

The role of Stockwell’s column was to keep touch with 
the enemy and to take bold and energetic action to 
prevent the destruction of the road and railway bridges 
over the Dendre river, and the blowing of craters in the 
highways. Temporary bridges were made and moved 
up into the front area ready to assist the column. It 
seemed that the squadron was about to have a great 
opportunity, probably the cavalry opportunity of the 
war. The country was ideal for rapid movement, there 
were neither shell-holes nor wire-impediments. The 
enemy air-scouts were kept out of the picture by our 
airmen. 'Tournai had been cleared and the Corps out- 
post line was pushed forward to the railway at Barry. 

In the dim light of early morning on the 9th the “C”’ 
Squadron, directly under the command of Captain 
Creswick, passed through the infantry outpost line. The 
general elation of the forward impetus had communicated 
itself to all ranks and the infantry in the outposts rose 
and cheered the horse soldiers as they passed out into 
the unknown. The advance took the general line of the 
main Tournai-Ath turnpike. 

Fursuit ofthe The 3rd Troop, under Lieutenant Rathbone, was on 
the right of the advance ; the 2nd Troop, under Sergeant 
Gladwish, D.C.M., took the centre; and the left was 


Battery ; one Infantry Battalion; one Machine Gun Company; one 
Cable Section; one Wireless detachment; two Sections R.E.; De- 
tachment D.A.C.; one Section Field Ambulance and a supply column. 
It totalled 1,440 officers and other ranks; 583 horses; 107 vehicles ; 
134 bicycles and 14 train waggons. The R.E. included in their de- 
tachment a proportion of men skilled in locating mines and “ booby- 
traps.”’ 
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covered by the Ist Troop, under Lieutenant McCulloch. 
An independent patrol of seven men, under Lieutenant 
Gilbert, was sent out to Leuze and Ath. The squadron 
made the first bound to the line Pipaix-Gallaix. There 
was light opposition to the right troop. This was easily 
brushed aside. The Boches were more persistent on the 
opposite flank and Mr. McCulloch was held up by 
machine guns. Solitary Uhlan patrols were about, but 
they only seemed to be trailing their coat tails to produce 
targets for their own machine-gunners. The troop dis- 
mounted, but was not able to dislodge the enemy. About 
dusk a report came in that Canadian cavalry were near 
Naulde. Sergeant Frodsham, D.C.M., was sent with a 
patrol to investigate this report. The cavalry were there 
alright, but they proved to be Uhlan, and Frodsham 
immediately charged them. They were off like the wind 
but, after a pursuit of half a mile, the Sergeant was able 
to bag one, whom he brought in by the scruff of his neck. 

The independent patrol, however, made some progress. 
It had come under fire at Gallaix, and later near Leuze 
station. It returned with important information to the 
squadron just before dusk. Sergeant Jones’ had been 
severely wounded and two horses shot. The enemy fired 
gas-shells into Pipaix, and two men were slightly gassed. 

As it was impossible to make a further advance the pee of 
outpost line was handed over to the Cyclists. On the Cavairy. 
following morning the advance was continued in the same 
formation as on the previous day. The next bound was 
to the high ground east of Leuze. This was accomplished 
without opposition. At this stage the 9th Cavalry 
Brigade, which had been ordered up to participate in the 
Operations, passed ahead of the line, and at 10.30 the 
squadron reported to them and was ordered into Brigade 
Reserve until late in the afternoon. 

The brigade was held up on the British side of the 
Dendre railway. Early in the afternoon the G.O.C. 9th 
Brigade, sent a King Edward’s Horse patrol under 
Lieutenant Rathbone to reconnoitre the Attre bridge 


1. Sergeant Jones succumbed in hospital to his wounds. 


The enemy 
fail back. 
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and if it were not held, to keep it under observation and 
prevent its destruction. This patrol had a very lively 
experience. Five minutes after receiving its instructions, 
it was under fire. However, it was led by its officer 
round the flank of an obstinate posse of Boches, and 
arrived in the vicinity of its objective to be heavily 
machine-gunned from the bridge indicated. This patrol 
did extremely well and though it reported its informa- 
tion in good time, did not return until the following day.’ 
The infantry of Stockwell’s Force were now attacking 
strong points in the enemy line of resistance. The 
squadron was sent forward to be in readiness to exploit. 
any avenue that the infantry might open, and to maintain 
liaison between companies. The infantry failed to find 
an avenue, and the force was relieved for the night. 

On the following morning the infantry was launched 
again with the squadron held in readiness as upon the 
previous day. On this occasion, however, there were no 
enemy. They had fallen back during the night. The 
G.O.C. 9th Cavalry Brigade despatched two independent 
patrols from King Edward’s Horse, one under 2nd Lieut. 
Keay and the other under Sergeant Kent to report on 
certain bridges at Maffle and Attre. The squadron moved 
to the line at Ponchau where it was in position at 8.20 
a.m. A patrol under Sergeant Beale pushed forward 
to Gages-Thoricourt, and a second patrol under Lance- 
Corporal Mawdsley to Gibecq - Brufaut. Sergeant 
Frodsham with a third patrol in the direction of Meslin 
Leveque captured five armed enemy. At 10.25 the 
squadron, again operating with Stockwell’s Force re- 
sumed the advance. The 2nd Troop moved via the main 
Brussels and Soignies roads, the 1st Troop via Gibecq. 
The high ground was occupied by 11.25. At 11 infor- 
mation was received from Lance-Corporal Mawdsley that 
he was in touch with the enemy in north end of Silly. 
The enemy, however, fell back before the squadron 
arrived. Sergeant Beale reached Thoricourt without 
opposition, and later reached a point 500 yards north 


1. Lieutenant V. Rathbone was awarded the Military Cross. 
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of L’Erse, this being the most easterly spot reached by 
the squadron. At 12.15 orders reached the squadron to 
suspend hostilities as an armistice had come into force 
at ll am. The dispositions of the squadron when the 
advance was stopped were :— 

Ist Troop, about milestone 30 on Ghislenghien-Soignies 

road. 

2nd Troop, about milestone 32 on same road. 

Standing patrols were (1) Between milestones 26/8 on 

same road. 

(2) At windmill between Silly 
and Brufaut. 

(3) Near Bassilly. 

An hour later orders were received that the squadron The armistice. 
‘should concentrate and withdraw within the armistice 
linet It is not easy, however, to immediately sweep in 
the fan of éclatreurs that cover the front of a cavalry 
unit advancing in open country. So difficult was it for 
Captain Creswick to collect his command that it was 
days before he saw one of his men. This was Private 


1. This was the first time that the Regiment had worked against 
the enemy with the Regular Cavalry, except for the chance lwaison 
with the Umbala Brigade in 1917. The following extracts from a 
letter by a competent senior officer of the regiment to the C.O. are 
worth placing on record. “Later in the day Legard (commanding 
the 9th Cavalry Brigade) got hold of Creswick and gave him some 
patrolling to do. His young officers did this well and Legard was, I 
believe, equally pleased as surprised that he got better results from our 
people than from his own. The next day Creswick got on early towards 
the Soignies Forest and Thoriecourt and quickly—and I think to the 
9th Cavalry Brigade unexpectedly quickly—and his patrols kept well 
ahead of those of the 15th Hussars much to the chagrin of the latter. 
In our part of the world on the 10th November—that is half-way 
between Renaix and Frasnes-les-Buissenal—we encountered various 
contingents of the 7th Dragoon Guards and the 19th Hussars. All 
did many reconnaissances against our rear detachments. In one case 
after we had been in a village for five hours. At least three of their 
patrols with different missions were following each other into the 
same village and most of their detached parties were glad to be shown 
where they were upon their inexplicable (?) maps. . . . Again and 
again we saw the value of keeping mounted troops with the same 
Corps, so that the latter could learn how to use their Mounted Troops. 
All the various difficulties we first had with the [Vth Corps, and had 
almost forgotten, were reborn. I was several times tempted to send 
the Staff a copy of your Memorandum on Corps Mounted Troops. 

. . The Transport had a very hard time; even longer journeys than 
in March, 1917; but they “ delivered the goods ** without fail. Smith 
did well.” 
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Fitzgerald, who took advantage of the armistice to make 
a dash for Brussels. The story of his deeds of daring-do 
have been given considerable publicity investing him with 
the atmosphere of a modern “ Jack the Giant-Killer.”’ 
Fitzgerald, however, was fortunate to have escaped 
arrest and sentence by a court-martial. 

The Headquarters of the Regiment with the “A” 
Squadron, remained at Les Ciseaux until the 12th of 
September. The unit, with the XIth Corps Cyclist Bat- 
talion, then moved up to St. Floris, where they were 
employed in repairing billets that had been destroyed 
by shell-fire. A troop each was detailed to the 59th and 
6lst Divisions in view of the anticipated Boche retire- 
ment. 

On October 3rd the 2nd and 3rd Troops of the “A” 
Squadron were sent up from St. Floris to report to the 
two Divisions in the line for patrol duty, as the enemy 
were thought to be retiring. Late in the evening of the 
same day the remainder of the squadron were ordered 
to join the 59th Division. Marching during the night 
past the scene of their rear-guard actions of April reached 
the line near Fleurbaix in the early morning. Lieutenant 
Francis’ patrol, however, were unable to advance any 
distance as they found the trenches still held by strong 
enemy rear-guards with machine guns. 

The XIth Corps Mounted Troops, consisting of Head- 
quarters and “‘ A ’’ Squadron, King Edward’s Horse, and 
the XIth Corps Cyclist battalion—the whole under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel M. F. Dick—remained for 
several days in scattered billets in the Fromelles area. 

On October 17th the enemy were again reported to 
be retiring and the Corps Mounted Troops were ordered 
to pass through the line and cover the advance of the 
59th Division to the Deule canal north-west of Lille. 
Orders were received late and the men were away at the 
baths. Owing to this and to the difficulties of the march 
through the trench area, which had to be made from 
the rear of the right division to the front of the left, the 
squadron only reached the canal at the same time as the 
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André on the north-west edge of Lille and during the 
night received orders to cross the canal at 6 a.m. on 18th 
and take up a covering line from Ft. de Mons en Bareul 
north-west towards Wasquehal and Marcq in preparation 
for a further advance. 

Patrols were to go forward to make touch with the The advance. 
enemy as follows :—Sergeant Ewbank, D.C.M., to 
Annapes, Lieutenant Aitchison to Babylone, Sergeant L. 
Leake to the railway south of Wasquehal, aircraft having 
reported the enemy to be roughly on this line the previous 
evening. Lance-Corporal Gow was also sent to report 
on the canal crossing at Marcgq. The squadron crossed 
the canal by a narrow and rickety plank bridge on which 
the R.E. were still at work and which was by no means 
complete. The horses had to be led over one by one and 
let loose to find their own way up the steep bank on the 
far side. Progress was slow but there were no accidents 
and the squadron pushed forward through the narrow 
pavés of La Madeleine. It was a raw morning of thick 
mist, but the inhabitants were out in crowds; the streets 
were a mass of flags and the advance was a triumphal 
progress which at times became embarrassing. On the 
far side of the town the patrols were sent out. Lieutenant 
Aitchison at first keeping Ewbank’s and Leake’s with 
bisown. The squadron, covered by Lieutenant Lade with 
the 3rd Troop and two Cyclist platoons reached its 
objective without opposition and halted for further orders. 

It were better to follow the fortunes of the patrols. Patrols 7 
Their work was made very difficult and hazardous by mist. 
the mist, which was often so thick that it was barely 
possible to see for 50 yards. The two left patrols accom- 
plished their mission in good time though Sergeant Leake 
met with a good deal of opposition. In the centre Lieu- 
tenant Aitchison had a difficult time, coming under con- 
siderable fire at short range. At one point, when passing 
through a village, an old lady thrust a huge bunch of 
chrysanthemums into his arms. Not liking to seem un- 
gallant he tried to get round a corner before dropping 
the posie. In doing so he came under fire at 50 yards’ 
range and was forced to gallop for his life the huge bouquet 
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well entangled with his equipment and refusing to fall 
out. He reached cover safely and threw the flowers 
away; but in a few minutes the old lady was out again. 
She salved the bouquet and replaced it in his arms in 
spite of the bullets. During this episode Corporal Paine 
was mortally wounded. The regiment will always re- 
member with gratitude the way in which the whole 
village of Mons made his funeral their especial care and 
buried him with every possible mark of respect. 

Lieutenant Aitchison slipped the right patrol (Sergt. 
Ewbank) after he had cleared Mons and had himself 
turned north to reconnoitre Babylone. Acting with his. 
usual dash Sergeant Ewbank succeeded in galloping 
under fire through the enemy’s outpost line. In spite 
of opposition he was able to enter Annapes with a Uhlan 
patrol retiring before him. Thence he worked forward 
in almost continuous touch with the enemy to the river 
Marcq west of Forest where he eventually rejoined the 
squadron. 

Meanwhile the squadron received fresh orders to swing 
to the right and push on to the river Marcq. On the 
line Breucq-Flers they ran up against strongish oppo- 
sition from a line of posts held by Uhlans with machine 
guns. However the leading infantry of the main guard 
began to come up and Major Furse collecting about two 
troops worked forward mounted from Fort Mons en 
Barceul and turned the flank of the enemy, who retired 
hastily towards Hem. The squadron then pushed on 
rapidly and reached the Marcq west of Forest without. 
giving the enemy time to rally. 

Here, however, very strong opposition was met. The 
enemy were occupying the line of the river in some force 
and considerable machine-gun fire was coming from the 
wooded outskirts of Forest. Lieutenant Hyde was 
ordered to try and work through the difficult country 
to the south and find a crossing to the south of Forest. 
Meanwhile Squadron Sergeant-Major Vincent, collecting 
Sergeant Ewbank’s and Corporal Kock’s sections, made 
a spirited attack dismounted on a superior party of 
Uhlans who held a farm just west of the river opposite 
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Forest. The Uhlans were driven back over the stream 
and Squadron Sergeant-Major Vincent seized a small 
bridge over it before it could be destroyed. The enemy, 
however, concentrated so much machine-gun fire on this 
crossing that it was decided that it would be impossible 
to get the horses across without heavy losses. Sergeant 
Ewbank volunteered to try and push forward dismounted 
and find out how the enemy were holding the north edge 
of Forest, while the squadron was led round by the south- 
ern edge of that village. 

Sergeant Ewbank’s party crawled forward under the 
machine-gun fire and reached a narrow copse, from 
which they appear to have driven a party of Germans 
with two machine guns. They reached a house on the 
Hem road and were fired on from the windows at point 
blank range. They escaped, however, without loss and 
came back to Colonel Dick with useful information. 

Meanwhile Major Furse collected the rest of the 
squadron and making a detour by way of Ascq crossed 
the Marcq just south of Forest and joined Lieutenant 
Hyde’s patrol which was in the south edge of that village. 
During this movement the main body was observed by a 
battery near Sailly, which opened rapid fire. The guns 
were then turned on to the advance guard. It was 
impossible to leave the road owing to the big ditches of 
the water meadows on either side, but the squadron 
opened out by troops and galloped through without fur- 
ther hurt than a scratch on Captain Creswick’s charger’s 
ear. It was getting dark and after finding the village 
clear and locating the enemy in Chateau de Hem and a 
line of posts running south from it a half-mile east of 
Forest, the squadron withdrew behind the infantry who 
had reached the river Marcq, and went into billets at 
Flers. 

The advance was resumed the next morning. The Corps 
Mounted Troops were ordered to cover the advance of the 
infantry on a front of nearly 5000 yards with the Lille- 
Tournai railway as its right boundary. The limit of 
advance was a line just east of Templeuve and the cavalry 
were to find out. whether the enemy were holding the line 
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of the Escaut in force. The vanguard under Major 
Furse consisted of the Ist, 3rd and 4th Troops, “A” 
Squadron, and one platoon of Cyclists, under Lieutenant. 
Ross. The vanguard crossed the Marcq west of Forest 
at 7 a.m. in a dead blanket of mist. Lieutenant Lade 
was directed to clear the south and Lieutenant Hyde 
the north part of Forest. The enemy had re-occupied. 
parts of the village in the night and there was a good 
deal of confused skirmishing in the village and later about. 
Chateau de Hem and the enclosures south of it. The 
thick mist made operations difficult and it took about: 
two hours to dislodge the enemy entirely from this area. 
They were, however, ultimately driven out by local . 
flanking attacks in which Sergeant Krogh, Corporal HK. 
Leake and Lance-Corporal Kock did much useful work. 
By 9.30 the advance was resumed on Sailly Les Lannoy. 
Here the enemy again resisted. Lieutenant Lade, how- 
ever, cleared the farms to the south and the 4th Troop 
was pushed through and ordered to gallop round Sailly 
from the south. This threat to his line of retreat and 
the appearance of some infantry advancing from Forest 
drove the enemy out. Lieutenant Lade’s Troop was 
then directed on Willems while Major Furse cleared the 
high ground to the north of it by flank movements 
by the Ist and 4th Troops, the Cyclists, supporting with 
a frontal advance. The Uhlans retreated to Chaos 
and Lieutenant Aitchison was ordered to pursue. This 
he did with vigour, hustling them in succession out of 
the villages of Chaos and Forzeau, and finally, about 
noon, forcing the best part of a squadron to evacuate 
Templeuve in haste. A demolition party in that town 
also had to bolt with its work unaccomplished. One or 
two prisoners were taken. 

Colonel Dick now reinforced the vanguard with Lieu- 
tenant Francis’ 2nd Troop, and another platoon of 
Cyclists, and the main body of the squadron reached 
Templeuve, meeting with a great reception from the 
inhabitants. 

The C.O. halted the main body of the Corps Mounted 
Troops, dismounted and, accompanied only by the 
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Adjutant, walked up the centre of the main street to 
the Square. This walk partook of the nature of a Royal 
progress ; cheering inhabitants thronged the street, and 
the Belgian tricolour fluttered from every window. The 
comments of the people, who seemed to assume that no 
British officer understood French, were charming in 
their freedom and kindly personality. Some hundred 
yards up the street there darted from a house of the 
better sort, two charming demoiselles, who standing 
not on ceremony rushed to the two officers and kissed 
them heartily. In the Adjutant’s case the extreme 
elevation led to complications with the rim of his steel 
helmet, which fortunately did not occur with the Com- 
manding Officer. An immediate counter attack was 
organised and successfully carried out. It was discovered 
later that the ladies were the daughters of the Mayor of 
Templeuve, and that the luck of the C.O. and Adjutant 
was greater than that of the O.C. vanguard, who was 
kissed by the Mayor himself; and he was bearded. 

On the right Lieutenant Lade after clearing Willems 7% enemy 

; pushed back. 

and the country east of it, was held up by strong oppo- 
sition about Cazeau, coming under machine-gun and 
artillery fire. He was unable to proceed, and owing to the 
rapid advance of the left flank, lost touch. It was, 
however, clear that the enemy was rattled and as the 
main body of the Corps Mounted Troops were known 
to be approaching Templeuve, Major Furse decided to 
push on about one and a half miles to the Tournai- 
Courtrai railway at Templeuve station, directing patrols 
on Vert Bois, Houilly and Fourcroix to protect his flanks. 
From the railway a patrol under Lance-Corporal Hutchins 
was sent to reconnoitre Pont-a-Chin but was driven back 
by infantry and machine-gun fire. They were imme- 
diately sent out again to try for Ramegnies Chin and 
brought back good information. Lance-Corporal Hutchins 
was awarded the Military Medal for the skill and pluck 
with which he led his patrol on this and on four occasions 
the previous day. 

Information from various sources showed that the 
enemy were still in some force west of the Escaut and 
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inhabitants reported that the bridge at Pont-a-Chin was 
still intact. At 5.30 p.m. orders were received for the 
squadron to withdraw behind the infantry and they went 
into billets at Vert Rue, near Willems, until the next 
advance. 

During these two days the squadron, generally at a 
strength of three troops with one Cyclist platoon, covered 
the front of the XIth Corps advancing on a one divisional 
front. The Corps to the north had no cavalry and the 
north flank was therefore practically always in the air. 
The calls on the squadron for patrols were inevitably 
heavy and there was never much force in hand to deal 
with opposition. The advance was impeded by the 
shortness of the daylight and the heavy morning mists. 
The enemy consisting of Uhlans with several machine 
guns, some cyclists and a section, or possibly a battery, 
of field guns, showed considerable skill in rear-guard 
fighting. The posts were generally well concealed ; but 
once these could be located, a mounted turning move- 
ment, when the country permitted it, invariably caused 
him to withdraw in quick time. The remarkable invul- 
nerability of mounted men moving at speed was well 
shown by the fact that the squadron, though frequently 
under fire, and often at close range, only lost one man 
killed, one wounded, and four or five horses in the two 
days. 

Major Furse received a bar to his D.S.O., Lieutenant 
Aitchison was mentioned in despatches, Sergeant Ewbank 
received a bar to the D.C.M., and in addition to Lance- 
Corporal Hutchins, Corporal E. Leake was awarded the. 
Military Medal for having led six separate attacks during 
one day against enemy posts in a very dashing manner. 

For the next few days the squadron rested and trained. 
The only operation was a valuable reconnaissance by 
Sergeant L. Leake of the crossings of the Escaut near 
Esquelmes, which were then held by the enemy. For 
this, and for good work on many occasions, he received 
the D.C.M. The squadron was however much weakened 
by the departure of Captain Creswick, who had been of 
the greatest assistance to his squadron leader, to command 
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““C”’ Squadron, and by the absence on leave of Captain 
E. G. Linton, M.C., when the final advance came. In his 
absence Lieutenant Aitchison became second-in-command 
and 2nd Lieut. Piggott commanded the 4th troop. 

In the event of a further move the squadron was 
ordered to cover the advance to Velaines on a front of 
3000 yards with its right flank skirting the north edge. 
of Mont St. Aubert. Two platoons of Cyclists were to 
work with it. But when the advance came on the 9th 
the Cyclists were unable to keep up owing to the muddy 
tracks over which they had to move to the point of 
assembly at Esquelmes. 

At 11 a.m., as soon as the bridge at Obigies had been Gullaniry of 
completed, Colonel Dick ordered the squadron to move Fishiock. 
on without the Cyclists. The advance was rapid. The 
infantry patrols were passed near Grand Rejet at 11.45. 
By 12.15 the squadron had reached the Tournai-Renaix 
road and shortly afterwards had occupied Velaines, the 
limit of the advance for the day. On the left and centre 
little opposition was met; but the tedium was relieved 
by a dashing exploit on the part of Lance-Corporal 
Fishlock. He with two men charged six of the enemy 
with the sword and took four prisoners. A little later 
he alone charged three Germans. They, however, stood 
firm and blew his helmet off at 10 yards’ range. He was 
nearly unseated but his horse carried him past them 
into cover, when he dismounted and engaged them with 
his rifle. He was awarded the Military Medal. 

On the right the 4th Troop found some enemy infantry 
in Rejet du Sart and drove them out taking five prisoners, 
while Sergeant Ewbank galloped an Uhlan patrol taking 
one of them. The enemy retired on Melles which was 
outside the Corps area. Major Furse had, however, 
warned Lieutenant Piggott that the advance of the 47th 
Division on his right would probably be retarded by the 
fact that this Division had no cavalry, and that he was, 
therefore, to look out for opportunities to help them 
by threatening the retreat of hostile parties near his line 
of advance. Lieutenant Piggott therefore, rightly decided 
to work round Melles, a village which civilians reported 
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to be strongly held, and reached a point on the Melles- 
Quartes road. Although he had barely twenty men and 
one ‘Hotchkiss rifle, his attack was so well delivered 
that some sixty infantry and a complete battery of light 
machine guns on motor-bicycles were driven from the 
village leaving ten machine guns and fourteen motor- 
bicycles in his hands. These guns were captured Lewis 
guns. Besides engaging this party, he brought effective 
fire to bear on some guns and transport which were 
retiring when he came up, several of the enemy’s dead 
being found next day. He was awarded the M.C.’ 

On the 10th the advance was continued, the squadron 
fording the Rhosnes, near Auvaing, and clearing the high 
ground east of that place. .The country was difficult, 
but practically no opposition was met with. Sergeant 
Ewbank, however, pushing on with a patrol into Bois 
Lefebre near Lahamaide, engaged some Uhlans and 
killed two of them. By dark the advance had been 
squeezed out by the converging march of the Corps on the 
right and left and the squadron was not engaged on the 
morning of the armistice. 

With the armistice of November 11th the history of 
the regiment practically comes to an end. It is true 
that nearly nine months were to intervene before both 
the Service Regiment and the Reserve Unit were de- 
mobilized ; but this later period was devoid of historical 
interest. 

* * * x * * * * 

With the armistice, however, two incidents stand out. 
The last officially recorded casualty of the war on the 
Western front was a soldier of King Edward’s Horse, 
belonging to the “‘C’”’ Squadron. The Regiment, as this 
narrative has shown, was late in actually taking part in 
the fighting in the world’s greatest drama, but once it 
closed with the enemy, it held its portion of the stage 
until the curtain fell. 


1. Lieutenant Piggott belonged to the 2nd Regiment, King Edward’s 
Horse, and had been attached to the King’s Oversea Dominions Regi- 
ment since May, when the 2nd Regiment was dissolved and its per- 
sonnel distributed over the Royal Tank and Machine Gun Corps. 
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The second incident is one of curious coincidence. It 
will be remembered that the majority of prisoners of war 
belonging to the regiment, were the survivors of the “ B ” 
Squadron taken prisoners on the 12th of April, 1918. 
These men, with the exception of the officers, had not 
been sent to concentration camps in Germany, but had 
been detained to labour in the vicinity of Lille. When 
the Germans retreated, they were liberated and left to 
their own devices. The majority made a “ bee-line ”’ 
for the British front and it so happened that the first 
British troops they encountered were the men of their 
own regiment patrolling in front of the advancing line. 
No pen can begin to describe the character of these 
reunions. 

Although the majority of the prisoners from King 
Edward’s Horse, were officially reported to have been 
in a concentration camp called Limburg, the name was 
apparently a “‘ mask,” to induce the British authorities 
to believe that the men were being properly treated. It 
is not known to the writer if such a concentration camp 
even existed, but it is known to him, that the prisoners 
of King Edward’s Horse were not housed in it, but were 
employed in manual labour just behind the Boche line. 
In all there were about sixty prisoners from the regiment 
in the hands of the enemy. 

The interests of the earlier prisoners were looked after The Prisoners- 
by the kindly help of Mr. Morrish, and the necessary © AAs 
payments were forthcoming from the “active service 
fund’? which Mr. Morrish had instituted. The April 
fighting, however, created a financial necessity altogether 
beyond the resources of the “‘ active service fund.”’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Dick in consultation with Mr. Morrish 
took over the labour of creating a special Prisoners-of- 
War Fund. He placed Captain F. J Romanes of the 
Reserve Regiment in charge of this organisation. Captain 
Romanes worked with such a will, and the kindly 
sympathy towards the regiment was such, that a very 
considerable capital account was amassed. This enabled 
weekly parcels of food and clothes to be sent to each 
prisoner. It is true that the larger portion of this effort 
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fell upon barren ground since the Limburg address, to — 
which the larger number of the parcels went, as has been 
shown, was a mere camouflage, yet this was not discovered 
until the prisoners were released. Captain Romanes 
worked on the principle that provided one prisoner 
profited from his endeavour, the ‘‘ game was worth the 
candle.”” The fund had been so well manipulated that 
money was available to help the repatriated prisoners 
of war. Several ex-prisoners of war, who could show 
good cause, were given substantial grants to help them 
in the various channels of their need. 

The demobilization of a colonial unit was not as rapid 
an expedient as might have been hoped, and once the 
war definitely was over the men who had sacrificed so 
much to come to the defence of the mother country began 
to turn restive. It was hard to make them understand 
the many shipping difficulties that the attrition by U boat 
and Admiralty chartering had created. The restiveness 
increased, when men saw on every hand the effect of the 
pernicious political measures that were employed to 
effect rapid demobilization among undeserving con- 
scripts. But ultimately the overseas repatriation ma- 
chinery became consistently operative, and in the early 
months of 1919 both regiments melted away. It was an 
inglorious dispersal, but no other measure was open to 
the authorities. It was, however, sad for those who re- 
mained to the last to see the material of so magnificent 
a regiment fade away into the obscurity of the Win- 
chester repatriation camps without a chance of receiving 
a final and personal blessing from the Colonel-in-Chief 
they had served so well. 

Major Russell, D.S.O., brought the cadre of the regi- 
ment home from France on June 12th, 1919. Lieutenant 
G. H. Matterson was the Adjutant. Captain Stevenson 
had resigned shortly after the armistice and had been 
succeeded by Lieutenant W. J. Pretorius, who in his 
turn had been dispersed. Lieut.-Colonel M. F. Dick had 
been demobilized during February. A few days before 
the arrival of the cadre from France, the cadre of the 


Reserve Regiment had left Dublin, and re-established 
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itself in the pre-war Headquarters at Chelsea. Captain 
W. E. H. Bradburn was appointed acting adjutant of 
the demobilized King Edward’s Horse, but almost im- 
mediately was selected for an appointment in the Military 
Police Force of Cyprus. By August the entire unit was 
demobilized and its personnel dispersed. 


LAYING OF THE PLINTH OF THE MEMORIAL 
AT VIEILLE CHAPELLE. 


On January 30th, 1921, in beautiful weather, the first stone 
of the plinth for the Regimental Monument of King Edward’s 
Horse (The King’s Oversea Dominions Regiment) was laid at 
Vieille Chapelle, Pas-de-Calais. M. Deschildre, the Mayor of 
the Arrondissement, and M. l’Abbe Albert Dron, the Curé, 
had arranged a becoming little ceremony. A flagstaff with a. 
British flag had been raised above the chosen spot. A choir 
of the village children sang ‘‘ God save the King.” M. lAbbe 
made a stirring address and then consecrated the plot. 

There were present from the Regiment Lieut.-Colonel and 
Mrs. L. James, Major M. F. Dick, and Mrs. McIntosh, the wife 
of Lieutenant A. J. McIntosh (Melbourne). These four placed 
the mortar on the plinth, while, in accordance with the French 
custom, Colonel James recited the last roll-call. The choir of 
children acclaimed each name with the sentence “‘ mort sur le 
champ Whonneur.”’ A small French maiden read an address 
in English which enjoined their guests to tell “their little 
comrades ”’ in England and the Overseas Dominions that they 
would ‘ never forget that their fathers and great brothers had 
come and fought near our fathers and great brothers, and 
that with them they have won the victory. Please tell them 
also that we shall ornament with flowers the tomb of the 
glorious British soldiers fallen on the field of honour, and that 
we shall never forget them in our prayers.”’ 

There were present at the ceremony the Mayor of Padding- 
ton and the Delegation from that Mayoralty, which Corporation 
has adopted the village of Vieille Chapelle, all of whom added 
graceful tribute to the touching sympathy shown by the 
Arrondissement to the memory of the gallant men of King 
Edward’s Horse, so many of whom gave their lives in the 
defence of the Vieille Chapelle bridgehead. 

The peasants speak with bated breath of one machine-gun 
group whom, when they had fired their last round, surrendered, 
only to be shot in cold blood by an enemy enraged at the 
effectiveness of their resistance. 
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INSCRIPTION UPON THE MEMORIAL STONE. 


IST KING EDWARD’S HORSE. 
(The King’s Oversea Dominions Regiment) 


To the memory of the following ranks who were killed or died on service 
in France, 1915-1918. 


Many were killed in a very gallant defence of this locality, April, 1918. 


Major E. W. Hermon, D.S.O. 
Captain W.H. D. Bett. 
ss F. G. Lina. 
- C. A. SHAW. 
Lieutenant N. G. AppIsoNn, M.C. 
- H. M. H. Cooper. 
“3 R. A. B. HUNTER. 
oe J. W. PINCKNEY. 
5 N. L. Wart. 
2nd Lieutenant E. H. FISHER. 
by R. H. O’ HALLORAN-GILES. 
S.S.-Major V. H. COOMBES. 
S.Q.M.-Sergeant C. ALDERTON. 
SERGEANTS. PRIVATES. 
G. CARR, E. ALLUM J. McCLosKEY. | 
E. H. JONES. W. H. Bristow J. McLay. 
F. C. MACAULAY. G. F. BUCHANAN. H. McPHERSON. 
A. TREADWELL. G. J. BUCKLAND. G. MILLER. 
H. Watson. P. CHASE. J. Morris. 
A. CHALKLEY. E. L. MossMan. 
C. T. CHAPPELL. H. M. Murron. 
J. V. CHRISTIE. P. W. H. NOBLE. 
CORPORALS. G. N. COGHLAN. R. G. ORMSBY. 
V. COLLINS. A. PILE. 
A. E. CLARKE. J. EK. COOKE. J. PERRY. 
W. G. Lowe. T. CUTLER. H. PrRItTcHARD. 
F. P. JEssop. D. DAvIpDsoN. D. J. REEs. 
O. W. Dawson. A. REID. 
G. EMOND. C. E. ROBERTS. 
E. W. FEARNLEY. H. W. ROGERS. 
LCE.-CORPORALS. W. G. FEARNLEY. A. W. SAGE. 
V. FINNEY. W. S. Simpson. 
J. GORDON. J. A. GLEN. P. K. SIzER. 
B. G. HuMpHRys. T. G. Greaa. F. W. SMITH 
R. B. HINCKESMAN. J. EK. HEELEY. J. STOREY. 
F, JONES. G. N. Hopson. C. N. SWANEPOOL. 
J. S. PAINE. H. HULL. W. R. TURNER. 
E. V. SAUNDERS. J. A. JOHNSON. D. J. WATERS. 
W. SMITH. W. M. Jupp. S. WHITE. 


D. LAWRENCE. 
F. H. LEARED. 


P. WICKENDEN. 
H. FF. WINTER. 


On the reverse of the Memorial the name of Lieutenant (Temp. Capt.) 
G. H. HavELocKk-SuTTon appears, who died, as a result of his wounds 
weceived in action, after the stone was completed. 


NOMINAL ROLL OF OFFICERS 
SERVING IN KING EDWARD’S HORSE, IN 1902. 


Honorary Colonel H.R.H. THE PRIncE or WALES. 
Ineut.-Colonel N. WinLoucHBY WALLACE. 
Major J. M. VEREKER. 
Captains Sir Ropert A. Barium, Bart. 
J. HOwaRD. 
R. S. VAILE. 
Lieutenants G. HamILTon. 
A. G. BERRY. 
P. R. Hare. 
L. JAMES. 
Hamar GREENWOOD. 
G. S. Fort. 
2nd Ineutenants H. C. CoRLETTR. 
W. T. RApDcLirFe. 
Adjutant Capt. R. R. THomMpson. 
Quarter-Master Lieut. E. C. Hipzs. 
Medical Officers Surg. Lieut. L. J. OLDMEADOW, M.D. 
Surg. Lieut. Coarters J. Symonps, M.D. 
Chaplains Revd. Canon C. H. WaALLAcE. 
Revd. A. Hunns, M.A., D.C.L. 
Regt. Sgt.-Major J. T. McGowan. 


IN 1905. 


Colonel-in-Chief H.R.H. Tot PRINCE oF WALES. 
Ineut.-Colonel Col. Hon. H. A. LAWRENCE. 
Senior Major Col. H. FortTEscus. 
Majors J. M. VEREKER. 

J. HowaARp. 

Sir RoBest A. Bary, Bart. 
Captains R. 8. VaAILe. 

G. HAMILTON. 

L. JAMES. 

G. S. Fort. 

P. R. Hare. 

HamMAaR GREENWOOD. 
Ineutenant H. C. CoRLETTE. 
2nd Ineutenants C. F. STOCKWELL. 

L. W. Just. 
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2nd Ineutenanits R. G. FInuay. 

J. ARMSTRONG. 

C. H. Hu. 

W. C. RoBIson. 

R. M. CHIRNSIDE. 

A. F. Winpine. 
Adjutant Capt. G. H. Earxe (6th Dragoons). 
Quarter-Master Capt. W. KENNEDY. 
Medical Officer Surg. Lieut. Coarters J. SYMONDS, M.D. 
Chaplain Revd. A. Hunns, M.A., D.C.L. 
Regt. Sgt.-Major J. T. McGowan. 


IN 1910, 


Colonel-in-Chief His Masesty THE Kine. 
Lieut.-Colonel Colonel H. ForTESCUE. 
Senior Major Lieut.-Col. V. S. SANDEMAN. 
Majors J. Howarp. 
G. HAMILTON. 
L. JAMES. 
Captains HAMAR GREENWOOD. 
H. C. CoRLETTE. 
N. P. ApAms. 
W. B. PErARCH, 
Ineutenants R. G. Frnuay. 
3 W. C. Rosison. 
M. F. Dick. 
. O. H. JONEs. 
. MacDOoONALpD. 
. C. GREENE. 
. CRESWICK. 
. CAMERON. 
. RUSSELL. 
. Day. 
. MacDonaLp. 
. FURSE. 
. GIBSON. 


2nd Ineutenants 


DPA Aorpmerh: 


Adjutant Capt. R. A. Coore (17th Lancers). 

Quarter-Master Major W. KENNEDY. 

Medical Officers Surg. Capt. W. Savite Henperson, M.D. 
Lieut. DonaLp J. Armour, F.R.CS. 

Veterinary Officer Lieut. R. F. Watt. 

Chaplain Revd. A. Hunns, M.A., D.C.L. 

Regt. Sgt.-Major KE. 8S. WELLS. 
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IN 1914. 


Colonel-in-Chief His Masesty THE KIna. 
Ineut.-Colonel Lieut.-Col. V. S. SANDEMAN 


Senior Mayor Major L. JAMES. 

Majors EK. W. Hermon. 
W. B. PrEaRrcH. 
M. F. Dick. 


H. C. CorRLeETre. 

. P. Apams (seconded). | 

. RUSSELL. 

. EF. WILKINSON. 

. MacDonaLp. 

. FURSE. 

. Wappy (seconded). 
SHAW. 

ANN. 

. BARBER. 

. P. Harvey. 

. CRESWICK (seconded). 
. CAMERON (seconded). 
. RAVENSCROFT. 

. LING. 

_D. A. HoLuAnp. 

. M. H. Cooper. 

n. H. S. FEDWpDING. 
MACKINNON. 

K. CAMERON. 

J. ROMANES. 

D. STEVENSON. 

W. D. BELL. 

G. Frnuay. 

FE, Buxton. 

G. ADDISON. 

M. TULLOCH. 

H. HAavELockK-Surton. 

. A. Izarp. 

Adjutant Capt. A. B. Reynoips (12th Lancers). 
Quarter-Master Major W. KENNEDY. 
Medical Officer Surg. Capt. W. Savizt HENDERSON. 
Chaplain Revd. A. Hunns, M.A., D.C.L. 
Regt. Sgt.-Major M. O’DONNELL. 


Captains 


Lneutenants 


REOAGIARA! 


x 


2nd Lneutenants 


[ahaa henna Dy, 
ge onor 


fe) 


SO nA mb Ono 


Note-—On mobilization all the seconded officers returned 
from their colonies except Captain ADAMS who was given 
a senior appointment in the New Zealand Forces. 
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IN 1919. 


Colonel-in-Chief His Masesty THE KING. 


Ineut.-Colonel 
Senior Major 
Majors 


Captains 


Lieutenants 


L. JamzEs, DS.O. 

M. F. DIicx. 

G. G. Russetu, D.S.O. 
J. N. MacDonaLpD. 

R. D. Furssz, D.S.O. 
H. Swann. 

B. H. Barser, M.C. 
H. F. CRESWICK. 

A. G. CAMERON. 

D. MacKINNON. 

W. C. P. Harvey (seconded). 
D. STEVENSON. 


J. AITCHISON. 

A. IzARD. 

C. RAMSEY. 

A. SYME. 

G. Linton, M.C. 
E. N. Tworeny, M.C. 
F. NORTHCOTE. 
GIRVAN. 

. W. Hope. 

. A. THOMSON. 

_ BE. Wart, A.F.C. 
W. LADE. 

. STEWART. 
.R. B. Stem, MC. 
ALN. GARSTIN. 

. OC. N. Easticx. 

. Ratupone, M.C. 
«EF. BRAKELL. 

. W. FRANCIS. 
. B. MacBEaNn. 

. P. Morrat, M.C. 
. L. LACEY. 

. B. McCuttocs, M.C. 
_W. PATELL. 

. J. McINTOosSH. 

. E. Grpert, M.C. 
_M. MuRRAY. 

. H. MATTERSON. 

. E. Hype. 

. G. FANNIN, 

. S. GRAPE. 

. A. C. HERAPATH. 


ee at ee anon 


H. Havetocx-Surron. M.C. 
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Ineutenants W. J. PRETORIUS. 
A. Y. McCormick. 
T. S. ROBERTSON. 


2nd Ineutenants W. M. Kray. 


F. R. B. THOMPSON. 
T. D. Brett. 


B 

. W. BROWNELL. 
. R. CHURCHOUSE. 
. L. Cox. 

. A. CROMPTON. 
C 


i: 


. ALEXANDER, 


Pikman dig h enim ars 
Ee MOS Sra =| 


. E. Ropryson. 

K. W. ARMSTRONG-LUSHINGTON-TULLOCH. 
Adjutants Capt. G. H. Marrerson (Acting). 

Capt. W. E. H. BRapBURN (Reserve Regt.). 
Quarter-Masters Lieut. J. R. Smrra. 

Capt. W. AcHESON (Res. Regt.). 
Medical Officer Surg. Major W. Savitz HENDERsON, M.D. 
Chaplain Revd. A. Hunns, M.A., DC.L. | 
Regt. Sgt.-Majors K. E. Bonn. 

A. Cote (Reserve Regt.). 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE Ruovpes Trust, 
SEYMOUR HovsE, 
Lonpon, S.W. 
19th November, 1906. 
DEAR Mr. Fort, 

I am very much interested to hear of your efforts in inducing the 
Rhodes Scholars to join the King’s Colonial Regiment. The move- 
ment is one with which I have the greatest sympathy, and I shall be 
glad to hear anything about it. 

I am fearfully busy just now and running all over the place, but I 
generally come to this office once or twice a week and find it a con- 
venient centre. I shall be here on Thursday next between four and 
five, and, if you care to look in then, shall be very glad to see you. 
Please do not trouble to answer this letter: if you do not turn up I 
shall understand that you have been prevented. 

Yours very sincerely, 
MILNER. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE KING’S COLONIALS’ LODGE, No. 3386. 


The suggestion of forming a Regimental Masonic Lodge was raised 
by a few old Members of King Edward’s Horse (then known as the 
King’s Colonials I.Y.) one evening at the Old Headquarters, Hollywood 
Road, Kensington, early in 1909, and a small Committee of the fol- 
lowing Masons was formed to carry out the project :— 

The Revd. Dr. A. Hunns, Chaplain. 

S.S.M. J. H. Patmer, ‘‘C’”’ Squadron. 
S.S.M. W. C. Kirsy, ‘‘C’’ Squadron. 
S.S.M. H. P. Sressicrr, * D” Squadron. 
Sergeant A. F. WicKSTEED, *‘C’’ Squadron. 

The idea grew rapidly and was taken up with much enthusiasm by 
many distinguished Colonial Masons. In fact, so great was the success 
from the start that, what was originally intended as a Regimental 
Lodge became in effect an Empire Lodge. Among the twenty-nine 
Founders were many Masons high in the service of the Crown, and 
representatives of the British Overseas Dominions in all spheres of 
dife—of whom the following were included :— 

The late Rt. Wor. Bro. Admiral Lord BEREsFoRD, P.G.W. 

Rt. Wor. Bro. Major-Gen. Lord CHEYLESMORE, P.G.W. 

The late Rt. Wor. Bro. THE Ear or JERSEY, P.G.M., Oxon. 

Wor. Bro. THe Eart or KINTORE. 
The late Rt. Wor. Bro. Field-Marshal Eart RoBerts, V.C., P.G.W. 
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The Hon. Members elected at the Consecration of the Lodge, which 
was held at Frascati’s Restaurant on October llth, 1909, were :— 
~The M. Wor. Pro Grand-Master Lord Ampraittz, G.C.S.1., ete. 
Rt. ,, Bro. Lord Kensinaton, D.S.O., P.G.W. 
V. 5, Bro. J. S. GRANVILLE GRENFELL, M.A., G.D.C. 
V. , Bro. The Rt. Revd. THz BisHop or ROCHESTER, 
P.G., Chaplain. 
Vi. 4 Sir Alfred J. Rospsins, P.G.D. 
»  Major-Gen. T. PLEYDELL-CALLEY, C.B., M.V.O., 
P.G.D. 


and several others. 

The first Wor. Master of the Lodge was Wor. Bro. Sir John CocKBURN, 
P.G.D., P. De . G.M. and late Primz MINISTER FOR SouTH AUSTRALIA, 
and a Founder of the Lodge, followed in succession by :— 

Wor. Bro. Sir John W. TAVERNER, L.R. (Founder). 
fe » Revd. Dr. A. Hunns, L.R. (Founder). 
~ » HH. P. Stressicer, L.R., P.P.A.G.D.C. (Sussex), also 
Secretary since 1914. (Founder). 
Pe » Capt. E. A. MosELEy. 


gs » CC. FREEMAN MURRAY. 

- » Ll. H. THATCHER, also Treasurer since 1918. 

a » Geo. Huaues, P.P.G.W. (Middlesex), now Director of 
Ceremonies. 


es » Ga. E. LuKey. 

In the course of the eleven years of its existence the Lodge has had, 
on the whole, a successful career. Many members of the Regiment 
and Colonials have joined and some have dropped out, and at the 
present time it is stronger, both as regards finances and membership, 
than it has ever been. The most satisfactory feature being the way 
old ** King’s Colonials ’’ have joined since the termination of the War, 
including the O/C Lieut.-Colonel L. James, D.S.O. The Lodge now 
numbers about seventy members. 

It has thus achieved the object it originally started with, of forming 
@ connecting link with the Regiment, and, apart from the great objects 
for which Masonry is renowned, it has brought old comrades together 
in a common bond of fellowship and brotherhood. 

When the War started in 1914 the Lodge was just beginning to 
gather strength, but in the autumn of that year it was suddenly de- 
pleted of all its fighting members, and was, with difficulty, kept alive 
by the remaining few, who were past military service or were on military 
duty at home. 

Referring to those who were on Active Service abroad, the Lodge 
Roll of Honour contains the names of forty Members—two of whom 
were killed in action, viz. :— 

Bro. Capt. C. C. May, Manchester Regt. 
Bro. Capt. C. A. SHaw, K.E.H., and 
Lieut. P. A. Ety. Died on Service. 

They served in all branches of the Army and many gained Honours: 
and Distinctions. 

After the Armistice the Lodge passed a special resolution of con- 
gratulation to the officers and men of the Regiment on the success 
achieved by them during their active service in France and Italy from 
April, 1915, to November, 1918. 

They expressed their sorrow for the loss of those who fell in the 
struggle, and extended their sympathy to the wounded and to the 
Prisoners of War. 

The Lodge also placed on record, on its minutes, the names of those 
Officers who had been killed and wounded, and, in submitting these 
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Resolutions, Wor. Bro. Sir John CocKBURN drew the attention of the 
Brethren to the record of the Regiment received from the Officer 
Commanding and from Lord Stamfordham, which Report was sub- 
sequently sent to all the Members. 

With reference to another strong feature of the Lodge, it is interesting 
to record that an Association of Benevolence was started in the year 
1912 and, during the last eight years, it has been the means of raising 
over £600 for the cause of Charity. This sum has been distributed 
among the four great Masonic Charitable Institutions, viz. :— 

THE Royat Masonic BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR AGED 
FREEMASONS. 
THE Royat Masonic INSTITUTE ror Boys. 
THE Royvaut Masonic INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, and 
THE Masonic HospitaL AanD Nursinc Home, 
and also included a donation to the King Edward’s Horse Prisoners 
of War Fund. 

The Lodge now meets in London on the first Mondays in January, 
February, March, October and November, and always extends to all 
Masonic Visitors from the Overseas Dominions a cordial welcome. 
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Extract from Regimental Orders 7th April, 1917. 

The G.O.C. IVth Corps has received the following letter from His 
Majesty :— 

‘* DEAR SiR CHARLES WOOLCOMBE, 

The King is very glad to learn from your letter of March 30th, 
that the Ist King Edward’s Horse has had its first engagement with 
the enemy, and His Majesty is gratified to hear of your satisfaction 
with the conduct of both officers and men. 

The King, as Colonel-in-Chief of King Edward’s Horse since its 
creation, has always taken great interest in the Regiment, and the 
fact that it has given so good an account of itself when the first occasion 
offered, is a source of much pleasure to His Majesty. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) StamMFoORDHAM.” 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 
16th April, 1917. 
DEAR COLONEL JAMES, 

I did not answer your letter of the 26th March, but I showed it 
to the King, and His Majesty was much pleased to hear how well the 
Regiment had done. 

I also received a letter from General Woolcombe (which J did answer) 
in which he expressed his complete satisfaction at the performance of 
the Regiment as Advance Cavalry of his Division. Certainly King 
Edward’s Horse gave a good account of itself on the first occasion that 
it had an opportunity of doing so. 

I have seen Major Dick and gave him letters of introduction to the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions who were here, and they have kindly 
promised to help us to get Officers. We must do everything to keep 
up the original character of the Regiment, but of course with the 
Dominions having their own Army it is more difficult to attract their 
people into our ranks. 

Yours very truly, 
STAMFORDHAM. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL L. JAMES, 
Commanding Ist King Edward’s Horse. 
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APPENDIX D. 


Report by Lieutenant J. F. Brakell, King Edward’s Horse, on return 
from captivity in Germany. He was wounded and taken prisoner on 
the 3lst July, 1917, at the Battle of Passchendaele. 


To LIEUTENANT-COLONEL L. JAmes, D.S.O., King Edward’s Horse. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, as requested in your letter of 
30th ultimo, of what occurred on the 3lst July, 1917, when I was 
leading the 4th Troop, ‘C’’ Squadron, detailed to do advanced guard 
to the 5lst Division. My report only covers that what I myself saw 
or was able to determine afterwards. 

The Division had taken their third objective, but had not estab- 
lished an outpost line, according to the set plan, on the east side of the 
River Steenbek. The squadron under Major Swann, came up to the 
third line in single file. I was the leading troop. Here I received 
orders from my squadron leader to advance with my troop and 
Hotchkiss guns across the river and to seize and hold a farm a quarter 
of a mile south-east of Langemarck and at the same time to establish 
liaison with the division on our left. I was not given time to throw 
out an advance guard, but was instructed to do so as I advanced. 
Time was precious as we were already under fire. 

I sent one section forward but they all were disabled immediately 
by enemy fire, and I did not succeed in getting an advance guard out, 
as they were all shot down as soon as the attempt was made. The 
river was 400 yards away, and the enemy were on the far side. We 
were advancing as quickly as the nature of the ground would allow. 
Upon my own responsibility, I altered the direction to the north, for 
as soon as the enemy opened fire I saw my objective. The river here 
forms a ‘“‘U”’ bend. I changed direction to get cover from a knoll 
with a demolished farmstead upon it, in order that I might leave my 
horses, and advance to the river bank dismounted. 

About half-way to this objective J received a wound that paralysed 
my legs. I had been hit several times previously. My horse col- 
lapsed at the same time. The troop must have been similarly disabled 
as after I fell, no one passed me. I attempted to get touch with the 
left by pushing myself along on my back with my arms. In this 
manner I succeeded in struggling to the Langemarck road, but found 
that our troops had not reached this alignment and that it was still 
held by the enemy. Whilst on the way a wounded private of the 
Welsh Fusiliers, who was trying to find his way to the rear and who 
was evidently lost, found me. I gave him two messages for advanced 
Divisional Headquarters, and one to yourself as per your previous 
instructions. I directed him in such a way as he would find my own 
squadron. This is the man I think Lieutenant Rathbone saw later. 
I buried all maps and papers when I was exhausted and so near to the 
enemy. When rested, I tried to elbow my way back but I had only 
accomplished a short distance when I was taken prisoner by an advanced 
enemy machine-gun section. 

I would like to mention the gallantry of all N.C.O.’s and men in my 
troop who advanced under heavy fire in true British style. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(segned) J. F. BRAKELL, Lieut. 
Ist K.E.H. 
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CASUALTIES SUFFERED AT VIEILLE CHAPELLE, 
APRIL 9TH, 1OTH AND lITH, 1918. 


OFFICERS :-—Killed or died of wounds—Lieut. N. G. Addison, M.C.3 
Lieut. J. W. Pinckney ; 2nd-Lievwt. R. O’Halloran-Giles and 2nd-Lieut. 
EK. H. Fisher. Wounded—Majcr J. N. MacDonald; Lieut. R. W. 
Hope; Lieut. R. E. N. Twopeny, M.C.; Lieut. I. R. B. Stein; 2nd- 
Lieut. J W. Patell. Missing—Lieut. I. R. B. Stein and 2nd-Lieut. 
D. G. Laurenson. 


WARRANT OFFICERS, N.C.O.’s AND MEN :—Killed or died of wounds— 
Sergeants A. Treadwell and H. Watson ; Corporals W. G. Lowe, A. E. 
Clarke, F. P. Jessop; Lance-Corporals E. V. Saunders, V. Collins, 
J. A. Johnson and H. W. Rogers; Privates F. H. Leared, S. White, 
H. F. Winter, V. Finney, J. E. Cooke, C. E. Roberts, P. Chase, T. 
Cutler, J. A. Glen, J. McLay, H. Hull, J. Storey, J. V. Christie, E. L. 
Mossman, J. Morris, T. G. Gregg, D. Davidson, D. Lawrence, J. Perry, 
F. W. Smith, W. S. Simpson and W. M. Judd. Wounded—Sergeants 
H. Dalton, G. W. Bolton, A. R. Berry, C. N. Chadwick, A. W. Moore, 
A. McKean and D. G. Moir; Corporals W. P. Schonken, C. J. Preston, 
J. P. Nel, J. G. Dearlove and J. E. Hoffe; Lance-Corporals H. D. 
Cranston, T. Rinder, R. M. Wilson, G. M. Young, T. Hawkins, G. H. 
Heath and F. Lucas; Privates J. H. Paterson, J. Meiklem, H. Tice- 
hurst, C. F. Reissland, W. Jones, F. C. Kings, H. R. Fogarty, E. E. 
Cooke, W. Hannah, L. J. Elmore, L. F. Ariza, A. Shilton, S. P. Lusher, 
F. J. Stewart, C. E. Fillis, R. Vallance, E. O. Clarke, A. H. Chamber- 
lain, R. M. S. Payne, C. H. Searies, J. E. Marr, J. Smith, F. Procter, 
A. McClellan, W. A. Hirst, J. H. Hall, R. Agate, F. Woolgar, D. Hope, 
J. H. Roberts, A. J. Branwood, R. O’Connor, F. J. Martingell, W. R. 
Herald, A. Baird, J. B. Johnstone, A. Wiseman and R. C. Earle ; 
Shoeing-Smith A. C. Hull and Trumpeter A. V. Morgan. Missing— 
Squadron Sergt.-Major A. E. Denbigh; Sergeants J. F. Bennett, E. S. 
Whitmee and J. H. Coates; Corporals F. McCalman, K. I. Sullivan, 
L. D. Murray and T. C. Fuller; Lance-Corporals D. C. Brazier, 8. 
Bercovitz, H. E. Weaver, H. C. Bowen, A. L. Smithson and F. W. 
Colley ; Privates R. C. Stevenson, E. J. Quick, R. C. Earle, W. Cannon, 
G. de Sousa, A. Duncan, W. Brett, S. Brent, G. W. Bagnell, J. Clyne, 
C. E. Creswell, A. J. Cavanagh, R. England, F. Freeman, S. Goss, 
T. W. Holland, D. Harvey, G. N. Kirby, W. W. Knapp, F. G. MeGinity, 
H. Macdonald, A. Morrison, G. H. Nelson, E. J. Newman, T. O’Hara, 
W. D. Payne, H. K. Randers, I. Smith, T. Scully, B. C. Scoltock, 8. 
Sowley, W. R. Sim, J. Bell, A. R. McMillan, J. J. Finlay, B. 8. L. 
Graham, A. Hurry, R. M. Musgrove, A. Wallis, C. H. Searies, L. S. W. 
Wells and A. J. Walker. 
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NARRATIVE OF PRIVATE SMITH,—VIEILLE CHAPELLE, 1918. 


Private Smith of ‘‘C’’ Squadron was an Australian Presbyterian 
parson, who enlisted as a Private in King Edward’s Horse. He was 
sent with his Hotchkiss gun detachment as a reinforcement to the 
right of Major Furse’s position at Les Huits Maisons. His adventures 
he describes as follows in a private letter :— 

‘* IT was no sooner hit than I heard Earle shout and saw him stagger 
into a shell hole right at the gap where we crossed the ditch. A second 
or two later Marr gave a shout and I saw someone stop with him and 
try to help him dress his wound. I was very faint and absolutely 


Cc 
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crippled in the left arm and side. I knew I was not fatally hit as the 
sudden faintness soon passed away. It was not long before the Boche 
came down. Some came round the corners of the strong-point and 
some came the same way as we had come from the haystack. I was 
lying with my feet in the ditch so I rolled into it to try and get a drink. 
I asked the second or third Boche to pull me up. This he did and 
then ran on. Shortly after this I crawled down to Earle who was not 
more than a dozen yards away. Earle was perfectly conscious; but 
he had lost an awful lot of blood and was perfectly useless. He had 
en one right through the stomach and another had smashed his right 
elbow. 

After resting a bit I started to crawl over the ditch towards the place 
where the half of Marr’s field-dressing was left. Soon I saw some 
Boche coming back. When they came up I asked one to give me a 
drink. He gave me his bottle which had tea. He took my arm and 
with the rest he was helping me over to the farm where he said I would 
get a doctor. I began to have strange thoughts of being a prisoner 
and so I said I could not walk further ; so he let me lie down and with 
the others he went over to the farm. [I then crawled into the hedge 
and along it to the strong post, when, lo and behold, here were more 
of the Boche coming back. I thought something must have pulled 
them up. They had seen me so I did not try to hide. When they 
came up they sat down beside me. One was a Red Cross chap so I 
asked him to dress my face which he did. I thanked him in my pidgeon 
German and asked him to go over and see Earle at once. He went 
over, hut only looked at him, said nothing, and lifted Earle’s rifle and 
unloaded it and came back to the rest. They sat here for a while. I 
had some suspicion they would have gladly been taken prisoners. I 
was too weak to move and could do nothing. Besides it was a long 
time getting dark. At last they moved away and I again crawled to 
Earle to see if I could help him. So then lying by his side, with one 
hand and my knife, I ripped off his dressing and cut his clothes open 
and put dressing on the hole in his stomach. Earle was quite con- 
scious but I could not see how he could live even if he had had help. 
So we lay and talked until it began to get dark. I told Earle what I 
intended to do if possible. Before I left him I covered him well up 
with some coats I found. 

I could see scores of Boche moving away past the farm we had passed 
when we came out of our position. I took care they did not see me. 
It was scarcely dark when I started back on the track we had come 
up. I had not gone far when I saw a body move on the parados. It 
was Mr. Giles with his head wrapped up, but evidently quite conscious. 
He asked me where I was going, I told him and he said I had no hope 
and had better go back to the farm to the Boche and get help. I said 
‘No,’ I am going to try to reach our own lines. 

I then crept down the back of the trench and soon I found the reason 
why the Boche had come back that way. There were some half a 
dozen Jocks all dead. I did not take the road just then, but made 
for the farm on the left. I-walked up quietly, but could hear no sound, 
I looked in, but all was still. I made down the road, and before I knew 
where I was I heard a voice—‘ Who’s that ?’ I knew it was Searies, 
there he was lying by the side of the road. He said his legs were 
broken. I could do nothing in the way of helping him in. I got some 
coats and covered him up and told him I would soon find help. I 
had not gone 500 yards when I found Roberts—‘ A’ Squadron and 
Mossman also of ‘A,’ both were badly hit in the stomach. I told 
them I should soon get help. 

After I left Roberts and Mossman I got a bit off my bearings and 
so it took me longer to reach Fosse bridge where I found our Head- 
quarters ”’ 
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APPENDIX G. 


DISTINCTIONS EARNED BY ALL RANKS of Kine Epwarp’s 
HorSE DURING THE Wark, 


These official quotations refer only to such distinctions as were 
earned by officers and other ranks while actually serving in the Regi- 
ment. It has been impossible to give a complete record of the 
distinctions earned by ex-members of the Regiment who were com- 
missioned or transferred to other units. 


THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL L. JAMES. 

During an enemy attack he rallied and re-organized troops and put 
them in position with great skill, showing indifference to heavy 
machine-gun and artillery fire. His brilliant handling of his men 
checked the enemy’s advance. 


Masor (Temp. LIEUT.-COLONEL) E. W. HERMON. 
Created a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order for dis- 
tinguished service in the Field. 


Magor G. G. RUSSELL. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty when in command 
of two squadrons attached to an infantry brigade during an advance. 
He frequently moved about in the foremost line directing reconnais- 
sance work under heavy machine-gun fire, and when the right flank 
of the brigade was dangerously exposed he conducted a valuable re- 
connaissance with great skill and resource and cleared up the situation. 


Masor R. D. FURSE. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty during a hostile 
attack when he held for over five hours, 900 yards of a system with a 
hundred men and a weak company of infantry, ultimately with- 
drawing in good order, in spite of hand-to-hand fighting in the trenches, 
His skill and courage were most marked. - 


AWARDED A BAR TO THE D.S.O. 

He handled the advance guard of Corps Mounted Troops in a most 
skilful and dashing manner during the advance from Lille to the 
Escaut on the 18th and 19th October, 1918. Under heavy machine- 
gun fire he turned the enemy’s flanks and drove them out with the loss 
of one man killed and one wounded. He showed cool courage and 
able leadership throughout. 


MILITARY CROSS. 


LIEUTENANT R. E. N. Tworpeny. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in leading an officers’ 
patrol on two occasions. He carried out daring reconnaissances under 
the most difficult conditions, and obtained information of the utmost 
value. He set a fine example of courage and initiative. 


AWARDED A BAR TO THE MILITARY Cross. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. His squadron 
leader and second-in-command having become casualties, he took 
command of the squadron and led them under heavy machine-gun 
fire to their objective, which he held until relieved on the following day. 
He showed conspicuous gallantry and great military ability in a very 
critical situation, his squadron having been caught by enemy machine- 
gun fire whilst still mounted. 
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CarTaIn B. H. BARBER. 

For distinguished service in connection with Military Operations in 
France and Flanders. 

LIEUTENANT G. H. HAVELOCK-SUTTON. 

For distinguished service in connection with Military Operations in 
France and Flanders. 

LIEUTENANT E. G. LINTON. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty when in charge of 
a patrol sent forward to ascertain the situation and to gain touch with 
another division. He carried out his task with great judgment and 
dash, and without loss, though subjected to heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire. His reports were most valuable. 

LIEUTENANT N. G. ADDISON. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty during the defence 
of a village. He organized local counter-attacks when the enemy had 
penetrated into the position. It was largely due to his fine behaviour 
and leadership that these defences were held for three hours after the 
first penetration by the enemy. 

LIEUTENANT L. P. MoFrrat. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in occupying suc- 
cessive positions with a small party, and holding up superior numbers 
of the advancing enemy. He was untiring in his efforts, and in col- 
lecting stragglers and placing them in positions for further resistance. 
Throughout the operations his disregard of danger and fine example 
were most marked. 

LIEUTENANT W. B. McCuLtocu. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty at Maulde on 9th 
November, 1918. He covered the advance with his troop with good 
judgment, sending back useful information, and charging a party of 
twenty infantry with his twelve men, he killed three and routed the 
remainder, shooting the leading man with his revolver. 

LIEUTENANT V. RATHBONE. 

For distinguished service in connection with Military Operations in 
France and Flanders. 

LIEUTENANT I. R. B. STEIN. 

In recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the Field, 
which have been brought to notice in accordance with the terms of 
Army Order 193 of 1919. 

LIEUTENANT W. E. GILBERT. 

At. Leuze on 9th November, 1918, he led an independent recon- 
noitring patrol with skill and gallantry. After his horse had been shot 
under him, he lay out in the open continuing to observe the enemy, 
and was able to locate four enemy machine-guns. He supplied valuable 
information, and his work was of great service to the squadron. Also 
at Ath, on 11th November, he ably commanded his troop, which was 
acting as advanced guard to the squadron. 

LIEUTENANT G. G. Ric. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in defence of a post 
on the left, which he held with fifteen men and two Hotchkiss guns. 
Although turned and bombed, he retreated inwards and saved the 
trench system by a local counter-attack. Later, news arriving that 
the enemy were moving down to a bridge, he was ordered to gallop his 
troop there, and, arriving simultaneously with the enemy, he attacked, 
drove them back, and re-established the bridgehead. 


DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MEDAL. 


381 ReetL. SERGEANT-Masor E. E. Bonn. 
For continued ability and devotion to duty during three years in 
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France as Squadron and Regimental Sergeant-Major. He has always 
shown a very fine example in the performance of his duties which he 
has carried out most efficiently. He has also shown marked gallantry 
in action, particularly in the advance on St. Quentin in March, 1917, 
at Cambrai in November, 1917, and near Fosse in April, 1918. 


64 SquapRON SERGEANT-Major T. VINCENT. 
For distinguished services in connection with Military Operations 
with the British Forces in Italy. 


775 SERGEANT R. R. EwBAnk. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in the defence of 
posts, when the troop officer and senior sergeant had become casual- 
ties in hand-to-hand fighting. Although attacked by the enemy in 
force of about fifteen to one, he organized the defensive flank and held 
it for three hours. He showed magnificent courage and initiative in 
dealing rapidly with a succession of situations, each of which was 
critical. 

Also awarded a Bar to his D.C.M.—For very daring and successful 
patrol leading on 18th October, 1918, between Lille and Forest south 
of Roubaix. With a small patrol he galloped through the enemy’s 
outpost line under machine-gun and rifle fire from posts on both sides 
of him, reconnoitred successively Fort de Babylone, Annappes and 
Ascq, being in contact with enemy cavalry all the time. Later, having 
rejoined the Squadron, he led a very dashing attack on a farm just 
west of Forest, which was holding up the advance, drove out a stronger 
party of Uhlans, and seized a bridge over the River Marcq. He showed 
great dash and initiative throughout. 


841 SERGEANT E. L. GLADWISH. 

For conspicuous gallantry and skill in patrol leading, when he led 
a dismounted patrol under heavy fire and gained important informa- 
tion. Later, he repeatedly covered the retirement of parties and 
rallied stragglers. His courage and coolness was most marked. 


723 SERGEANT E. H. BLACKBURN. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty during a retire- 
ment. He commanded a detachment of twenty men of his regiment 
which formed part of the rear guard. He rallied stragglers of other 
units on several occasions under fire and did much to restore confi- 
dence. Throughout he behaved splendidly. 

584 Serceant H. R. 8. FRODSHAM. 

For conspicuous gallantry at Maulde on 9th November, 1918, at 
dusk, being sent to identify a party of ten mounted men. He dis- 
covered them to be enemy cavalry. ‘Though alone, he rode at them. 
firing his revolver, and on their galloping away, pursued them and took 
one man prisoner. On the 10th and 11th November he commanded 
his troop, handling it to the best advantage. _ 

1221 SERGEANT L. LEAKE. 

During the advance from Lille, up to the termination of hostilities 
he showed conspicuous gallantry and leadership on all occasions. On 
18th October he led a most successful reconnoitring patrol to Babylone. 
On 9th November he was conspicuous in his leading, when some sixty 
enemy infantry with guns, ten Lewis guns and a Uhlan patrol were 
driven from Melles and several prisoners taken. 


310 CorrporaL L. D. Murray. 

For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. During the 
advance his troop became isolated from the main body, and was sur- 
rounded by the enemy when this N.C.O. was sent with a message to 
report the situation to his Commanding Officer. He brought in his 
report after crawling through several enemy parties, and then volun- 
teered to return and guide the troop back to the regiment. He again 
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succeeded in making his way through enemy parties, and finally guided 
back his troop. He carried through his task, which required great 
coolness and determination, in a very bold and courageous manner. 
617 Lancre-Corporat C. E. V. MAcDONALD. 

For valuable services rendered in connection with the war. 
889 PRivaTE V. MorRGAN. 

For gallant and valuable work with a Trench Mortar Battery, par- 
ticularly during the fighting in front of ‘‘ The Quarries ’”’ on 13th, 14th, 
15th October, 1915, when he continued to serve the mortars of his 
Battery throughout an intense bombardment. 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE ‘MEDAL. 


458 Sqdn. Q.M.-Sergeant W. A. PAGE. 
- 735 Sergeant H. J. COOPER. 
83 i D. T. ROBERTS. 
385 rr L. W. KINa. 
873 Lance-Corporal C. W. REMMETT. 
MILITARY MEDAL. 
1105 Corporal E. McCRAckKEN (and Bar). 
374 Sergeant W. A. KENT. 
855 ee R. H. MuGFORD. 
659 99 P. BEVAN. 
914 ye W. HayvuHow. 
1034 vs E. H. Jones. 
1245 - G. R. ANDERSON. 
1220 Lance-Sergeant E. LEAKE. 
1278 Corporal P. J. McCoRMACK. 
1401 Lance-Corporal A. HUTCHINS. 
889 os V. Moraan, D.C.M. 
1555 om S. J. PAYNE. 
1377 3 H. C. Kroaa. 
679 bs C. F. W. Ross 
1350 ~ R. A. W. VICKERS., 
1621 ‘ A. C. FISHLOCK. 
787 Trumpeter W.S. Briss. 
1313 Private W. P. G. FITZGERALD. 
1143 —~C«,,, C. F. REISSLAND. 
2008 _—=SCsés,,, A. D. Harte. 
697 _—=Cé,, T. HENDERSON. 
1115 _—sé,,, S. Forp. 
984 _ ,, H. J. CAMERON 
1118 SC, J. COLEMAN. 
213) oe J. H. ROBERTS. 
FOREIGN ORDERS AND DECORATIONS. 
Lieut.-Colonel L. JAMES ‘The Crown of Italy’ (Officer). 
Captain B. H. BArser, M.C. French Croix de Guerre. 
2nd Lieut. A. R. Turr Belgian Croix de Guerre. 


1521 Lce.-Cpl. T. A. HARLEY 
618 Corporal C. PERKINS 
1265 Lee.-Cpl. E. V. SAUNDERS 4 ss 
904 Sergeant W. E. BRownE French Croix de Guerre. 
1220 Lee.-Sergt. E. LEAKE La Medaille Militaire and French 
Croix de Guerre. 
982 Private J. EK. L. BERKELEY Belgian Decoration Militaire. 
83 Sergeant D. T. RoBERTs Roumanian Medaille-Barbartie 
St. Credinta 2nd Class. 


99 39 


99 99 
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MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 


Lieut.-Colonel L. Jamzs, D.S.O. Twice. 
Major (Temp. Lieut.-Col.) E. W. Hermon, D.S.O. Three times, 
Major M. F. Dick Twice. 
Major G. G. Russet, D.S.O. Three times. 
Major J. N. MacDonaLp 

Major R. D. Furssz, D.S.O. Twice, 


Captain F. G. Line 
Captain W. H. D. Bretr 
Captain P. D. STEVENSON Twice. 
Lieut. D. K. CAMERON 
Lieut. N. G. Appison, M.C. 
Lieut. H. J. ArrcHison 

R. S.-M. E. R. Hatrron 
S.S.-M. H. L. WetcH 

S. Q.-M.-S. A. A. Laws 
Sergeant J. F. BENNETT 
Sergeant C. J. BRookKMAN 
Sergeant J. C. Batrs 
Lance-Corporal W. Ham 
Private A. OSBORNE 


APPENDIX H. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY EX-MEMBERS OF 
Kina EpWARD’s HORSE. 


THE following is a brief list of the services rendered by ex-members of 
King Edward’s Horse, subsequent to their transferring to other units 
as Commissioned Officers. It is necessarily incomplete, as no records 
were available to the editor and he was dependent for information 
upon such ex-K.E.H., or their relatives, who answered his advertise- 
ments on the subject. It is hoped, in view of a subsequent edition, 
that the many other late members of the Regiment who gained per- 
sonal distinction during the war will furnish their records of service 
to the Orderly Room. 

111 Sereeant B. Artour (New Zealand). 

Gazetted as 2nd Lieutenant in March, 1915, and posted to Motor 
Machine Gun Service at Bisley. Promoted Captain June, 1915, 
Major March, 1916, and Lieut.-Colonel November, 1918, to command 
lst Motor Brigade Machine Gun Corps. Wounded at Loos September, 
1915. Awarded the D.S.O. and mentioned in despatches three times. 
724 Private J. M. AFFLECK (Canada). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant 7th Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers 
in December, 1916, with which unit he served in France. Attained 
rank of Acting Captain and was awarded the M.C. 


537 PrivaTE W. W. BUCKNELL (Australia). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in R.F.A. January, 1915, and proceeded 
to France in the summer of that year. Killed in action on 10th August, 
1917. Attained rank of Lieutenant and was mentioned in despatches. 


363 Private H. B. Broster (South Africa). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant King’s Royal Rifles in March, 1917. Was 
killed in action at Cambrai 30th November, 1917. 
646 Private J. H. G. BretTTineton (Canada). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant Ist Reserve (Gn.) Battalion Worcester 
Regiment, May 1917, and promoted Lieutenant November, 1918. 
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867 Private R. A. GRIFFIN. 

Transferred to Royal Flying Corps, December, 1915, from which 
Corps he obtained a Commission as Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers 
in August, 1917, and proceeded to Palestine. Was specially employed 
on Jafia-Jerusalem road, was Works and Road Officer at Latron and 
Jericho and Military Roads Officer at Nazareth. Appointed Assistant 
D.O. 5 R.E., London District in September, 1919. 


332 PRIVATE H. B. HINDLE (New Zealand). 

Gazetted as 2nd Lieutenant in R.F.A. in December, 1914. Wounded 
at Loos, September, 1915. Promoted Lieutenant and appointed 
A.D.C. to G.O.C. R.A. 31st Division, August 1916. Appointed Acting 
Staff Captain, December 1917. Killed in action during the retreat 
27th March, 1918. 


1602 Privatre J. H. Keys (Australia). 

Transferred to Rifle Brigade, December 1916, and obtained a com- 
mission as 2nd Lieutenant in Cheshire Regiment. Posted to 12th 
Service Battalion of that regiment and served with it in Salonica till 
after the armistice. 


268 CORPORAL L. LATREILLE. 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant Royal Fusiliers, December 1915. Trans- 
ferred three months later to 14th Reserve Cavalry Regiment, subse- 
quently being posted to 15th Hussars with which regiment he served 
in France till the battle of Arras in April, 1917. Was then posted to 
82 P.O.W. Company. Afterwards formed and commanded Nos. 134, 
212 and 341 P.O.W. Companies and served as Adjutant at the P.O.W. 
Base at Havre. 

463 Private E. R. Nott (Australia). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant, December 1914. Posted to 10th York 
and Lancs. Regiment and later transferred to 9th Battalion K.O.Y.L.I. 
with which battalion he proceeded to France in September, 1915. 
Severely wounded at Loos, Hill 70, September 1915. Returned to 
France April, 1916, was appointed Intelligence Officer and O.C. Snipers 
to his battalion and mortally wounded on the Somme Ist July, 1916, 
succumbing to his wounds, 13th July, 1916. Awarded the M.C. and 
mentioned in despatches. 


225 PrivaTE K. W. PaIn (Australia). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in R.F.A. December, 1914. Served in 
France and Salonica. Attained the rank of Temp. Captain, and was 
Adjutant of 117th Brigade, R.F.A., for twelve months. Mentioned 
in despatches. 


1233 Private A. 8. THomson (South Africa). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in 1/7th Battalion London Regiment in 
December, 1915. Proceeded to France with his battalion and was 
killed in action on 15th September, 1916. 


1280 PrivaTE D. L. THomas (Australia). 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in Royal Engineers, September 1916, and 
served in France with 253rd Tunnelling Co. R.E. Killed in action, 
30th March, 1918. 


295 Private T. WRIGHT. 

Gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in Royal Berkshire Regiment in December, 
1914; joined lst Battalion in France and was killed in action near 
Levantie on Ist May, 1915. 
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Sandeman, Lieut.-Col. V., 24, 25, 27, 
41, 47, 48, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 62, 66, 67, 68, 71, 72, 74, 75, 
77, 78, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 92, 108, 129, 142. 

Saunders, Cpl., 311. App. E. App. 
G 


Saunders, Lieut., 126. 
Savy, Reconnaissance to, 179. 
Sayers, E. App. Be 
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Schonken, Cpl. W. P. App. E. 

Scoltock, Pte. B. C. App. E. 

Scott, Col. 272, 275, 277, 302, 304, 
306, 312. 

Scully, Pte. T. App. E. 

Searies, Pte. C. H. App. E. 

Seely, General, 58. 

Seymour, General, 191, 

Shaw, Lieut. H. C., 60. 

Shaw, Capt. C. A., 74, 92,119. App. 
B. 


Shilton, Pte. A. App. E. 

Shorncliffe, Training at, 52. 

Short, Pte., 205. 

Sidcup Camp (1902), 11. 

Sim, Pte. W. R. App. E. 

Simpson, Pte. W.S. App. E. 

‘Sinn Fein Rebellion, 133. 

Sizer, Pte., 185. 

Skepelhorn, Mr., 58. 

Smith, Q.M.S., 142, 198. 

Smith, Pte., 301. App. E. 

Smith, Pte. I. App. E. 

Smith, Pte. J. App. E. 

Smith, L/Cpl. W., 251. 

Smithson, L/Cpl. "A. L. App. EK. 

Social Club, 22. 

Soden, Lieut. H. L. B., 60. 

Souchon, Lieut., 60, 205. 

South African Exhibition, 30. 

South African Squadron, 6, 30, 34. 

South Australia, Agent-General for, 2. 

Sowley, Pte. App. E. 

Spooner, General, 191, 196, 197. 
Stamfordham, Lord, 32, 56, 78, 88, 
91, 160, 179, 335. App. C. 

Stanley, Pte., 185. 

Stein, Lieut., 155, 235, 239, 240, 264, 
268, 269, 275, 278, 297, 298, 
299, 312, 313, 314. App. E 
App. G. 

Stessiger, Sgt. H. P., 13, 35. App. 
B 


Stevens, Lieut. G. P., 60. 

Stevenson, Capt. P. D., 60, 71, 76, 
89, 101, 142, 189, 300, 338, 372. 
App. G. 

Stevenson, Pte. R. C. App. E. 

Stewart, Pte. F. J. App. E. 

Stewart, Capt. J., 60, 152, 169, 170, 
216. 

Stockwell, Lieut. C. F., 15, 16. 

Stockwell, Col., 237. 

Storey, Pte. J. App. E. 

Stowe Park, Rifle meeting at, 20; 
annual training at, 27. 

Strathcona, Lord, 2, 


51. 
St. Pauls, 21, 26, 47. 
Sullivan, Cpl. K. I. App. E. 


14, 33, 42, 44, 
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Swain, Pte., 205. 

Swanepool, Pte., 101. 

Swann, Major H., 89, 107, 146, 152, 
154, 160, 162, 172, 195, 196, 197, 
215, 216, 217, 221, 226, 338, 
345, 347, 357. App. D. 

Swarbrick, S. M. F. W., 50, 51. 

Sykes, Maj. -Gen. Sir Frederick, 57. 

Syme, Lieut. D. A., 60, 85, 100, 131. 

Symonds, Dr. Charters, 5. 


TASMANIA, AGENT-GENERAL FOR, 2. 
Tavender, Sir J. W. App. B. 
Teck, Duke of, 58. 


‘Tennant, Sir David, 2. 


Territorial Act, 31. 

Thatcher, T. H. App. B. 

Thomas, Lieut. D. L. App. H. 

Thompson, Major F., 10. 

Thompson, Major R. R., 4, 10, 20. 

Thomson, Lieut. A. 8. App. H. 

Thomson, Lieut. N. A., 87, 126, 145, 
266, 304, 346. 

Ticehurst, Pte. H. App. E. 

Tinkler, Lieut. J. C., 60. 

Tobin, Capt., 161, 194, 241. 

Tottenham, Lieut., 152. 

Tozer, Sir Horace, 2. 

Treadwell, Sgt. A., 84, 283. App. E. 

Tree, L. C. App. B. 

Trotter, General, 9. 

Tulloch, Lieut. H. M., 60, 84, 97, 131. 

Turner, Sir Alfred, 3. 

Tutt, Lieut. A. R., 201, 236, 350. 
App. G. 


UNIFORM, DESCRIPTION oF, 5. 
Uniform, modification of, 21. 
University Squadron, 39, 41, 46, 57. 
Unstead, Pte., 182. 


VAILE, Capt. R. 8., 5, 16, 17. 

Vallance, Pte. R. App. E. 

Velho, Pte. S., 228. 

Vereker, Capt. J. M., 4, 16, 24, 25. 

Vickers, L/Cpl. R. A. W., 227. App. 
G 


Victoria, Agent-General for, 2. 

Victorian Mounted Rifles, 7th, 8th, 
41; 10th, llth, 19th, 46. 

Vieille Chapelle, 297. 

Vincent, S.S.M., 364. App. G. 

Viner, Pte. F. G., 6. 


Wanppy, Lieut. R. G., 79. 
Waechter, Col. Sir H., 248. 
Walker, Pte. A. J. App. E. 
Wall, Lieut., 69. 

Wallace, Canon C. H., 5, 66. 
Wallis, Pte. A. App. E. 


Wallington, Sir Edward, 56. 

War Office, 3, 4, 11, 12, 23, 31, 32, 
40, 45, 51, 58, 82, 90. 

Ward, Col. Sir Edward, 3, 8. 

Ward, Sir Joseph, 41. 

Ward-Price, Lieut. L. S., 60. 

Watford, 73, 74. 

Watson, Set. App. E. 

Watt, Lieut. N. L., 126, 157, 228. 

Watt, Lieut. W. E., 

Watts, Cpl., 182. 

Wayne, L/Cpl., 227. 

Weaver, L/Cpl. H. E. App. E. 

Welch, 8.S.M. H. L., 60, 142, 148. 
App. Ga, 

Wells, Pte. L. S. W. App. E. 

West, Pte. W. J., 113. 

Western Australia, 
for, 2. 

White, Pte. S. App. E. 

Whitmee, Pte. E. 8S. App. E. 

Wickenden, Pte. P., 113. 


71, 126, 145, 157. 


Agent-General 
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Wickham, Capt. C. G., 53, 58, 59. 

Wicksteed, Sgt. A. F., 35. App. B. 

Wilding, Lieut. A. F,,..24, 

Wilkinson, Capt. F. J. M., 59, 87, 199. 

Wilkinson, Gen. Sir H., 9. 

Willoughby-Wallace, Lieut.-Col. Ni 
2, 3, 4, 13, 14, 17, 19, 25. 

Wilson, F.M. Sir H., 142, 144, 153. 

Wilson, L/Cpl. R. M. App. E 

Wing, Maj.-General, 91. 

Winter, Pte. H. F. App. E. 

Wise, Capt. H. D., 60, 151. 

Wiseman, Pte. A. App. E. 

Wittennoom, Hon. E. H., 2. 

Woolcombe, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C., 152, 
158, 163, 164, 183, 188. App. C. 

Woolgar, Pte. F. App. E. 

Wright, Lieut. T. App. H. 

Wroe, J., 84.- 

Wylie, Mr. F. J .» 28. 


Youne, L/Cpl. G. M. App. E. 


